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FOREWORD 

Can  you  be  taught  how  to  write  for  vaudeville? 
If  you  have  the  native  gift,  what  experienced  writers 
say  about  its  problems,  what  they  themselves  have 
accomplished,  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
wrought,  will  be  of  help  to  you.  So  much  this  book 
offers,  and  more  I  would  not  claim  for  it. 

Although  this  volume  is  the  first  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  I  know,  it  is  less  an  original  offering  than 
a  compilation.  Growing  out  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  in  coBaboration  with  Mr.  William  C.  Lengel 
for  The  Green  Book  Magasine,  the  subject  assumed 
such  bigness  in  my  eyes  that  when  I  began  the  writ- 
ing of  this  book,  I  spent  months  harvesting  the 
knowledge  of  others  to  add  to  my  own  experience. 
With  the  warm-heartedness  for  which  vaudevillians 
are  famous,  neariy  every  one  whose  aid  I  asked  lent 
assistance  gladly.  "  It  is  vaudeville's  first  book," 
said  more  than  one,  deprecating  the  value  of  his  own 
suggestions,  "and  we  want  it  right  in  eadi  slightest 
particular." 

To  the  following  kindly  gentlemen  I  wish  to  express 
my  especial  thanks:  Aaron  Hoffman,  Edwin  Hopkins, 
James  Madison,  Edgar  Allan  Woolf,  Richard  Harding 
Davis  —  the  foremost  example  of  a  writer  who  made  a 
famous  name  first  in  literature  and  afterward  in  vaude- 
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ville  —  Arthur     Hopkins,     Taylor 
McCree,     Arthur     Denvir,     Frank 
Berlin,  Charles  K.   Harris,  L.  Woi 
MacDonald,  Louis  Bernstein,  Joe 
Hart,  Joseph  Maxwell,  George  A.  I 
Hennessy,  Siine  Silverman,  Thoma; 
C.   Lengel,    Miss    Nellie    Revell,    ti 
vaudeville,"    and    a    host    of    othe 
space    does    not    permit    my    Ban 
but  whose  work  is  evidenced  in  the 
To   Alexander   Black,   the   man   wh( 
picture   play   twenty- one    years   ago 
for  points  in  the  discussion  of  drama 
for  many  helpful  suggestions,  and  hi 
I    wish    to    express    my    gratitude 
Esenwein.     To  these  "friends  indeed 
ever  merit  this  book  possesses. 

Brooklyn,  New  Vork  I 
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INTRODUCTION 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  in  these  days  to  blaze 
a  new  trail  in  Bookland.  This  Mr.  Brett  Page  has 
done,  with  firmness  and  precision,  and  with  a  joy  in 
every  stroke  that  will  beget  in  countless  readers  that 
answering  joy  which  is  the  reward  of  both  him  who 
guides  and  him  who  follows.  There  is  but  one  word 
for  a  work  so  penetrating,  so  eductive,  so  clear  —  and 
that  word  is  masterly.  Let  no  one  believe  the  modest 
assertion  that  "Writing  for  Vaudeville"  is  "less  an 
original  offering  than  a  compilation."  I  have  seen  it 
grow  and  re-grow,  section  by  section,  and  never  have 
I  known  an  author  give  more  care  to  the  development 
of  his  theme  in  an  original  way.  Mr.  Page  has  worked 
with  fidelity  to  the  convictions  gained  while  himself 
writing  professionally,  yet  with  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  past  masters  in  this  field.  The  result  is  a 
book  quite  unexcelled  among  manuals  of  instruction, 
for  authority,  full  statement,  analysis  of  the  sort  that 
leads  the  reader  to  see  what  essentials  he  must  build 
into  his  own  structures,  and  sympathetic  helpfulness 
throughout.  I  count  it  an  honor  to  have  been  the 
editorial  sponsor  for  a  pioneer  book  which  will  be  soon 
known  everywhere. 

J.  BERG  ESENWEIN 


WRITING  FOR  VAUDEVILLE 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    WHY  OF  THE  VADDEVILLE  ACT 
1.     The  Rise  of  VaudemiU 

A  French  workman  who  lived  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Vire  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  is  said 
to  be  vaudeville's  grandparent.  Of  course,  the  child 
of  his  brain  bears  not  even  a  remote  resemblance  to 
its  descendant  of  to-day,  yet  the  line  is  unbroken 
and  the  relationship  clearer  than  many  of  the  family 
trees  of  the  royal  houses.  The  French  workman's 
name  was  Oliver  Bassel,  or  Olivier  Basselin,  and  in 
his  way  he  was  a  poet.  He  composed  and  sang  cer> 
tain  sprightly  songs  which  struck  the  popular  fancy 
and  achieved  a  reputation  not  only  in  his  own  town 
but  throughout  the  country. 

Bassel's  success  raised  the  usual  crop  of  imitators 
and  soon  a  whole  family  of  songs  like  his  were  being 
whistled  in  France.  In  the  course  of  time  these  came 
to  be  classed  as  a  new  and  distinct  form  of  musical 
entertainment.  They  were  given  the  name  of  "Val- 
de-Vire"  from  the  valley  in  which  Bassel  was  bom. 
This  name  became  corrupted  into  "  vaux-de-vire "  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  and  was  applied  to  all  the 
popular  or  topical  songs  sung  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Then  the  aristocrats  took  up  these  songs  and  gave 
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entertaioments  at  their  country  seats.  To  these 
entertaiaments  they  gave  the  Dame  of  "vaux-de-ville," 
the  last  syllable  beiDg  chaDged  to  honor  Bassd'i 
native  town.^  And  graduaUy  the  x  was  dropped  and 
the  word  has  remained  through  the  years  as  it  is  to-day. 

As  the  form  of  entertainment  advanced,  the  word 
vaudeville  expanded  in  meaning.  It  came  to  com- 
prise not  only  a  collection  of  songs,  but  also  acrobatic 
feats  and  other  exhibitions.  Having  no  dramatic 
sequence  whatever,  these  unrelated  acts  when  shown 
together  achieved  recognition  as  a  distinct  form  of 
theatrical  entertainment.  As  "vaudeville"  — or  "va- 
riety"—  this  form  of  entertainment  became  known 
and  loved  in  every  country  of  the  world. 

Vaudeville  was  introduced  into  this  country  before 
1820,  but  it  did  not  become  a  common  form  of  enter- 
tainment until  shortly  before  the  Civil  War  when 
the  word  'variety'  was  at  once  adopted  and  became 
familiar  as  something  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
troubled  times.  The  new  and  always  cheerful  enter- 
tainment found  the  reward  of  its  optimism  in  a  wide 
popularity.  But  as  those  days  of  war  were  the  days 
of  men,  vaudeville  made  its  appeal  to  men  only. 
And  then  the  war-clouds  passed  away  and  the  show 
buMness  had  to  reestablish  itself,  precisely  as  every 
other  commercial  pursuit  had  to  readjust  itself  to 
changed  conditions. 

'  Another  version  relates  that  these  songB  were  mmg  on  the 
Pont  Neuf  in  Paris,  vben  stands  the  HAtel  de  VtDe,  or  City  Hall, 
and  thus  the  generic  name  acquired  the  difierent  tennination. 
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Tony  Pastor  saw  his  opportunity.  On  July  31, 
i86si  he  op«ied  "Tony  Pastor's  Opera  House"  at 
199-301  Bowery,  New  York.  He  had  a  theory  that 
a  vaudeville  entertawm«at  from  which  every  objec- 
tionable word  and  action  were  taken  away,  and  from 
which  the  drinking  bar  was  excluded,  would  appeal  to 
~  woraen  and  chiMren  as  well  as  men.  He  knew  that 
no  entertainment  that  excluded  women  could  long 
^faold  a  -profitable  i^ace  in  a  man's  affections.  So 
to  draw  the  whole  family  to  his  new  Opera  House, 
Tony  Pastor  inaugurated  dean  vaudeville.i  Pastor's 
success  was  almost  instantaneous.  It  became  the 
fashion  to  go  to  Pastor's  Opera  House  and  later 
when  he  moved  to  Broadway,  and  then  up  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  next  to  Tammany  Hall,  he  carried  his . 
clientele  with  him.  And  vaudeville,  as  a  form  of 
entertainment  that  appealed  to  every  member  of  the 
home  circle,  was  firmly  established  —  for  a  while. 

For  Pastor's  success  in  New  York  did  not  at  first 
seem  to  the  average  vaudeville  manager  something 
that  could  be  duplicated  everywhere.  A  large  part 
of  the  profits  of  the  usual  place  came  from  the  sale  of 
drinks  and  to  forego  this  source  of  revenue  seemed 

'  In  the  Sob  York  Clipper  for  December  19,  1914,  there  is  ao 
interesting  article;  "The  Days  of  Tony  Pastor,"  by  AL  FosteUe, 
■n  old-time  vaudeville  performer,  recoundng  the  Dames  of  the 
funoui  perioRoers  who  playetl  for  ToDy  Pastor  in  the  early  days. 
It  Radi  like  a  "who's  who"  of  vaudeville  history.  Mr.  FosteUe, 
hai  in  his  coUectian  a  bill  of  an  entertainment  given  in  England 
in  1733,  conusting  of  longing,  dancing,  character  impcraonationt, 
with  miiMfal  acconqianiment,  tight-rope  walking,  acrobatic  feats,  etc 
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suidtUl.    Therefore,  vaudeville  as  a  whole  continued 

for  years  on  the  old  plane.  "Variety"  was  the  pame 
—  in  England  vaudeville  is  still  called  "variety" — 
that  it  held  even  more  widely  then.  And  in  the  later 
seventies  and  the  early  eighties  "variety"  was  on 
the  ebb-tide.  It  was  classed  even  lower  than  the 
circus,  from  which  many  of  its  recruits  were 
drawn. 

Among  the  men  who  came  to  vaudeville's  rescue, 
because  they  saw  that  to  appeal  to  the  masses  prof- 
itably, vaudeville  must  be  clean,  were  F.  F.  Proctor 
in  Philadelphia,  and  B.  F.  Keith  in  Boston.  On 
Washington  Street  in  Boston,  B.  F.  Keith  had  opened 
a  "store  show."  The  room  was  very  small  and  he 
had  but  a  tiny  stage;  stiU  he  showed  a  collection  of 
curiouties,  among  which  were  a  two-headed  calf  and 
a  fat  woman.  Later  on  he  added  a  unger  and  a 
serio-comic  comedian  and  insisted  that  they  elimi- 
nate from  their  acts  everything  that  might  offend  the 
most  fastidious.  The  result  was  that  he  moved  to 
larger  quarters  and  ten  months  later  to  still  more 
commodious  premises. 

Continuous  vaudeville  —  "eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  eleven  at  night" — had  its  birth  on 
July  6,  1885.  It  struck  the  popular  fancy  imme- 
diately and  soon  there  was  hardly  a  city  of  any  im- 
portance that  did  not  possess  its  "continuous"  house. 
From  the  "  continuous "  vaudeville  has  developed 
the  two-performances-a-day  policy,  for  which  vaude- 
ville is  now  so  well  known. 
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Tlie  vaudeville  entertaiament  of  this  generation  is, 
however,  a  vastly  difiereat  entertainment  from  that 
of  even  the  nineties.  What  it  has  become  in  popular 
affection  it  owes  not  only  to  Tony  Pastor,  F.  F, 
Proctor,  or  even  to  B,  F.  Keith  —  great  as  was  his 
influence  —  but  to  a  host  of  showmen  whose  names 
and  activities  would  fill  more  space  than  is  possible 
here.  E.  F.  Albee,  Oscar  Hammerstein,  S.  Z.  Poli, 
Viniliam  Morris,  Mike  Shea,  Jamea  E.  Moore,  Percy 
G.  Williams,  Harry  Davis,  Morris  Meyerfeld,  Martin 
Beck,  John  J.  Murdock,  Daniel  F.  Hennessy,  Sullivan 
and  Considine,  Alexander  Pantages,  Marcus  Loew, 
Charles  £.  Kohl,  Max  Anderson,  Henry  Zeigler,  and 
George  Castle,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  men  living 
and  dead  who  have  helped  to  make  vaudeville  what 
it  is. 

From  the  old  variety  show,  made  up  of  a  singer  d 
topical  songs,  an  acrobatic  couple,  a  tight-rope  walker, 
a  sidewalk  "patter"  pair,  and  p>erhaps  a  very  rough 
comedy  sketch,  there  has  developed  a  p>erfomiance 
that  sometimes  includes  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
acts,  each  one  presented  by  an  artist  whose  name  is 
known  around  the  world.  One  of  the  laments  of  the 
old  vaudeville  performers  is  that  they  have  a  place 
in  vaudeville  no  more.  The  most  famous  grand  opera 
Angers  and  the  greatest  actors  and  actresses  app>ear 
in  their  room.  The  most  renowned  dramatists  write 
some  of  its  playlets.  The  finest  composers  cut  down 
their  beat-known  works  to  fit  its  stage,  and  little 
operas  requiring  forty  people  and  three  or  four  sets 
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of  scenery  are  the  result.  To  the  legitimate'  stage 
vaudeville  has  given  some  of  its  successful  plays  and 
at  least  one  grand  opera  has  been  expanded  horn  a 
playlet.  To-day  a  vaudeville  performance  is  the  best 
thought  of  the  world  condensed  to  fit  the  flying  hour. 

2.  Of  What  a  VomlmUe  Show  is  Made 
There  is  no  keener  psychologist  than  a  vaudeville 
manager.  Xot  only  does  he  present  the  best  of  every- 
thing that  can  be  shown  upon  a  stage,  but  he  so 
arranges  the  heterogeneous  elements  that  they  com- 
bine to  form  a  unified  whole.  He  brings  his  audi- 
ences together  by  advertising  variety  and  reputa- 
tions, and  he  sends  them  away  aglow  with  the  feeling 
that  they  have  been  entertained  every  minute.  His 
raw  material  is  the  best  he  can  buy.  His  finished 
product  is  usually  the  finest  his  brain  can  form. 

He  engages  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Calv€,  a  Sir  James 
M.  Barrie  playlet,  Ethel  Barry  more,  and  Henry 
Miller.  He  takes  one  of  them  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  week's  bill.  Then  he  runs  over  the  names  of  such 
regular  vaudevtllians  as  Grace  La  Rue,  Nat  Wills, 
Trixie  Friganza,  Harry  Fox  and  Yansd  Dollie, 
Emma   Cams,   Sam   and   Kitty   Morton,   Walter   C. 

■  Legitimate  b  a  word  used  m  the  theatrical  business  to  <: 
guiih  the  full-evening  drama,  its  acton,  producxis,  and  its  mechan- 
ical stage  from  those  of  burlesque  and  vaudeville.  Oiipnally 
coined  as  a  word  of  reproacli  against  vaudeville,  it  has  lost  Its 
sting  and  is  used  by  vaudeviUians  as  well  as  legitimate  acton  and 
managen. 
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Kdly,  Conroy  and  LeMaire,  Jack  Wilson,  Hyams 
and  Mclntyre,  and  Frank  Fogarty.  He  selects  two 
or  maybe  three  of  them.  Suddenly  it  occurs  to  him 
that  he  hasn't  a  big  musical  "flash"  for  his  bill,  so 
he  tdephones  a  producer  like  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  Arthur 
Hopkins  or  Joe  Hart  and  asks  him  for  one  of  his 
fifteen-  or  twenty-people  acts.  This  he  adds  to  his 
bill.  Then  he  picks  a  song-and-dance  act  and  an 
acrobatic  turn.  Suddenly  he  remembers  that  he 
wants  —  not  for  this  show,  but  for  some  future 
week  —  Gertrude  Hoffman  with  her  big  company, 
or  Eva  Tanguay  all  by  herself.  This  off  his  mind, 
the  manager  lays  out  his  show  —  if  it  is  the  standard 
nine-act  bill  —  somewhat  after  the  following  plan, 
as  George  A.  Gottlieb,  who  books  Keith's  Palace 
Theatre,  New  York,  shows  —  probably  the  best  and 
certainly  the  "biggest"  vaudeville  entertainments  seen 
in  this  country  —  has  been  good  enough  to  explain. 

"We  usually  select  a  'dumb  act'  for  the  first  act 
on  the  bill.  It  may  be  a  dancing  act,  some  good 
animal  act,  or  any  act  that  makes  a  good  impression 
and  will  not  be  spoiled  by  the  late  arrivals  seeking 
their  seats.  Therefore  it  sometimes  happens  that 
we  make  use  of  a  song-and-dance  turn,  or  any  other 
little  act  that  does  not  de[>end  on  its  words  being 
heard. 

"For  number  two  position  we  select  an  interesting 
act  of  the  sort  recognized  as  a  typical  'vaudeville 
act.'  It  may  be  almost  anything  at  all,  though  it 
should  be  more  entertaining  than  the  first  act.    For 
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the  famous  '  single '  man  or  '  ungle '  women  acts  that 
vaudeville  has  made  such  favorites. 

"And  now  we  have  come  to  the  act  that  doses  the 
show.  We  count  on  the  fact  that  some  of  the  au- 
dience will  be  going  out.  Many  have  only  waited  to 
see  the  chief  attraction  of  the  evening,  before  hurry- 
ing off  to  their  after-theatre  sv^iper  and  dance.  So 
we  spring  a  big  'fiash.'  It  must  be  an  act  that  does 
not  depend  for  its  success  upon  being  heard '  per- 
fectly. Therefore  a  'sight'  act  is  chosen,  an  animal 
act  maybe,  to  please  the  children,  or  a  Japanese 
troupe  with  their  gorgeous  kimonos  and  vividly 
harmonizing  stage  draperies,  or  a  troupe  of  white- 
clad  trapeze  artists  flying  against  a  background  of 
black.  Whatever  the  act  is,  it  must  be  a  showy  act, 
for  it  closes  the  performance  and  sends  the  audiencx 
home  pleased  with  the  program  to  the  very  last  minute. 

"Now  all  the  time  a  booking-manager  is  laying 
out  his  show,  he  has  not  only  had  these  many  artistic 
problems  on  his  mind,  but  also  the  mechanical  work- 
ing of  the  show.  For  instance,  he  must  consider  the 
actual  physical  demands  of  his  stage  and  not  place 
next  each  other  two  full-stage  acts.  If  he  did,  how 
would  the  stage  hands  change  the  scenery  without 
causing  a  long  and  tedious  wait?  In  vaudeville 
there  must  be  no  waits.  Everything  must  run  with 
unbroken  stride.  One  act  must  follow  another  as 
though  it  were  especially  made  for  the  position.  And 
the  entire  show  must  be  dovetailed  to  the  split  sec- 
onds of  a  stop-watch. 
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"Therefore  it  ia  customaiy  to  follow  an  'act  in 
One'  (See  page  38)  with  an  act  requiring  Full  Stage. 
Then  after  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  this  act,  an  act 
comes  on  to  play  in  One  again,  A  show  can,  of  course, 
start  with  a  full-stage  act,  and  the  alternation  process 
remains  the  same.  Or  there  may  be  an  act  that  can 
open  in  One  and  then  go  into  Full  Stage  —  after  hav- 
ing given  the  stage  hands  time  to  set  their  scenery  — 
or  vice  versa,  close  in  One.  Briefly,  the  whole  prob- 
lem is  simply  this  —  acts  must  be  arranged  not  only 
in  the  order  of  their  interest  value,  but  also  according 
to  their  physical  demands. 

"But  there  is  still  another  problem  the  manager 
must  solve,  'Variety'  is  vaudeville's  paternal  name 
—  vaudeville  must  present  a  varud  bill  and  a  show 
consisting  of  names  that  will  tend  to  have  a  box-office 
ap[>eal.  No  two  acts  in  a  show  should  be  alike.  No 
two  can  be  permitted  to  conflict.  '  Conflict '  is  a  word 
that  falls  with  ominous  meaning  on  a  vaudeville  per- 
former's or  manager's  ears,  because  it  means  death  to 
one  of  the  acts  and  injury  to  the  show  as  a  whole. 
If  two  famous  singing  'single*  women  were  placed 
on  the  same  bill,  very  likely  there  would  be  odious 
comparisons  —  even  though  they  did  not  use  songs 
that  were  alike.  And  however  interesting  each  might 
be,  both  would  lose  in  interest.  And  yet,  sometimes 
we  do  just  this  thing  —  violating  a  minor  rule  to  win 
a  great  big  box-office  appeal. 

"Fart  of  the  many  sides  of  this  delicate  problem 
may  be  seen  when  you  consider  that  no  two  '  single ' 
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singiiig  acta  should  be  placed  next  each  other  — 
although  they  may  not  conflict  if  they  are  pUu»cl  far 
^Hut  on  the  bill.  And  no  two  '  quiet '  acta  luy  be 
phuxd  together.  The  tempo  of  the  ihow  must  be 
munUuned  —  and  because  tragic  pbylets,  and  eves 
serious  playlets,  are  8uq>ected  of  'slowing  i^i  a  Aow,' 
they  are  not  booked  unless  very  exceptional." 

These  axe  but  a  few  of  the  many  sides  of  the  prob- 
lem of  what  is  called  "lajring  out  a  show."  A  com- 
mand of  the  art  of  balancing  a  show  is  a  part  of  the 
genius  of  a  great  showman.  It  is  a  gift.  It  cannot 
be  analyzed.  A  bom  showman  lays  out  his  bill,  not 
by  rule,  but  by  feeling. 

3.  The  Writer's  Pari  in  a  Vandmlte  Sktm 
In  preparing  the  raw  material  from  which  the 
manager  makes  up  his  show,  the  writer  may  play 
many  parts.  He  may  bear  much  of  the  burden  of 
entertainment,  as  in  a  playlet,  or  none  of  the  respon- 
sibility, as  in  the  average  dumb  act.  And  yet,  he  may 
write  the  pantomimic  story  that  pleases  the  audience 
most.  Indeed,  the  writer  may  be  everything  in  a 
vaudeville  show,  and  always  his  part  is  an  important 
one. 

Of  course  the  trained  seals  do  not  need  a  dramatist 
to  lend  them  interest,  nor  does  the  acrobat  need  his 
skill;  but  without  the  writer  what  would  the  actress 
be,  and  without  the  song-smith,  what  would  >the 
unger  sing?  And  even  the  animal  trainer  may  utilize 
the  writer  to  concoct  his  "line  of  talk."     The  mono- 
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logist,  wlio  of  all  performera  seems  the  most  independ- 
ent of  the  author,  buys  his  merriest  stories,  his  most 
up-to-the-instant  jests,  ready-made  from  the  writer 
who  works  like  a  marionette's  master '  pulling  the 
strings.  The  two-act,  which  sometimes  seems  like  a 
funny  impromptu  fight,  is  the  result  of  the  writer's 
careful  thinking.  The  flirtatious  couple  who  stroll 
out  on  the  stage  to  make  everyone  in  the  audience 
envious,  woo  Cupid  through  the  brain  of  their  author. 
And  the  musical  comedy,  with  its  strong  combination 
of  nearly  everything,  is  but  the  embodied  flight  of 
the  writer's  fancy.  In  fact,  the  writer  supplies  much 
of  the  life-blood  of  a  vaudeville  show.  Without  him 
modem  vaudeville  could  not  live. 

Thus,  much  of  the  present  wide  popidarity  of 
vaudeville  is  due  to  the  writer.  It  is  hugely  owing  to 
the  addition  of  his  thoughts  that  vaudeville  stands 
to-day  as  a  greater  influence  —  because  it  has  a 
wider  appeal  —  than  the  legitimate  drama  in  the 
make-believe  life  of  the  land.  Even  the  motion  pic- 
tures, which  are  nearer  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  are 
not  nearer  their  hearts.  Vaudeville  was  the  first  to 
foster  motion  pictures  and  vaudeville  still  accords  the 
motion  picture  the  place  it  deserves  on  its  bills.  For 
vaudeville  is  the  amusement  weekly  of  the  world  — 
it  gathers  and  presents  each  week  the  best  the 
world  affords  in  entertainment.  And  much  of  the 
best  comes  from  the  writer's  brain. 

Because  mechanical  novelties  that  are  vaudeville- 
wortb-while  are  rare,  and  because  aaobats  and  ani- 
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mal  trainers  are  of  oseadty  Emited  by  the  frailties 
of  the  fleah,  and  for  the  reason  that  dancers  cannot 
forever  present  new  steps,  it  remsins  for  the  writer  to 
bring  to  vaudeville  the  never-ceasing  novdty  of  lot 
thoughts.  New  songs,  new  ideas,  new  stories,  new 
dreams  are  what  vaudeville  demands  from  the  writa. 
Laughter  that  lightens  the  weary  day  is  what  is  asked 
for  most. 

It  is  in  the  fulfilling  of  vaudeville's  fine  mission  that 
writers  all  over  the  worid  are  turning  out  their  best. 
And  because  the  mission  of  vaudeville  is  fine,  the 
writing  of  anything  that  is  not  fine  is  contemptible. 

The  author  who  tries  to  turn  his  talents  to  base  uses 
—  putting  an  untrue  emphasis  on  life's  false  values, 
picturing  atuations  that  are  not  wholesome,  u^ng 
words  that  are  not  clean  —  deserves  the  fate  of  fail- 
ure that  awaits  turn.  As  E.  F.  Albee,  who  for  years 
has  been  a  controlling  force  in  vaudeville,  wrote:  ^ 

"  We  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  vaudeville  dean  and 
wholesome,  unless  it  is  with  some  act  that  is  just 
entering,  for  the  majority  of  the  performers  are  jealous 
of  the  respectable  name  that  vaudeville  has  to-day,  and 
cry  out  themselves  against  besmirchment  by  others." 

Reality  and  truth  are  for  what  the  vaudeville 
writer  strives.  The  clean,  the  fine,  the  wholesome  is 
his  goal.  He  finds  in  the  many  theatres  all  over  the 
land  a  countless  audience  eager  to  hear  what  he  has  to 
say.     And  millions  are  invested  to  help  him  say  it  well. 

>  "The  Future  of  the  Show  Buainess,"  by  E.  F.  Albec,  la 
Tke  BiUboard  for  December  ig,  igi4. 


CHAPTER  n 

SHOULD  YOU  TRY  TO  WRITE  rOK  VAUDEVILLE? 

"I  became  a  writer,"  George  Bernard  Shaw  once 
siud,  "because  I  wanted  to  get  a  living  without  work- 
ing for  it  —  I  have  since  realized  my  mistake."  Any- 
one who  thinks  that  by  writing  for  vaudeville  he 
can  get  a  living  without  working  for  it  is  doomed  to 
a  sod  and  speedy  awakening. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  give  a  formula  for  the 
creation  of  a  successful  vaudeville  writer,  I  would 
specify:  The  dramatic  genius  of  a  Shakespere,  the 
diplomatic  crafdness  of  a  Machiavelli,  the  explosive 
energy  of  a  Roosevelt,  and  the  genius-for-long-hours 
of  an  Edison:  mix  in  equal  proportions,  add  a  dash 
of  Shaw's  impudence,  all  the  patience  of  Job,  and 
keep  boiling  for  a  lifetime  over  the  seething  ambition 
of  Napoleon. 

In  other  —  and  less  extreme  —  words,  if  you  con- 
template writing  for  vaudeville  for  your  bread  and 
butter,  you  must  bring  to  the  business,  if  not  genius, 
at  least  the  ability  to  think,  and  if  not  boundless 
energy,  at  any  rate  a  determination  never  to  rest 
c<mtent  with  the  working  hours  of  the  ordinary 
professions. 

If  you  siq>pose  that  the  mere  reading  of  this  book 
is  going  to  make  you  able  to  think,  permit  me  gently 
to  disillu^on  you;    and  if  you  are  imbued  with  the 
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flattering  faith  that  after  studying  these  chapters 
you  will  suddenly  be  able  to  ut  down  and  write 
a  successful  playlet,  monologue,  two-act,  muucal 
comedy  libretto,  or  even  a  good  little  "gag,"  in  the 
words  of  classic  vaudeville  —  fwget  it!  All  this  book 
can  do  for  you  —  all  ai^  instruction  can  do  —  is  to 
show  you  the  right  path,  show  precisely  Mow  others 
have  successfully  essayed  it,  and  wish  you  luck.  Do 
you  remember  the  brave  lines  of  W.  E.  Henley,  the 
blind  English  poet: 

Out  of  tbe  night  th&t  ooven  me, 
Bkck  as  the  fit  fn>m  pole  to  pole, 

I  Uumk  whatever  gocb  may  be 
For  my  unconquenble  bouL 

And  again  in  the  same  poem,  "Invictus": 

I  un  the  muter  of  my  fate: 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  touL 

There  sings  the  spirit  that  will  carry  a  writer  to 
success  in  vaudeville  or  in  any  other  liue  of  writing; 
and  it  is  this  inspired  attitude  you  should  assume 
toward  the  present  book  of  instruction. 

These  chapters,  carefully  designed  and  painstak- 
ingly arranged,  contain  information  and  suggestions 
■  which,  if  studied  and  applied  by  the  right  person, 
will  hdp  him  to  a  mastery  of  vaudeville  writing. 
But  they  should  be  viewed  not  as  laying  down  rules, 
only  as  being  suggestive.  This  book  cannot  teach 
you  how  to  write  —  with  its  aid  you  may  be  able 
to  teach  yourself. 
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Are  you  the  sort  of  person  likely  to  make  a  success 
of  writing  for  vaudeville?  You,  alone,  can  determine. 
But  the  following  discussion  of  some  of  the  elements 
of  equipment  which  anyone  purposing  to  write  for 
vaudeville   should   possess,    may   help   you   find   the 


I.     Experience  in  Other  Forms  of  Writing  ValuMe 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  been  engaged  in 
writing  for  a  newspaper  for  years.  You  started  as  a 
reporter  and  because  of  your  unusual  ability  in  the 
handling  of  political  news  have  made  politics  your 
specialty.  You  have  been  doing  nothing  but  politics 
until  politics  seems  to  be  all  you  know.  Suddenly 
the  sporting  editor  falls  ill,  and  at  the  moment  there 
is  no  one  to  take  his  place  but  you.  Your  as^tant 
takes  over  your  work  and  you  are  instructed  to  turn 
out  a  daily  page  of  sportit^  news. 

If  you  knew  nothing  at  all  about  writing  you 
would  find  the  task  nearly  impossible  to  accomplish. 
But  you  do  know  how  to  write  and  therefore  the  mere 
writing  does  not  worry  you.  And  your  experience 
as  a  special  writer  on  politics  has  taught  you  that 
there  are  certain  points  all  special  newspaper  work 
has  in  common  and  you  apply  your  knowledge  to- 
the  task  before  you. 

Still  you  are  seriously  handicapped  for  a  time 
because  you  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  politics. 
But  soon,  by  turning  all  your  energy  and  ability  upon 
your  new  subject,   you  learn  to   think  in   terms  of 


sport.  And,  if  you  an  thtter  tlijiikec  and  k  bottar 
miter  than  the  dd  spottlag  «Utar,  it  mm't  be-loog  . 
before  you  turn  out  a  bettcx  qwrting  pAgetlunhe  dA 

If  you  were  the  owner  at  tha  sflw^Mper,  iriud,  la 
the  emergracy,  would  yon  chooM  to  b*  your  qwrtillg 
editor:  the  untried  nun  who  has  never  demonstnitad 
his  ability  to  write,  the  reporter  who  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  ^>ecial  writing,  or  the  trained  writer  who  has 
mastered  one  q>ecialty  and,  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed,  will  master  another  quickly?  The  same 
care  you  would  exercise  in  chooung  another  roan  to 
woric  for  you,  you  should  exercise  in  choosing  your 
own  work  for  yourself. 

Do  you  know  how  to  write?  Do  you  write  with  ■ 
ease  and  find  pleasure  in  the  work?  If  you  do,  class 
yourself  with  the  reporter. 

What  success  have  you  had  in  writing  fiction? 
Have  you  written  successful  novels  or  short-stories? 
If  you  have,  class  yourself  with  the  special  writer. 

Did  you  ever  write  a  play?  Was  your  fuU-evening 
play  accepted  and  successful?  If  you  have  written  a 
play  and  if  your  play  was  a  success,  class  yourself 
with  the  sporting  editor  himself  —  but  as  one  who 
has  made  a  success  in  only  one  specialty  in  the  realm 
of  sport. 

For,  those  who  have  had  some  success  in  other 
forms  of  writing  —  even  the  successful  playwright  — 
and  those  who  never  have  written  even  a  salable  joke, 
all  have  to  learn  the  slightly  different  form  of  the 
vaudeville  act 
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But,  having  once  learned  the  form  and  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  vaudeville's  peculiar  require- 
ments, the  dramatist  and  the  trained  fiction  writer 
will  outstrip  the  untrained  novice.  Remember  that 
the  tortoise  was  determined,  persistent,  and  energetic. 

a.    Ability  to  Tkink  in  Drama  and  Technical  Knoui- 
edge  of  the  Stage  Required 

The  dramatist  and  the  trained  fiction  writer  possess 
imagination,  they  think  in  plots,  they  have  learned 
how  to  picture  vivid,  dramatic  incidents,  and  they 
know  a  story  when  it  comes  up  and  taps  them  on  the 
shoulder.  Furthermore,  they  know  where  to  look  for 
ideas,  and  bow  to  twist  Uiem  to  plot  uses.  In  every 
one  of  these  points  of  special  knowledge  both  the 
dramatist  and  the  trained  fiction  writer  have  the 
advantage  over  the  untrained  novice,  for  the  essence 
of  all  vaudeville  writing  lies  in  plot  —  which  is  story 
—  arrangement. 

But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  being  able 
to  think  in  a  story-plot  and  in  drama,  and  in  this 
the  playwright  who  has  produced  a  full-evening  play 
has  the  advantage  over  even  the  trained  fiction  writer 
when  it  comes  to  applying  his  dramatic  knowledge  to 
vaudeville.  Precisely  what  the  difference  is,  and  what 
drama  itself  is  —  especially  that  angle  of  the  art  to  be 
found  in  vaudeville  —  will  be  taken  up  and  explained 
as  dearty  as  the  ideas  admit  of  explanation,  in  the 
fcdlowing  pages.    But  not  on  one  page,  nor  even  in  a 
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whole  chapter,  will  the  definition  of  drama  be  found, 
tm  pulsating  life  cannot  be  bound  by  words.  How- 
ever, by  applying  the  rules  and  heeding  the  sugges' 
tions  herein  contained,  you  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  "why"  of  the  drama  that  you  fed  when  you  wit- 
ness it  upon  the  stage.  The  ability  to  think  in  drama 
meana  being  able  to  see  drama  and  bring  it  fresh 
and  new  and  gripping  to  the  stage. 

Of  course  drama  is  nothing  more  than  story  pre- 
sented  by  a  different  method  than  that  employed  in 
the  short-story  and  the  novel.  Yet  the  difference  in 
methods  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  Indeed  the  novel-writer's  methods 
have  always  seemed  to  me  analogous  to  those  em- 
ployed by  the  painter,  and  the  dramatist's  methods 
»milar  to  those  used  by  the  sculptor.  And  I  have 
marvelled  at  the  nonchalant  way  in  which  the  fiction 
writer  often  rushes  into  the  writing  of  a  play,  when  a 
painter  would  never  think  of  trying  to  "sculp"  until 
he  had  learned  at  least  some  of  the  very  different 
processes  employed  in  the  strange  art-form  of  sculp- 
ture. The  radical  difference  between  writing  and 
[daywrighting  *  has  never  been  popularly  understood, 
but  some  day  it  will  be  comprehended  by  everybody 
as  clearly  as  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
pUys. 

'  Note  the  temiination  of  the  word  piayimtkl.  A  "  wrij^t "  is  a 
workmui  in  some  mechanical  business.  Welnter's  dictionuy  aays; 
"Wright  b  used  chiefly  ia  compounds,  aa,  figuratively,  playwright." 
It  is  ngnificant  that  the  playwright  ii  compelled  to  rely  (or  nearly 
•n  hii  effects  upon  purely  mechanical  means. 
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An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  stage  itself  is  nec- 
essary for  success  in  the  writing  of  plays.  The  dram- 
atist must  know  precisely  what  means,  such  as  scenery, 
sound-effects,  and  lights  —  the  hundred  contributing 
elements  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature  at  his  com- 
mand —  he  can  employ  to  construct  his  play  to  mimic 
reality.  In  the  present  commercial  position  of  the 
stage  such  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  the 
writer  may  construct  an  act  that  cannot  possibly  win 
a  production,  because  he  has  made  use  of  scenes  that 
are  financially  out  of  the  question,  even  if  they  are 
artistically  possible. 

This  is  fundamental  knowledge  that  every  person 
who  would  write  for  the  stage  must  possess.  It  ranks 
with  the  "a  b  c"  course  in  the  old  common  school 
education,  and  yet  nearly  every  novice  overlooks  it  in 
striving  after  the  laurel  wreaths  of  dramatic  success 
that  are  impossible  without  it.  And,  precisely  in  the 
degree  that  stage  scenery  is  different  from  nature's 
scenes,  is  the  way  people  must  talk  upon  the  stage 
different  from  the  way  they  talk  on  the  street.  The 
method  of  stage  speech  —  what  is  said,  not  how  it  is 
said  —  is  best  expressed  in  the  definition  of  all  art, 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "suppression." 
Not  what  to  put  in,  but  what  to  leave  out,  is  the 
knowledge  the  playwright  —  in  common  with  all  other 
artists  —  must  possess.  The  difference  in  methods 
between  writing  a  novel  and  writing  a  play  lies  in  the 
difference  in  the  scenes  and  speeches  that  must  be 
left  out,  as  well  as  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
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moods  U  character  that  everyone  knom  cumot  be 
expressed  in  a  play  by  words. 

Furthermore,  the  plsywright  is  vorking  with  tpohmi, 
not  written,  words,  therefore  he  must  know  something 
about  the  art  of  acting,  if  he  would  achieve  the  high- 
est success.  He  must  know  not  only  how  the  words 
he  writes  will  sound  when  they  are  spoken,  but  he 
must  also  know  how  he  can  make  gestures  and  Ranees 
take  the  place  of  the  volumes  they  can  be  made  to  speak. 

Therefore  of  each  one  of  the  different  arts  that  are 
fused  into  the  composite  art  of  the  stage,  the  play- 
wright must  have  intimate  knowledge.  Prove  the 
truth  of  this  statement  for  yourself  by  selecting  at 
random  any  play  you  have  liked  and  inquiring  into 
the  technical  education  of  its  author.  The  chances 
are  scores  to  one  that  the  person  who  wrote  that  play 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  stage  for  years. 
Either  he  was  an  actor,  a  theatrical  press  agent,  a 
newspaper  man,  a  professional  play-reader  for  some 
producer,  or  gained  special  knowledge  of  the  stage 
through  a  dramatic  course  at  college  or  by  continual 
attendance  at  the  theatre  and  behind  the  scenes.  It 
is  only  by  acquiring  special  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  arts  that  anyone  may  hope  to  achieve 


3.    A  Familiar  KnovMje  of  VaudeviUe  and  its  Special 
Stage  Necessary 

It  is  strange  but  true  that  a  writer  able  to  produce 
a  successful  vaudeville  playlet  often  writes  a  successful 
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full-evening  play,  but  that  only  in  rare  instances  do 
fuli-evening  dramatists  produce  successful  vaudeville 
playlets.  Clyde  Fitch  wrote  more  than  fifty-four 
long  plays  in  twenty  years,  and  yet  his  "Frederic 
Lemaitre,"  used  by  Henry  Miller  in  vaudeville,  was 
not  a  true  vaudeville  playlet  —  merely  a  short  play  -^ 
and  achieved  its  success  simply  because  Fitch  wrote 
it  and  Miller  played  it  with  consummate  art. 

The  vaudeville  playlet  and  the  play  that  is  meniy 
short,  are  separate  art  forms,  they  are  precisely  and 
as  distinctly  different  as  the  short-story  and  the  story 
that  ia  merely  short.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  Brander  Matthews  drew  attention  to  the 
artistic  isolation  of  the  short-story ;  and  J.  Berg 
Esenwein,  in  his  very  valuable  work,*  established  the 
truth  so  that  all  might  read  and  know  it.  For  years 
I  have  contended  for  the  recc^nition  of  the  playlet  as 
an  art  form  distinct  from  the  play  that  is  short. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  peculiar  diSerence  of  the 
playlet  form  is,  in  a  lesser  measure,  true  of  the  mono- 
logue, the  two-act,  and  the  one-act  musical  com- 
edy. They  are  aJl  different  from  their  sisters  and 
brothers  that  are  found  as  integral  parts  of  full-evening 
entertdnments. 

To  recognize  these  forms  as  distinct,  to  learn  what 
material  *  best  lends  itself  to  them  and  how  it  may  be 

'  Wrilint  the  Short-Story,  by  J.  Berg  Eaenndii,  published  uni- 
fomi  wiih  this  volume,  in  "The  Writer's  Library." 

*  The  word  material  in  vaudeville  means  mantuo^tt  material. 
To  write  vaudeville  material  is  to  write  monologues  and  pUyleta 
and  the  other  bxtta  of  stage  spee*^  used  in  vaudeville  acts. 


ooiia  »  »i*^   ,    u^  tot  the  lep"--      ,„^„  the 
B«t  .ot  <»ly     ^  f„n»  of  the  ^7^.,»«  to 
,.„devffle  .t«e^*    The  "««°»'°"  °U»«. »  ■" 

ads  pecott"  "  '^  "J^  the  »>.'«"»'  ''^t  tk.t  »»t^ 
turn  ftU  *'*' 
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good  clerk,  it  has  been  truly  said,  has  been  wasted 
in  a  poor  writer. 

But,  while  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  value  of 
training  in  other  forms  of  literary  work,  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  not  on  purely  literary  skill,  but  on 
the  possession  of  ideas  and  the  training  necessary 
to  turn  the  ideas  to  account.  It  is  "up  to"  the  am- 
bitious  beginner,  therefore,  to  analyze  the  problem 
for  himself  and  to  decide  if  be  possesses  the  peculiar 
qualifications  that  can  by  great  energy  and  this  special 
training  place  him  upon  a  par  with  the  writer  who 
has  made  a  success  in  other  forms  of  literary  work. 
For  there  is  a  sense  in  which  no  literary  training  is 
really  necessary  for  success  in  vaudeville  writing. 

If  the  amateur  has  an  imaginative  mind,  the  innate 
ability  to  see  and  turn  to  his  own  uses  an  interesting 
and  coherent  story,  and  is  possessed  of  the  ability  to 
think  in  drama,  and,  above  all,  has  the  gift  of  humor, 
he  can  write  good  vaudeville  material,  even  if  he  has 
not  the  education  or  ability  to  write  an  acceptable 
poem,  article  or  short-story.  In  other  words,  a  mas- 
tery of  English  prose  or  verse  is  not  necessary  for 
success  in  vaudeville  writing.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  popular  songs,  the  most  successful  playlets, 
and  other  vaudeville  acts,  have  been  written  by  men 
unable  to  write  even  a  good  letter. 

But  the  constant  advancement  in  excdlence  de- 
manded of  vaudeville  material,  both  by  the  managers 
and  the  public,  b  gradually  making  it  profitable  for 
only  the  best-educated,   specially-trained  writers  to 
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imdertake  this  form  of  work.  The  old,  illiterate,  rou^- 
and-re&dy  writer  is  passing,  in  a  day  when  the  "ooon 
shouter"  has  given  the  headline-place  to  Calv£  and 
Melba,  and  every  dnunatic  star  has  fc^owed  Sarah 
Bernhardt  into  the  "two-a-day."^ 

Nevertheless,  in  this  sense  the  novice  needs  no 
literary  training.  If  he  can  see  drama  in  real  life  and 
feels  how  it  can  be  turned  into  a  coherent,  satisfying 
story,  he  can  learn  how  to  f^>ply  that  story  to  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  vaudeville.  But  no  amount 
of  instruction  can  supply  this  inborn  ability.  The 
writer  himself  must  be  the  master  of  his  fate,  the  c^>- 
tain  of  his  own  dramatic  soul. 

'  Tie  tuQ-a-day  b  stage  aigot  for  vaudeville.  It  comes  from  the 
number  of  perfoimaiices  the  actor  "does,"  for  in  vaudeville  there 
are  two  diowi  every  day,  aiz  or  seven  days  a  week. 


CHAPTER  m 

THE  VAUOEVUXE  STAGE  AND  ITS  DIIIENSIONS 

To  achieve  success  in  any  art  the  artist  must  know 
Ms  tools  and  for  what  purposes  they  are  designed. 
Furthermore,  to  achieve  the  highest  success,  he  must 
know  what  he  cannot  do  as  well  as  what  he  can  do 
with  them. 

The  vaudeville  stage  —  considered  as  a  material 
thing  —  lends  itself  to  only  a  few  definite  possibilities 
of  use,  and  its  scenery,  lights  and  stage-effects  con- 
stitute the  box  of  tools  the  vaudeville  writer  has  at 
his  command. 

L  The  Physical  Pkoportions  of  the  Vaudeviixb 
Stage 

The  footlights  are  the  equator  of  the  theatre,  sepa^ 
rating  the  "front  of  the  house,"  or  auditorium,  from 
the  "back  of  the  house,"  or  stage.  The  frame  through 
which  the  audience  views  the  stage  is  the  "  proscenium 
arch."  Flat  against  the  stage  side  of  the  arch  run  the 
"house  curtain"  and  the  asbestos  curtain  that  are 
rused  at  the  beginning  and  lowered  at  the  end  of  the 
performance. 

That  portion  of  the  stage  which  lies  between  the 
carving  footlights  and  a  line  drawn  between  the  bases 
of  the  proscenium  arch  is  called  the  "apron."  The 
^ron  is  very  wide  in  old-fashioned  theatres,  but  is 
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seldom  more  than  two  or  three  feet  wide  in 

built  houses. 

t.     One 

Bsck  of  the  proscenium  arch  —  four  feet  or  more 
behind  it  —  you  have  noticed  canvatkcovered  wings 
painted  in  neutral-toned  draperies  to  harmoniie  with 
every  sort  of  curtain,  and  you  have  noticed  that  they 
are  pushed  forward  or  drawn  back  as  it  is  found  nec- 
essary to  widen  or  make  narrow  the  stage  opening. 
These  first  wings,  called  "tormentors,"'  extend  up- 
ward from  the  floor  —  anywhere  from  18  to  25  feet,  — 
to  the  "Grand  Drapery"  and  "Working  Drapery," 
OT  first  "border,"  which  extend  and  hang  just  in 
front  of  them  across  the  stage  and  hide  the  stage- 
rigging  from  the  audience.  The  space  lying  between 
the  tormentors  and  a  line  drawn  between  the  bases 
of  the  proscenium  arch  is  called  "One." 

It  is  in  One  that  monologues,  most  "single  acts"  — 
that  is,  acts  presented  by  one  •  person — and  many 
"two-acts"  —  acts  requiring  but  two  people  —  are 
played. 

Behind  the  tormentors  is  a  curtain  called  the  "olio," 
which  fulfills  the  triple  purpose  of  hiding  the  rest  of 
the  stage,  serving  as  scenery  for  acts  in  One  and  often 
as  a  curtain  to  raise  and  lower  on  acts  playing  in  the 
space  back  of  One. 

>  No  one  of  the  score  I  have  uked  (or  the  origin  of  the  word 
lormetOer  bu  been  aUe  to  give  it.  They  all  uy  they  have  aaked 
old-time  itagenxipenten,  but  even  they  did  not  know. 
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3.    Two 

Five,  or  six,  or  even  seven  feet  behind  the  tor- 
mentors you  have  noticed  another  set  of  wings  which 
—  extending  parallel  with  the  tormentors  —  serve 
to  mask  the  rest  of  stage.  The  space  between  these 
wings  and  the  line  of  the  olio  is  called  "Two." 

In  Two,  acts  such  as  fiirtation-acts  —  a  man  and 
a  woman  playing  lover-like  scenes  —  which  use  scenery 
or  small  "props,"  and  all  other  turns  requiring  but  a 
small  playing  space,  are  staged. 

3.     Three 

An  equal  number  of  feet  back  of  the  wings  that 
bound  Two,  are  wings  that  serve  as  boundaries  for 
"Three." 

In  Three,  playlets  that  require  but  shallow  sets, 
and  other  acts  that  need  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
for  presentation,  are  played. 

4.     Four  or  Full  Stage 

Behind  the  wings  that  bound  Three  are  another 
pair  of  wings,  set  an  equal  number  of  feet  back,  which 
serve  as  the  boundaries  of  "Four."  But,  as  there  are 
rarely  more  than  four  entrances  on  any  stage,  Four  is 
usually  called  "Full  Stage." 

In  Full  Stage  are  presented  all  acts  such  as  acro- 
batic acts,  animal  turns,  musical  comedies,  playlets 
and  other  pretentious  acts  that  require  deep  sets  and 
a  wide  playing  space. 
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5-  Bve  Stage 

Sometimes  tbe  very  point  of  a  playlet  depends  up(m 
showing  not  the  conventional  stage,  as  it  is  commonly 
seen,  but  the  real  stage  as  it  is,  tmset  vith  scenery; 
therefore  sometimes  the  entire  stage  is  used  as  the 
playing  stage,  and  then  in  the  vernacular  it  is  called 
"Bare  Stage." ' 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  diagram  of  the  stage  of 
Keith's  Palace  Theatre,  New  York  City.  A  com- 
parison of  the  preceding  definitions  with  this  diagram 
should  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  vaudeville 
playing  stage. 

n.    The  Working  Defaktuents  of  the 
Vaudeville  Stage 

At  audience-right  —  or  stage-left  —  flat  against  the 
extended  wall  of  the  proscenium  arch  in  the  First 
Entrance  (to  One)  there  is  usually  a  signal-board 
equipped  with  push  buttons  presided  over  by  the 
stage- manager.  The  stage-manager  is  the  autocrat 
behind  the  scenes.  His  duty  is  to  see  that  the  pro- 
gram is  run  smoothly  without  the  slightest  hitch  or 
wait  between  acts  and  to  raise  and  lower  the  oHo,  or 
to  signal  the  act-curtain  up  or  down,  on  cues.* 

'  Tkt  New  Leader,  written  by  Aaron  Hofiman  and  pkyed  for 
HO  many  yean  by  Sam  Mum  &  Company,  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  Bare  Stage  act. 

'  A  cu£  19  a  certain  word  or  action  regarded  as  the  signal  for 
iome  other  speech  or  action  by  another  actor,  or  the  agnal  for  the 
tights  to  change  oi  a  beU  to  ring  or  something  to  happen  during 
the  course  of  a  dramatic  entertainment. 
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When  an  act  is  ready  to  Im^,  the  stage-manager 
pushes  a  button  to  signal  the  olio  up  or  raiaes  it 
himself  —  if  that  drop  >  is  worked  from  the  stage  — 
and  on  the  last  cue  be  pushes  another  button  to  signal 
the  curtain  down,  or  lowers  it  himself,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  keeps  time  on  the  various  acts  and'  sees  that 
the  performers  are  ready  when  their  turn  arrives. 
Under  the  stage-manager  are  the  various  departments 
to  which  the  working  of  scenery  and  effects  are 
entrusted. 

I.    The  Staje-CarpenUr  atid  Bis  Flymen  and  Grips 

As  a  rule  the  stage-manager  is  also  the  stage-car- 
penter. As  such  be,  the  wizard  of  scenery,  has  charge 
of  the  men,  and  is  able  to  erect  a  palace,  construct  a 
tenement,  raise  a  garden  or  a  forest,  or  supply  you 
with  a  city  street  in  an  instant. 

Up  on  the  wall  of  the  stage,  just  under  a  network 
of  iron  called  the  "gridiron" — on  which  there  are 
innumerable  pulleys  through  which  run  ropes  or 
"lines"  that  carry  the  scenery  —  there  is,  in  the  older 
houses,  a  balcony  called  the  "fly-gallery."  Into  the 
fly-gallery   run   the   ends  of   all   the   lines   that   are 

>  A  drop  is  the  genenl  nunc  for  &  curUin  of  canvu — p«in(ed 
to  repreient  loroe  icnie  uid  stretched  on  a  batten  —  •  kmg,  thi^ 
(trip  of  wood  —  pocketed  in  the  knrer  end  to  give  the  cuivu  the 
lequired  stability.  Sett  of  Una  are  tied  to  the  upper  batten  on 
which  the  drop  ii  tied  and  thui  the  drop  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  its  place  on  the  stage.  There  are  sets  of  lines  in  the  rear  bound- 
aries of  One,  Two,  Three  and  Four,  and  drops  can  be  Inmt  on 
any  desired  set. 
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attached  to  the  counter- weighted  drops  and  cur- 
tains; and  in  the  gallery  are  the  flymen  who  pull 
madly  on  these  ropes  to  lift  or  lower  the  curtains  and 
drops  when  the  signal  flashes  under  the  finger  of  the 
stage-manager  at  the  signal-board  below.  But  in  the 
newer  houses  nearly  all  drops  and  scenery  are  worked 
from  the  stage  level,  and  the  fly-gallery  —  if  there  a 
one  —  is  deserted. 

When  a  "set"  is  to  be  made,  the  stage-carpenter 
takes  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  and  claps  his 
hands  a  certain  number  of  times  to  make  his  men 
understand  which  particular  set  is  wanted  —  if  the 
sequence  of  the  sets  has  not  yet  been  determined  and 
written  down  for  the  flymen  to  follow  in  definite 
order.  Then  the  flymen  lower  a  drop  to  its  place  on 
the  stage  and  the  "grips"  push  out  the  "flats"  that 
make  the  wall  of  a  room  or  the  wings  that  form  the 
scenery  of  a  forest  —  or  whatever  the  set  may  be. 

3.  The  Property-Man  and  Bis  Assistants 
Into  the  mimic  room  that  the  grips  are  setting 
comes  the  Property-man  — "Props,"  in  stage  argot  — 
with  his  assistants,  who  place  in  the  designated  posi- 
tions the  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  pianos,  and  other  prop- 
erties, that  the  story  enacted  in  this  room  demands. 

After  the  act  has  been  presmted  and  the  curtain 
has  been  rung  down,  the  order  to  "strike"  is  given 
and  the  dearers  run  in  and  take  away  all  the  furni- 
ture and  properties,  while  the  property-man  substitutes 
the  new  furniture  and  properties  that  are  needed.   This  is 
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done  at  the  same  time  the  gtq»  tad  tyium  ■<•  ffciin 
jng  the  scenery.  No  regiment  ii  better  tniDed  te  iti 
dutiet.  Tlie  property-man  of  the  aTonge  vandlBviUe 
theatre  is  a  hard-worked  chap.  Bcdde  bdng  an  oqMrt 
in  properties,  he  must  be  MHiwthing  of  an  actor,  iaffU 
there  i>  an  "extra  man"  needed  in  a  pla^  wlUl « 
line  or  two  to  speak,  it  ia  on  him  that  the  doty  ialli> 
He  must  be  ready  on  the  instant  with  all  aorta. oi 
effects,  such  as  glass-craflhea  and  woodrcraslMi,  iriwn 
a  noise  like  a  man  being  thrown  dovnttafaa  or 
through  a  window  is  required,  or  if  a  doorbcO  or  a 
telephone-bdl  must  ring  at  a  certain  instant  on  a 
certain  cue,  or  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  wash^of  the 
sea  on  the  shore,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  effects 
be  desired. 

5.    The  Eledrieian 

Upon  the  electrician  fall  all  the  duties  of  Jove  in 
the  delicate  matter  of  making  the  sun  to  shine  or  the 
moon  to  cast  its  pale  rays  over  a  lover's  scene.  Next 
to  the  stage-manager's  signal-board,  or  in  a  gallery 
rig^t  over  it,  or  perhaps  on  the  other  aide  of  the  stage, 
stands  the  electric  switch-board.  From  here  all  the 
stage  lights  and  the  lights  in  the  auditorium  and  all 
over  the  front  of  the  house  are  operated. 

From  the  footlights  with  their  red  and  white  and 
blue  and  van-tinted  bulbs,  to  the  borders  that  light 
the  scenery  from  above,  the  bunch-lights  that  shed 
required  lights  through  windows,  the  grate-logs, '  the 
lamps  and  chandeliers  that  light  the   mimic   rooms 
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themselves,  and  the  spot-light  operated  by  the  man  m 
the  haven  of  the  gallery  gods  out  front,  all  are  under 
the  diiection  of  the  electrician  who  sits  up  in  his  little 
gallery  and  makes  the  moonlight  suddenly  give  place 
to  blazing  sunlight  on  a  cue. 

It  is  to  the  stage-manager  and  the  stage-carpento*, 
the  property-man  and  the  electrician,  that  are  due  the 
working  of  the  stage  miracles  that  delight  us  in  the 
theatres. 

m.    The    Scenesy  op  the  Vaudeville  Stage 

In  the  ancient  days  before  even  candles  were  in- 
vented —  the  rush-light  days  of  Shakespere  and  his 
predecessors  —  plays  were  presented  in  open  court- 
yards or,  as  in  France,  in  tennis-courts  in  the  broad 
dayli^t.  A  proscenium  arch  was  all  the  scenery  usu- 
ally thought  necessary  in  these  outdoor  performances, 
and  when  the  plays  were  given  indoors  even  the  most 
realistic  scenery  would  have  been  of  little  value  in  the 
rush-lit  semi-darkness.  Then,  indeed,  the  play  was 
the  thing.  A  character  walked  into  the  STORY  and 
out  of  it  again;  and  "place"  was  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  audience,  aided  by  the  changing  of  a  sign 
that  stated  where  the  story  had  chosen  to  move  itself. 

As  the  centuries  rolled  along,  improvements  in 
lighting  methods  made  indoor  theatrical  presentations 
more  common  and  brought  scenery  into  effective  use. 
The  invention  of  the  kerosene  lamp  and  later  the 
invention  of  gas  brought  enough  light  upon  the  stage 
to  permit  the  actor  to  step  back  from  the  footlights 
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into  a  wider  working<gpace  set  with  the  roonu  and 
streets  of  real  life.  Thea  with  the  dectiic  li^t  euott 
the  scenic  revolution  that  emancipated  the  stage  for> 
ever  from  enforced  gloomy  darkness,  permitted  the 
actor's  expressive  face  to  be  seen  farther  back  from 
the  footlights,  and  made  of  the  proscenium  arch  the 
frame  of  a  picture. 

"It  is  for  this  picture-frame  stage  that  every  dram- 
atist is  composing  his  plays,"  Brander  Matthews 
says;  "and  his  methods  are  of  necessity  those  of  the 
picture-frame  stage;  just  as  the  methods  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan  dramatic  poet  were  of  necessity  those  of  the 
platform  stage."  And  on  the  same  page:  "The  influ- 
ence of  the  realisUc  movement  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  imposed  on  the  stage-manager  the 
duty  of  making  every  scene  characteristic  of  the  period 
and  of  the  people,  and  of  relating  the  characters 
closely  to  their  environment." ' 

On  the  vaudeville  stage  to-day,  when  all  the  sciences 
and  the  arts  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  drama,  there 
is  no  period  nor  place,  nor  even  a  feeling  of  atmos- 
phere, that  cannot  be  reproduced  with  amazing  truth 
Mid  beauty  of  eSect.  Everything  in  the  way  of 
scenery  is  artistically  possible,  from  the  squalid  room 
of  the  tenement-dweller  to  the  blossoming  garden 
before  the  palace  of  a  king  —  but  artistic  possibility 
and  financial  advisability  are  two  very  different 
things. 

If  an  act  is  designed  to  win  success  by  spectacular 
>  Tie  Study  of  Ike  Drama,  Bnndet  M&tthem. 
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appeal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  good  business  for 
tbe  producer  to  spend  as  much  money  as  is  necessary 
to  make  his  effects  more  beautiful  and  more  amazing 
than  anything  ever  before  seen  upon  the  stage.  But 
even  here  he  must  hold  his  expenses  down  to  the 
minimum  that  will  prove  a  good  investment,  and 
what  he  may  spend  is  dependent  on  what  the  vaude- 
ville managers  will  pay  for  the  privUege  of  showing 
that  act  in  their  houses. 

But  it  is  not  with  spectacular  acts  that  the  vaude- 
ville writer  has  particularly  to  deal.  His  problem  is 
not  compounded  of  extravagant  scenery,  gorgeous 
properties,  trick-scenes  and  light-effects.  Like  Shake- 
q>ere,  for  him  the  play  —  the  story  —  is  the  thing. 
The  problem  he  faces  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 
With  everything  artistically  possible,  what  is  finan- 
cially advisable? 

1.     The  Successful  Writer's  Altitude  toward  Scenery 

The  highest  praise  a  vaudevillian  can  conjure  up 
out  of  his  vast  reservoir  of  enthusiastic  adjectives  to 
ap{dy  to  any  act  is,  "It  can  be  played  in  the  alley 
and  knock  'em  cold."  In  plain  English  he  means, 
the  STORY  is  so  good  that  it  doesn't  require  scenery. 

Scenery,  in  the  business  of  vaudeville  —  please  note 
the  word  "business" — has  no  artistic  meaning.  If 
the  owner  of  a  dwelling  house  could  rent  his  property 
with  the  rooms  unpapered  and  the  woodwork  un- 
painted,  he  would  gladly  do  so  and  pocket  the  saving, 
wouldn't  he?    In  predsely  the  same  spirit  the  vaude- 
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ville-act  owner  would  sdl  his  act  without  going  to  tha 
expense  of  buying  ajid  tran^xirting  scenery,  if  Im 
could  get  the  same  price  for  it.  To  the  vMidevilUMi 
scenery  is  a  business  investment 

Because  he  can  get  more  money  tot  his  act  if  It  is 
properly  mounted  in  a  pleanng  picture,  the  vaukvllla 
producer  invests  in  scenery.  But  lie  has  to  figare 
dosely,  just  as  every  other  bunness  man  is  compelled 
to  scheme  and  contrive  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  the 
bnuness  asset  of  scenery  will  turn  into  a  white  cte- 
phant  and  eat  up  all  his  profits. 

Jesse  L.  Lasky,  whose  many  pleasing  musical  acts 
will  be  remembered,  had  many  a  near-failtu«  at  the 
beginning  of  his  vaudeviUe^roducing  career  because 
of  liis  artistic  leaning  toward  the  beautiful  in  stage 
setting.  His  subsequent  successes  were  no  less  ideas- 
ing  because  he  learned  the  magic  of  the  scenery  mys- 
tery. Lasky  is  but  one  example,  and  were  it  not  tliat 
the  names  of  vaudeville  acts  are  but  fleeting  memories, 
dimmed  and  eclipsed  by  the  crowded  impresuona  oi 
many  acts  seen  at  one  sitting,  there  might  be  given 
an  amazing  list  of  beautiful  little  entertainments  that 
have  failed  because  of  the  transportation  cost  of  the 
scenery  they  required. 

When  a  producer  is  approached  with  a  request  to 
read  a  vaudeville  act  he  invariably  asks,  "What 
scenery?"     His  problem  is  in  two  parts: 

I.  He  must  decide  whether  the  merits  of  the  act, 
itself,  justify  him  in  investing  his  money  in  scenery  on 
the  gamble  that  the  act  will  be  a  success. 
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a.  If  the  act  proves  a  success,  can  the  scenery  be 
transported  from  town  to  town  at  so  low  a  cost  that 
the  added  price  he  can  get  for  the  act  will  allow  a 
gross  profit  large  enough  to  repay  the  original  cost 
of  the  scenery  and  leave  a  net  profit? 

An  experience  of  my  own  in  producing  a  very  small 
act  —  small  enough  to  be  in  the  .primary  class  —  may 
be  as  amusing  as  it  is  typical.  My  partners  and  I 
decided  to  put  out  a  quartet.  We  engaged  four  good 
singers,  two  of  them  men,  and  two  women.  I  wrote 
the  little  story  that  introduced  them  in  a  humorous 
way  and  we  set  to  work  rehearsing.  At  the  same  time 
the  scenic  artist  hung  three  nice  big  canvases  on  his 
paint  frames  and  laid  out  a  charming  street-scene  in 
the  Italian  Quarter  of  Anywhere,  the  interior  of  a 
squalid  tenement  and  the  throne  room  of  a  palace. 

The  first  drop  was  designed  to  be  hung  behind  the 
Olio  —  for  the  act  opened  in  One  —  and  when  the  Olio 
went  up,  after  the  act's  name  was  hung  out,  the 
lights  dimmed  to  the  blue  and  soft  green  of  evening  in 
the  Quarter.  Then  the  soprano  commenced  singing, 
the  tenor  took  up  the  duet,  and  they  opened  the  act 
by  walking  rhythmically  with  the  popular  ballad  air 
to  stage-centre  in  the  amber  of  the  spot-light.  When 
the  duet  was  finished,  on  came  the  baritone,  and  then 
the  contralto,  and  there  was  a  little  comedy  before 
they  sang  their  first  quartet  number. 

Then  the  first  drop  was  lifted  in  darkness  and  the 
scene  changed  to  the  interior  of  the  squalid  tenement 
in  which  the  pathos  of  the  little  story  unfolded,  and 
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a  characteristic  song  was  aung.  At  length  the  Kene 
changed  to  the  throne  room  of  the  palace,  where  the 
plot  resolved  itself  into  happiness  and  the  little  open 
closed  with  the  "Quartet  from  RigcAetto." 

The  act  was  a  success;  it  never  received  less  than 
five  bows  and  always  took  two  encores.  But  we  paid 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  those  niiracles  of 
drops,  my  partners  and  I,  and  we  used  them  only 
one  week. 

In  the  first  place,  the  drops  were  too  big  for  the 
stage  on  which  we  "tried  out"  the  act.  We  could 
not  use  them  there  and  played  before  the  house 
street-dr<^  and  in  the  house  palace  set.  The  act 
went  very  well.  We  shipped  the  drops  at  length- 
rates  —  as  all  scenery  is  charged  for  by  expressmen 
and  railroads  —  to  the  next  town.  There  we  used 
them  and  the  act  went  better.  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  bigger  success  was  due  to  the  smoother 
working  of  the  act  or  to  the  beautiful  drops. 

The  price  for  which  the  act  was  playing  at  that 
breaking-in  period  led  me  to  ponder  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  drops  in  their  rolled-up  form  on  the 
battens.  Therefore  when  I  was  informed  that  the 
stage  in  the  next  town  was  a  small  one,  I  had  a  bright 
idea.  I  ordered  the  stage-carpenter  to  take  the  drops 
from  their  battens,  discard  the  battens,  and  put 
pockets  on  the  lower  ends  of  the  drops  and  equip  the 
upper  ends  with  tie  ropes  so  the  drops  could  be  tied 
on  the  battens  used  in  the  various  houses.  The  drops 
would  then  fit  small  or  large  stages  equally  well  and 
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could  be  folded  up  into  a  small  enough  space  to  tuck  in 
a  trunk  and  save  all  the  excess  transportation  charges. 

Of  course  the  drops  folded  up  all  right,  but  they 
unfolded  in  chips  of  scaled-oS  paint.  In  the  excite- 
ment, or  the  deure  to  "take  a  chance,"  I  had  not 
given  a  thought  to  the  plain  fact  that  the  drops  were 
not  aniline.  They  were  doomed  to  chip  in  time  any- 
way, and  folding  only  hastened  their  end.  Still,  we 
received  just  as  much  money  for  the  act  all  the  time 
we  were  playing  it,  as  though  we  had  carried  the 
beautiful  drops. 

Now  comes  the  third  lesson  of  this  incident:  Al- 
thot^h  we  were  precisely  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
dght  dollars  "out"  on  account  of  the  drops,  we  really 
saved  money  in  the  end  because  we  were  forced  to  dis- 
card  them.  The  local  union  of  the  International  Asso- 
dation  of  nieatrical  Stage  Emfdoyees  —  St^e  Hands' 
Union,  for  short  —  tried  to  assess  me  in  the  town  where 
we  first  used  the  drops,  for  the  salary  of  a  stage-carpen- 
ter. According  to  their  then  iron-clad  rule,  before 
which  managers  had  to  bow,  the  scenery  of  every  act 
carrying  as  many  as  three  drops  on  battens  had  to  be 
hung  and  taken  down  by  the  act's  own  stage-carpen- 
ter —  at  forty  dollars  a  week.  They  could  not  collect 
from  such  an  act  today  because  the  rules  have  been 
changed,  but  our  act  was  liable,  under  the  old  rules, 
and  I  evaded  it  only  by  diplomacy.  But  even  to-day 
every  act  that  carries  a  full  set  of  scenery  —  such  as 
a  playlet  requiring  a  special  set  —  must  carry  its  own 
stage-carpenter. 
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Therefore,  to  the  proMem  ai  ori^nal  coit  and  tzMit* 
portation  expense,  now  uld  the  chaige  of  forty  dollut 
a  week  agaiiut  scenery  —and  an  average  of  five  dol- 
lars a  week  extra  raQroad  fare  for  the.  ftage-carpeater 
—  and  you  begin  to  perceive  why  a  vaadevQle  pto> 
duca  asks,  when  you  reqoeat  Urn  to  xead  ao  act: 
"What  scenery?" 

There  b  no  intention  of  dea^ng  the  use  of  special 
scenery  in  vaudeville.  Some  of  the  very  best  and 
most  profitable  acts,  even  aside  from  great  scenic 
one-act  dramas  like  "The  System,'"  would  be  com- 
paratively valueless  without  their  individual  sets.  And 
furthermore  the  use  of  scenery,  with  the  far-reaching 
possibilities  of  the  special  set  in  all  its  beauty  and  —  on 
this  side  of  the  water  —  hitherto  unrealized  effective- 
ness, has  not  yet  even  approached  its  noon.  Together 
with  the  ceaseless  advance  of  the  art  of  mount- 
ing a  full-evening  play  on  the  legitimate  stage*  will 
go  the  no  less  artistic  vaudeville  act.  But,  for  the 
writer  anxious  to  make  a  success  of  vaudeville  writing, 
the  special  set  should  be  decried.  Indeed,  the  q>edal 
set  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  writer's  problem  at  all. 

Xo  scenery  can  make  up  for  weakness  of  story. 
.  Rather,  like  a  paste  diamond  in  an  exquisitely  chased, 
pure  gold  setting,  the  paste  story  will  appear  at 
greater  disadvantage^  because  of  the  very  beauty  of  its 

'   Sec  Appendix. 

'  The  Tlieatn  of  To-Day,  Hirani  Kelly  Moderwell's  book  on  the 
modem  theatre,  will  repay  reading  by  aaycine  puticularly  interested 
in  the  aptdal  set  and  its  ponibilitiei. 
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sunoundiogs.  The  writer  should  make  his  story  so 
fine  that  it  will  sparkle  brilliantly  in  any  setting. 

The  only  thought  that  successful  vaudeville  writers 
give  to  scenery  is  to  indicate  in  their  manuscripts  the 
surroundings  that  "relate  the  characters  closely  to 
their  envirouneot." 

It  requires  no  ability  to  imagine  startling  and 
beautiful  scenic  effects  that  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
produce — that  is  no  "trick."  The  vaudeville  scen- 
ery magic  lies  in  making  use  of  simple  scenes  that  can 
be  carried  at  little  cost  —  or,  better  still  for:  the  new 
writer,  in  twisting  the  combinations  of  drops  and  sets 
to  be  found  in  every  vaudeville  house  to  new  uses. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Scenesy  Couiconly  Found  in  Vausbvillb 

Theatres 

I.  TheCHio 
In  every  vaudeville  theatre  there  is  an  Olio  and, 
although  the  scene  which  it  is  designed  to  represent 
may  be  different  in  each  house,  the  street  Olio  is 
common  enough  to  be  counted  as  universally  used. 
Usually  there  are  two  drops  in  "One,"  either  of  which 
may  be  the  Olio,  and  one  of  them  is  likely  to  rep- 
resent a  street,  whUe  the  other  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a 
palace  scene. 

3.    0pm  Sets 

Usually  in  Four  —  and  sometimes  in  Three  —  there 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  vaudeville  theatre 
two  different  drops,  which  with  their  matching  wings' 
form  the  two  common  "open  sets"  —  or  scenes  coro- 
pwsed  merely  of  a  rear  drop  and  side  wings,  and  not 
boxed  in. 

The  Wood  Set  consists  of  a  drop  painted  to  represent 
the  interior  of  a  wood  or  forest,  with  wings  painted 
in  the  same  style.  It  is  used  for  knock-about  acts, 
clown  acts,  bicycle  acts,  animal  turns  and  other  acta 

>  A  m'ni  b  a  double  frame  of  wood  covered  with  painted  canvas 
and  set  to  stand  u  this  book  mH  when  its  coven  are  c^ieiied  at 
light  angles  to  eadi  other. 
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that  require  a  deep  stage  and  can  play  in  this  sort 
of  scene. 

The  Palace  Set,  with  its  drop  and  wings,  is  painted 
to  represent  the  interior  of  a  palace.  It  is  used  for 
dancing  acts,  acrobats  and  other  acts  that  require  a 
deep  stage  and  can  appropriately  play  in  a  palace 


5.     Tke  Box  Sets 

A  "  box  set "  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  set  of  scen- 
ery that  is  box-shaped.  It  represents  a  room  seen 
through  the  fourth  wall,  which  has  been  removed. 
Sometimes  with  a  ceiling-piece,  but  almost  invariably 
with  "borders"  —  which  are  painted  canvas  strips 
hanging  in  front  of  the  "border-lights"  to  mask  them 
and  keep  the  audience  from  seeing  the  ropes  and 
pulleys  hanging  from  the  gridiron  —  the  box  set  more 
nearly  mimics  reality  than  the  open  set,  which  calls 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  audience  to  supply  the 
realities  that  are  entirely  lacking  or  only  hinted  at. 

The  painted  canvas  units  which  are  assembled  to 
make  the  box  set  are  called  "flats."  A  flat  is  a 
wooden  frame  about  six  feet  six  inches  wide  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long,  covered  with  canvas  and, 
of  co8rse,  painted  with  any  scene  desired.  It  differs 
from  a  wing  in  being  only  one-half  the  double  frame; 
therefore  it  cannot  stand  alone. 

Upon  the  upper  end  of  each  flat  along  the  unpainted 
outer  edge  there  is  fastened  a  rope  as  long  as  the  flat. 
Two-thirds  of  the  way  up  from  the  bottow  of  the 
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corresponding  edge  of  the  matching  flat  there  is  a 
"cleat,"  or  metal  strip,  into  which  the  rope,  c^  "lash- 
line"  is  snapped.  The  two  fiats  are  then  drawn 
tight  together  so  that  their  edges  match  evenly  and 
the  lash-line  is  lashed  through  the  framework  to  hold 
the  flats  firmly  together. 

While  one  flat  may  be  a  painted  wall,  the  next  may 
contain  a  doorway  and  door,  another  a  part  of  an 
ornamental  arch,  and  still  another  a  window,  so,  when 
the  various  flats  are  assembled  and  set,  the  box  set 
will  have  the  appearance  of  a  room  containing  doors 
and  windows  and  even  ornamental  arches.  The  most 
varied  scenes  can  thus  be  realistically  set  up. 

In  the  rear  of  open  doors  there  are  usually  wings, 
or  perhaps  flats,*  painted  to  represent  the  walls  of 
hallways  and  adjoining  rooms  and  they  are  called 
"interior  backings."  Behind  a  door  supposed  to 
open  out  into  the  street  or  behind  windows  overlook- 
ing the  country,  there  are  hung,  or  set,  short  drops  or 
wings  painted  to  show  parts  of  a  street,  a  garden,  or  a 
country-side,  and  these  are  called  "exterior  backings." 

The  Centre-door  Fancy  is  the  most  common  of  the 
box  sets.  Called  "fancy,"  because  it  has  an  arch 
with  portieres  and  a  rich-looking  backing,  and  because 

'  When  flats  are  used  as  backings  they  ue  made  stable  by  the 
use  of  the  stage-brace,  a  device  made  of  wood  and  capable  of 
extenaion,  after  the  maimer  of  the  legs  of  a  camera  tripod.  It  is 
fitted  with  double  metal  hooks  on  one  aid  to  hook  into  the  wooden 
ooss-bar  on  the  bade  of  the  flat  and  with  metal  eyes  on  the  other 
end  through  which  staie-screuis  are  inserted  and  screwed  into 
the  floor  of  the  stage. 
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it  is  supposed  to  lead  into  the  other  palatial  rootna  of 
the  house,  this  set  can  be  used  for  a  less  pretentious 
scene  by  the  substitution  of  a  matched  door  for  the 
arch. 

In  this  plainer  form  it  is  called  simply  The  Parlor 
Set,  Sometimes  a  parlor  set  is  equipped  with  a 
French  window,  but  this  should  not  be  counted  on. 
But  there  are  usually  a  grate  and  mantelpiece,  and 
three  doors.  The  doors  are  designed  to  be  set,  one 
in  the  rear  wall,  and  one  in  each  of  the  right  and  left 
walls.  A  ceiling-piece  is  rarely  found,  but  borders 
are  always  to  be  had,  and  a  chandelier  is  customary. 

The  Kitchen  Set  is,  as  the  name  implies,  less  pre- 
tentious than  the  changeable  parlor  set.  It  usually  is 
equipped  with  three  doors,  possesses  matching  borders, 
may  have  an  ordinary  window,  and  often  has  a  fire- 
place panel. 

Sligjitly  altered  in  appearance,  by  changing  the 
positions  of  the  doors  and  the  not  very  common  sub- 
stitution of  a  "half-glass  door"  in  the  rear  wall,  the 
kitchen  set  does  duty  as  The  Office  Set. 

It  is  in  these  two  box  sets  —  changed  in  minor 
details  to  serve  as  four  sets  —  that  the  vaudeville 
playlet  is  played. 

On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  eight  diagrams 
showing  how  the  stock  or  house  box  sets  can  be  set 
in  various  forms.  A  study  of  these  will  show  how  two 
different  acts  u^g  the  same  house  set  can  be  given 
surroundings  that  appear  absolutely  different.  These 
diagrams  should  prove  of  great  help  to  the  playlet 
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writer  who  wishes  to  know  how  many  doors  he  may 
use,  where  they  are  placed  and  how  his  act  wQl  fit 
and  play  in  a  regulation  set  of  scenery. 

iNTSODCCnON  TO   DlAGXAKS 

The  following  di^;rains,  showing  the  scenic  equip- 
ment of  the  average  vaudeville  theatre,  have  been 
specially  drawn  for  this  volume  and  are  used  here  by 
courtesy  of  the  I^ee  Lash  Studios,  New  York.  As 
tfaey  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to 
the  foot,  the  precise  size  of  the  various  scenes  may  be 
calculated. 

The  diagrams  are  based  on  the  average  vaudeville 
stage,  which  allows  thirty  or  thirty-two  feet  between 
tormentors.  The  proscenium  arch  may  be  much 
greater,  but  the  average  vaudeville  stage  will  set  the 
tormentors  about  thirty  feet  apart.  All  vaudeville 
stage  settings  are  made  back  of  the  tormentor  line. 

At  the  tormentor  line  there  wilt  be,  of  course,  a 
Grand  Drapery  and  Working  Drapery  which  will  mask 
the  first  entrance  overhead. 

There  will  be  either  a  set  of  borders  for  each  scene, 
ta  else  the  borders  will  be  painted  to  use  with  any 
scene,  to  mask  the  stage  rigging.  The  borders  are 
usually  hung  from  six  to  seven  feet  apart,  so  that  in 
planning  a  scene  this  should  be  considered.  In  a  few 
of  the  larger  houses,  a  ceiling-piece  is  found,  but,  as  has 
been  said,  this  is  so  rare  it  should  not  be  counted  on. 

Most  houses  have  a  floor  cloth,  and  medallion  or 
carpet,  in  addition  to  the  properties  hereafter  described. 
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Reference  to  the  diagrama  will  show  that  the  tor- 
mentors have  a  "  flipper,"  which  runs  to  the  proscenium 
arch  wall;  in  the  flipper  is  usually  a  door  or  a  cur- 
tained opening  for  the  entrances  and  exits  of  acts  in  One. 

If  you  will  combine  with  the  diagrams  shown  these 
elements  which  cannot  be  diagrammed,  you  will  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  any  scene  is  caO' 
stmcted.  Then  if  you  will  imagine  the  scene  you  have 
in  mind  as  bang  set  up  on  a  stage  like  that  of  the 
Palace  Theatre,  shown  on  p^  31,  you  will  have  a 
working  understanding  of  the  vaudeville  stage. 

What  the  Diaokahs  Include 

A  well-ordered  vaudeville  st^e,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, possesses  Drops  for  use  in  One,  one  or  more 
Fancy  Interiors,  a  Kitchen  Set,  and  Exterior  Sets. 
The  Drops  in  One  are  omitted  from  these  diagrams, 
because  they  would  be  represented  merely  by  a  line 
drawn  behind  the  tormentors. 

The  Fancy  Interiors  may  include  a  Light  Fancy, 
a  Dark  Fancy,  an  Oak  Interior,  and  a  Plain  Chamber 
set.  As  the  differences  are  largely  of  painting,  the  usual 
Centre-door  Fancy  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  varia- 
tions —  five  different  ways  of  setting  it  are  shown. 

Two  out  of  the  many  different  ways  of  setting  the 
Kitchen  Set  are  given. 

The  Exterior  Set  allows  little  or  no  variation;  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  place  balustrades, 
vases,  etc.,  in  different  positions  on  the  stage;  there- 
fore but  one  diagram  is  supplied. 
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4.    Pnpirius 

In  the  aigot  of  the  stage  the  word  "pnynty"  cr  ,■ 
"prop"  meam  any  utide — adde  from,  inenery — « 
necessary  for  the  proper  mounting  or  presentation  of  ! 
a  play.  A  property  may  be  a  set  of  furniture,  a  nig^  ' 
a  pair  of  [>orti%res,  a  picture  for  the  wall,  a  tdephcm^  ' 
a  kitchen  range  or  a  stew-pan  —  indeed,  ansrthing  at  .' 
an  that  b  not  scenery,  although  serving  to  complete 
the  effect  and  illuuon  of  a  scene. 

Pamtlwe  is  usually  of  only  two  kinds  in  a  vaude- 
ville playhouse.  There  is  a  set  of  parlor  furniture  to 
go  with  the  parlor  set  and  a  set  of  kitchen  furniture 
to  furnish  the  kitchen  set.  But,  while  these  are  all 
that  are  at  the  immediate  command  of  the  property- 
man,  he  is  usually  permitted  to  exchange  tickets  for 
the  theatre  with  any  dealer  willing  to  lend  needed 
sets  of  furniture,  such  as  a  desk  or  other  office  equip- 
ment  spedaUy  required  for  the  use  of  an  act. 

In  tlus  way  the  sets  of  furniture  in  the  property 
room  may  be  expanded  with  temporary  additions  into 
combinations  of  infinite  variety.  But,  it  is  wise  not  to 
ask  for  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  for  many  theatre 
owners  frown  upon  bills  for  hauling,  even  though 
the  rent  of  the  furniture  may  be  only  a  pair  of  seats. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  unwise  to  specify  in  the 
property-list  —  which  is  a  printed  list  of  the  prop- 
erties each  act  requires  —  anything  in  the  way  of  rugs 
that  is  unusual.  Though  some  theatres  have  more 
than  two  kinds  of  rugs,  the  white  bear  rug  and  the 
carpet  rug  are  the  most  common. 
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It  b  also  unwise  to  ask  for  pictutes  to  hang  on  the 
walls.  If  a  picture  is  required,  one  is  usually  sui>- 
plied  set  upon  as  easel. 

Of  course,  every  theatre  is  equipped  with  prc^ 
telephones  and  sets  of  dishes  and  ^ver  for  dinner 
scenes.  But  there  are  few  vaudeville  houses  in  the 
country  that  have  on  hand  a  bed  for  the  stage, 
although  the  sofa  is  commonly  found. 

A  buffet,  or  sideboard,  fully  equipped  with  pitchers 
and  wine  glasses,  is  customary  in  every  vaudeville 
property  room.  And  champagne  is  supplied  in  adver- 
tising bottles  which  "pop"  and  sparkle  none  the  less 
realistically  because  the  content  is  merely  ginger  ale. 

While  the  foregoing  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  what 
the  property  room  of  a  vaudeville  theatre  may  con- 
tun,  it  gives  the  essential  properties  that  are  com- 
monly found.  Thus  every  ordinary  requirement  of 
the  usual  vaudeville  act  can  be  supplied. 

The  special  properties  that  an  act  may  require  must 
be  carried  by  the  act.  For  instance,  if  a  playlet  is 
laid  in  an  artist's  studio  there  are  all  sorts  of  odds 
and  ends  that  would  lend  a  realistic  effect  to  the 
scene.  A  painter's  easel,  bowls  of  paint  brushes,  a 
palette,  half-finished  pictures  to  hang  on  the  walls, 
oriental  draperies,  a  model's  throne,  and  half  a  dozen 
rugs  to  spread  upon  the  floor,  would  lend  an  atmos- 
phere of  charming  bohemian  realism. 

Special  Sound-Effects  fall  under  the  same  common- 
sense  rule.  For,  while  all  vaudeville  theatres  have 
glass    crashes,    wood    crashes,    slap-sticks,    thunder 
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sheets,  cocoaaut  slidls  for  hones'  hoof-beati,  and  i»- 
volvers  to  be  fired  off-stage,  they  could  not  be  ex* 
pected  to  supply  such  little-called-for  effects  u  realistic 
battle  sounds,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  like  effects. 

If  an  act  depends  on  illusions  for  its  appeal,  it 
wiU,  of  course,  be  well  supplied  with  the  machinery  to 
produce  the  required  sounds.  And  those  that  do  not 
depend  on  exactness  of  illusion  can  usually  secure  the 
effects  required  by  calling  on  the  drummer  with  his  very 
effective  box-of-tricks  to  help  out  the  property-man. 

5.     The  Lighting  of  Ike  Vaudeville  Slage 

At  the  electrical  switchboard  centre  all  the  lights 
of  the  theatre,  as  well  as  those  of  the  stage  itself. 
Pre»ded  over  by  the  electrician,  the  switchboard,  so 
far  as  the  stage  and  its  light  effects  are  concerned, 
commands  two  classes  of  lights.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  arc  light  and  the  second  the  electric  bulb. 

The  Spot4ighis  are  the  lamps  that  depend  upon  the 
arc  for  their  illumination.  If  you  have  ever  sat  in 
the  gallery  of  any  theatre,  and  particularly  of  a  vaude- 
ville theatre,  you  certainly  have  noticed  the  very 
busy  young  man  whose  sole  purpose  in  life  appears 
to  be  to  follow  the  heroine  around  the  stage  with  the 
focused  spot  of  light  that  shines  like  a  halo  about  her. 
The  lamp  with  which  he  accomplishes  this  difficult  feat 
is  appropriately  called  a  "  spot-light."  While  there 
are  often  spot-lights  on  the  electrician's  "bridge,"  as 
his  balcony  is  called,  the  gallery  out  front  is  the 
surest  place  to  find  the  spot-light. 
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The  F6oUights  are  electric  bulbs  dyed  amber,  blue, 
and  red  —  or  any  other  special  shade  deqred  —  be- 
side the  well-known  white,  set  in  a  tin  trough  sunk 
in  the  stage  and  masked  to  shine  only  upon  the  stage. 
By  causing  only  one  group  of  colors  to  light,  the 
electrician  can  seoire  all  sorts  of  variations,  and  with 
the  aid  of  "dimmers"  permit  the  lights  to  shine  bril- 
liantly or  merely  to  glow  with  faint  radiance. 

The  Bordtr-ltgkts  are  electric  bulbs  of  varying 
colors  set  in  tin  troughs  a  little  longer  than  the 
proscenium  tuning  and  are  suspended  above  the 
stage  behind  the  scenery  borders.  They  shine  only 
downward.  There  are  border-lights  just  in  front 
of  the  drops  in  One,  Two,  Three  and  Four, 
and  they  take  the  names  of  "first  border-light," 
"second  border-Ught,"  and  so  on  from  the  drops  tbey 
illuminate. 

Stnp4ights  are  electric  bulbs  set  in  short  strips 
of  tin  troughs,  that  are  equipped  with  hooks  by 
which  they  can  be  hung  behind  doors  and  out-of-the- 
way  dark  places  in  sets  to  illuminate  the  backings. 

A  Bunch4igkt  is  a  box  of  tin  set  on  a  standard, 
which  can  be  moved  about  the  stage  the  length  of  its 
electric  cord,  and  has  ten  or  twelve  electric  bulbs 
inside  that  cast  a  brilliant  illumination  wherever  it  is 
especially  desired.  Squares  of  gelatine  in  metal 
frames  can  be  slipped  into  the  grooves  in  front  of  the 
bunch-light  to  make  the  light  any  color  or  shade 
de«red.  These  boxes  are  especially  valuable  in  giving 
the  effect  of  bla^ng  sunlight  just  outside  the  doors  or 
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windows  of  a  set,  or  to  ifaiiie  tfaroo^  the  iriodgwi 

in  the  soft  hue  of  moonlighL 

Grate  Logs  are  found  in  neariy  every  vaudeviBa 
house  and  are  merely  iron  painted  to  rqirtwnt  lop 
of  wood,  inside  of  which  are  concealed  lampt  tkat 
shine  up  through  red  gdatine,  """'■''"g  the  ^0« 
of  a  wood  fire  whining  in  the  firqd^ce  under  the  man* 
telpiece  usually  found  in  the  oentre-door^ancy  let. 
:  Special  Light-effects  have  advanced  ao  remarkably 
with  the  sdence  of  stage  illuminatian  that  practically 
any  effect  of  nature  may  be  secured.  If  the  producer 
wishes  to  show  the  water  rippling  on  the  river  dit^ 
there  is  a  "ripple-lamp"  at  bis  command,  which  is 
a  clock-actuated  mechanism  that  slowly  revolves  a 
ripple  glass  in  front  of  a  "spot-lamp"  and  casts  a 
realistic  effect  of  water  rippling  in  the  moonlight.    ' 

By  these  mechanical  means,  as  well  as  othen, 
the  moon  or  the  sun  can  be  made  to  shine  through  a 
drop  and  give  tlie  effect  of  rising  or  of  setting,  vol- 
canos  can  be  made  to  pour  forth  blazing  lava  and  a 
hundred  other  amaring  effects  can  be  obtained.  In 
fact,  the  modem  vaudeville  stage  is  honeycombed 
with  trapdoors  and  overhung  with  arching  light- 
bridges,  through  which  and  from  which  all  manner  of 
lights  can  be  thrown  upon  the  stage,  either  to  illl^- 
minate  the  faces  of  the  actors  with  striking  effect,  or  to 
cast  strange  and  beautiful  effects  upon  the  scoiery. 
Indeed,  there  is  notjiing  to  be  seen  in  natuie  that 
the  electrician  cannot  reproduce  upon  the  stage  with 
marvellous  fidelity  and  pleasing  effect 
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But  the  purpose  here,  as  in  ezplaining  all  the  othn 
phyucal  departments  of  the  vaudeville  stage,  is  not 
to  tell  what  has  been  done  and  what  can  be  done, 
interesting  and  instructive  as  such  a  discussion  would 
be,  but  to  describe  what  is  usually  to  be  found  in  a 
vaudeville  theatre.  The  effects  that  are  at  ready 
command  are  the  only  effects  that  should  interest 
anyone  about  to  write  for  vaudeville.  As  was  em- 
phasized in  the  discussion  of  scenery,  the  writer 
should  not  d^>end  for  success  on  the  unusual.  His 
aim  should  be  to  make  use  of  the  common  stage- 
effects  that  are  found  on  every  vaudeville  stage  — 
if,  indeed,  he  dqiends  on  any  effects  at  all. 

Here,  then,  we  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
phyucal  proportions  and  aspects  of  the  vaudeville 
stage  and  have  inquired  into  all  the  departments  that 
contribute  to  the  successful  presentation  of  a  vaude- 
ville entertainment.  We  have  examined  the  vaude- 
viUe  writer's  tool-box  and  have  learned  to  know  the 
uses  for  which  each  tool  of  space,  scenery,  property, 
and  light  is  specially  designed.  And  by  learning 
what  these  tools  can  do,  we  have  also  learned  what 
they  cannot  do. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  plans  and  specifications  — 
called  manuscripts  —  that  go  to  make  up  the  enter- 
taining ten  or  forty  minutes  during  which  a  vaude- 
ville act  calls  upon  these  physical  aids  to  make  it 
live  upon  the  mimic  stage,  as  though  it  were  a  breath- 
ing reality  of  the  great  stage  of  life. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  NATURE  01   THE  HOHOtOOUE 

The  word  monologue  comes  from  the  comlunation 
of  two  Greek  words,  monos,  alone,  and  legein,  to 
speak.  ThereffH'e  the  word  monologue  means  "  to  speak 
alone" — and  that  is  often  how  a  montdogist  feds. 
If  in  facing  a  thousand  solemn  faces  he  is  not  a 
success,  no  one  in  all  the  world  is  more  alone  than 
he. 

It  appears  easy  for  a  performer  to  stroll  into  a 
theatre,  without  bothersome  scenery,  props,  or  tagging 
people,  and  walk  right  out  on  the  stage  alone  and  set 
the  house  a-roar.  But,  like  most  things  that  appear 
easy,  it  is  not.  It  is  the  hardest  "stunt"  in  the  show 
business,  demanding  two  very  rare  things:  uncom- 
mon ability  in  the  man,  and  extraordinary  merit  in  the 
monologue  itself. 

To  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  what  a  mono- 
logue is,  the  long  way  around  through  the  various 
types  of  "talking  singles"  may  be  the  shortest  cut 
home  to  the  definition. 

I.  What  a  Monowgde  is  Not 
Although    the    word    monologue    means    to    speak 
alone,  not  everything  that  is  spoken  alone  is  a  mono- 
logue in  the  vaudeville  sense. 
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I.     ffot  a  Soliloquy 

The  soliloquy  of  the  by-gone  days  of  dramatic  art 
was  sometimes  called  a  monologue,  because  the  person 
who  spoke  it  was  left  alone  upon  the  stage  to  com- 
mune with  himself  in  spoken  words  that  described 
to  the  audience  what  manner  of  man  he  was  and 
what  were  the  problems  that  beset  him.  Hamlet's 
"To  be  or  not  to.be,"  perhaps  the  moat  famous  of 
soliloquies,  is,  therefore,  a  true  monologue  in  the 
andent  sense,  for  Hamlet  spoke  alone  when  none 
was  near  him.  In  the  modern  sense  this,  and  every 
other  soliloquy,  is  but  a  speech  in  a  play.  There  is 
a  fundamental  reason  why  this  is  so:  A  monologue  is 
spoken  to  the  audience,  while  in  a  soliloquy  (from  the 
Latin  solus,  alone,  loqui,  to  talk)  the  actor  com- 
munes with  himself  for  the  "benefit"  of  the  audience. 

2.     Not  Merely  an  Entertainment  by  One  Person 

There  are  all  sorts  of  entertaining  talking  acts  in 
vaudeville  presented  by  a  single  person.  Among 
them  are  the  magician  who  performs  his  tricks  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  running  fire  of  talk  which,  with 
the  tricks  themselves,  raises  laughter;  and  the  per- 
son who  gives  imitations  and  wins  applause  and 
laughter  by  fidelity  of  speech,  mannerisms  and  appear- 
ance to  the  famous  persons  imitated.  Yet  neither 
ot  these  can  be  classed  as  a  monologist,  because 
neither  depends  upon  speech  alone  to  win  success. 
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Nor,  in  the  strictest  vaudeville  aenie,  ii  a  mono- 
logue merely  a  string  of  Btories  that  patteaMi  no  onUy 
as  a  whole  and  owns  ai  its  sole  leaaon  of  bdng  tliat 
of  amusement  and  entotainment.  -  For  jpftanw,  440- 
pos  of  nothing  whatever  an  entertaiocr  may  say: 

I  vUted  Chiutown  the  oOtf  iiiiiihn  and  toA  dbacr  b  ow 
o(  the  duuming  Orienul  ratMmtib  there.  The  fint  dUi  I  «d«nd 
wu  called  Chop  Suey.  It-«u  fine.  They  nuike  it  of  Mvenl 
kinds  of  vegetalriei  and  meata,  and  one  duk  meat  In  particiiki 
hit  my  taste.  I  wanted  to  find  out  vrhat  it  was,  bo  I  called  the 
waiter.  He  was  a  solemn-looking  Chinaman,  whcae  R^Mi  I 
could  not  understand,  so  I  pointed  to  a  monel  of  the  deUdout  daik 
meat  and,  nibbuiK  the  place  where  all  the  lest  of  It  had  foa^  I 


"Quack-<|uack?" 

Tht  rT^inh  grinned  ""H  said: 

"No.    No.    Bow-wow," 

Before  the  laughter  has  subsided  the  entertainer 
continues: 

lliat  reminds  me  of-  the  deal  (dd  gentleman  at  a  ^wnf^  part^ 
irim  was  seated  right  next  to  the  prettiest  of  the  very  young  ladiHi 
present.  He  did  his  best  to  make  the  convosatioa  agKeable,  and 
she  worked  hard  to  make  him  understand  what  (he  said.  But 
finally  she  gave  it  up  in  deqisir  and  relapsed  into  a  pained  silenoe 
until  the  fruit  was  passed.    Then  she  leaned  over  and  said: 

"Do  you  like  bananas?" 

A  smfle  of  conqitchensiaa  crept  over  the  deaf  old  man's  &ce 
anrf  he  exdiajnted: 

"No,  I  like  the  old-faahioned  ni^t-gowns  best." 

And  so,  from  story  to  story  the  entertainer  goes, 
telling  his  funny  anecdotes  for  the  simile  reason  that 
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they  are  funny  and  create  laughter.  But  funny  as 
they  are,  they  are  disconnected  and,  therefore,  do 
not  meet  the  requirement  of  unity  of  character,  which 
ia  one  of  the  elements  of  the  pure  monologue. 

4.  Not  a  Connected  Series  of  Stories  Interspersed 
With  Songs  and  the  Like 

It  the  entertainer  had  told  the  stories  of  the  China- 
man and  the  deaf  old  gentleman  as  though  they  had 
happened  to  a  single  character  about  whom  all  the 
stories  he  tells  revolve,  his  act  and  his  material  would 
more  nearly  approach  the  pure  monologue  form.  For 
instance: 

Cu^s  a  great  fellow  for  butting  into  queer  pUces  to  get  a  Inte 
to  e*L  The  other  eveuiog  we  went  down  to  Chinatown  and  in 
one  of  tboae  Oriant&l  joints  that  hand  out  Chop  Suey  in  real  china 
boirii  with  the  Jeney  City  dragoons  on  'em,  we  struck  a  diah  that 
hit  Caaey  just  right 

"Mither  av  Moses,"  says  Casey,  "this  is  shuic  the  atein  fee  ye; 
but  what's  thot  dilicate  little  tid-bit  o'  brown  ntate?" 

"I  don't  know,"  says  I. 

"Oill  find  out,"  says  Casey.  "Just  listen  t'me  spake  that  heath- 

"Here,  boy,"  he  hdlera,  "me  likee,  what  you  call  um?" 

Hw  Chink  stares  blankly  at  Casey.  Casey  looks  puzzled,  then 
he  winks  at  me.  Rubbing  his  hand  ovec  the  place  where  the  rest 
<3t  the  meat  had  gone,  he  says: 

"  Quack  -quack?' ' 

A  ^eam  shot  into  the  Chink's  almond  eyes  and  he  says: 

"No.     No.     Bow-wow." 

It  took  seven  of  us  to  hold  Casey,  he  felt  that  bad. 

But  that  wasn't  a  patchiu'  to  the  time  we  had  dinner  with  a 
rich  friend  o'  ours  and  Cas^  was  seated  right  next  to  the  nicest 
little  old  lady  /ever  mw.  .  .  . 
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And  so  on  UDtil  the  banana  story  is  told,  with  CaMy 
the  hero  and  victim  of  each  anecdote. 

But  an  entertainer  feels  no  necessity  of  maVing  lug 
entire  offering  of  related  anecdotes  only.  Some  mon- 
ologista  open  with  a  song  because  they  want  to  get 
the  audience  into  their  atmosphere,  and  "with"  them, 
before  beginning  their  monologue.  The  song  merely 
by  its  melody  and  rhythm  hdps  to  dim  the  vividness 
of  impression  left  by  the  preceding  act  and  gives 
the  audience  time  to  quiet  down,  serving  to  bridge 
the  psychic  chasm  in  the  human  mind  that  lies 
between  the  relinquishing  of  one  impression  and  the 
reception  of  the  next. 

Or  the  monologist  may  have  a  good  finishing  song 
and  knows  that  he  can  depend  on  it  for  an  encore 
that  will  bring  him  back  to  tell  more  stories  and 
sing  another  song.  So  he  gives  the  orchestra  leader 
the  cue,  the  music  starts  and  off  he  goes  into  his 
song. 

Or  he  may  have  some  clever  little  tricks  that  will 
win  applause,  or  witty  sayings  that  will  raise  a  laugh, 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  interject  into  his  offering 
assorted  elements  of  appeal  that  will  gain  applause 
from  different  classes  of  people  in  his  audience.  There- 
fore, as  his  purpose  is  to  entertain,  he  sings  his  song, 
performs  his  tricks,  tells  his  witty  sayings,  or  perhaps 
does  an  imitation  or  two,  as  suits  his  talent  best.  And 
a  few  end  their  acts  with  serious  recitations  of  the 
heart-throb  sort  that  bring  lumps  into  kindly  throats 
and  leave  an  audience  in  the  satisfied  mood  that  al- 
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wajrs  comes  when  a   touch  of  pathos  rounds  oB  a 
hearty  laugh. 

But  by  adding  to  his  monologue  unrelated  offerings 
the  moDologist  becomes  an  "entertainer,"  an  "imper- 
sonator," or  whatever  title  best  describes  his  act. 
If  he  stuck  to  his  stories  only  and  told  them  all  on 
a  single  character,  his  offering  would  be  a  monologue 
in  the  sense  that  it  observes  the  unity  of  character, 
but  still  it  would  not  be  a  pure  monologue  in  the 
vaudeville  sense  as  we  now  may  define  it  —  though 
a  pure  monologue  might  form  the  major  part  of  his 
"t»im." 

II.    What  a  Monologue  Is 

Having  seen  in  what  respects  other  single  talking 
acts  —  the  soliloquy,  the  "talking  single"  that  has 
no  unity  of  material,  the  disconnected  string  of  stories, 
and  the  connected  series  of  stories  interspersed  with 
songs  —  differ  from  the  pure  monologue,  it  will  now 
be  a  much  simpler  task  to  make  plain  the  elements 
that  compose  the  real  vaudeville  monologue. 

The  real  monologue  possesses  the  following  eight 
characteristics: 

I.     It  is  performed  by  one  person. 

3.    It  is  humorous. 

3.  It  possesses  unity  of  character. 

4.  It  is-  not  combined  with  songs,  tricks  or  any 
other  entertainment  form. 

5.  It  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  deliver. 

6.  It  b  marked  by  compression. 
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7,  It  is  distinguished  by  vividness. 

8.  It  follows  a  definite  form  of  construction. 
E&ch  of  these  eight  characteristics  has  either  been 

mentioned  already  or  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  later, 
so  now  we  can  combine  them  into  a  sin^e  paim- 
graphic  definition: 

The  pure  vaudeville  nuHtelogue  is  a  Immaroiu 
talk  spoken  by  one  person,  possesses  imity  of 
character,  is  not  combined  with  any  other  M- 
tertainment  farm,  is  marked  by  compression, 
foUows    a    definite  form    of   construction    and 
usuaSy   requires  from   ten   to  fifteen    minutes 
for  delivery. 
It  must  be  emphasized   that  because  some  single 
talking  acts  do  not  meet  every  one  of  the  require- 
ments  is   no    reason    for   condemning    them.'    They 
may   be   as   fine  for   entertainment  purposes  as  the 
pure  monologue,  but  we  must  have  some  standard 
by  which  to  work  and  the  only  true  standard  of  any- 
thing is  its  purest  form.     Therefore,  let  us  now  take 
up  the  several  parts  that  make  up  the  pure  mono- 

'  Frank  Fogarty,  "The  Dublin  Minstrd,"  one  of  the  moat 
successful  monologista  in  vaudeville,  often  opens  with  a  wng  and 
usually  ends  his  offering  with  a  mious  beart'thiob  recitation.  By 
making  use  of  the  song  and  serious  lecitatioii  Mi.  Fogaity  places 
his  act  in  the  "enteitajnei"  class,  but  his  talking  material  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  exain[de  of  the  "gag "-anecdotal-monologue  to  be 
found  in  vaudeville. 

Mr.  Fogarty  won  The  New  York  Morning  TtUpafk  contest 
to  detennine  the  most  pcqnilar  performer  in  vaudeville  in  1913,  and 
was  elected  Pre^dent  of  "The  White  Rats"  — the  vaudeville  acton' 
protective  Union  —  in  1914. 
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logue  as  a  whole,  and  later  we  shall  consider  the  other 
monologue  variations  that  are  permissible  and  often 
desirable. 

If  you  have  not  yet  turned  to  the  appendix  and 
read  Aaron  Hofiman's  "The  German  Senator"  do  so 
now.  (See  Appendix.)  It  will  be  referred  to  fre- 
quently to  illustrate  structural  points. 
m.  The  Monologue's  Notable  Chabaciekistics 
I.     Humor 

All  monologues,  whether  of  the  pure  type  or  not, 
possess  one  element  in  common  —  humor.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  a  monologist  who  did  not  at  least  try 
to  be  funny.  But  there  are  different  types  of  mono- 
logic  humor. 

"Each  eye,"  the  Italians  say,  "forms  its  own 
beauty,"  so  every  nation,  every  section,  and  each 
individual  forms  its  own  humor  to  suit  its  own 
peculiar  risibilities.  Still,  there  are  certain  well- 
defined  kinds  of  stories  and  classes  of  points  in  which 
we  Americans  find  a  certain  delight. 

What  these  are  the  reader  knows  as  well  as  the 
writer  and  can  dedde  for  himself  much  better  than 
I  can  define  them  for  him.  Therefore,  I  shall  con- 
tent mysdf  with  a  mere  mention  of  the  basic  tech- 
nical elements  that  may  be  of  suggestive  help. 

(a)     The  ElentetU  of  Incongruity.     "The  essence  of   I 
all  humor,"  it  has  been  siud,  "is  incongruity,"  and  in 
the   monologue  there  is  no  one  thing  that  brings 
better  laugh-results  than  the  incongruous.     Note  in 
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the  Appendix  the  dosing  point  (A  "The  Gennan 
Senator."  Could  there  be  any  more  incongruons 
thing  than  wives  forming  a  Union? 

(b)  Surprise.  By  surprise  is  meant  leading  the 
audience  to  believe  the  usual  thing  is  going  to  happen, 
and  "springing"  the  unusual  —  which  in  itself  is  often 
an  incongruity,  but  not  necessarily  so. 

(c)  Situation.  Both  incongruity  and  surprise  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  laughter  of  a  situation.  For 
instance;  a  meeting  of  two  people,  one  of  whom  is 
anxious  to  avoid  the  other  —  a  husband,  for  instance, 
creeping  upstairs  at  three  A.  M.  meeting  his  wife  — 
or  both  anxious  to  avoid  each  other  —  wife  was  out, 
too,  and  husband  overtakes  wife  creeping  slowly  up, 
doing  her  best  not  to  awaken  him,  each  supposing  the 
other  in  bed  and  asleep.  The  laughter  comes  because 
of  what  is  said  at  that  particular  moment  in  that 
particular  situation — "and  is  due,"  Freud  says,  "to 
the  release  from  seemingly  unpleasant  and  inevitable 
consequences." 

(d)  Pure  Wit.  Wit  exists  for  its  own  sake,  it  is 
detachable  from  its  context,  as  for  example: 

And  what  a  fine  place  they  pidted  out  for  Liberty  to  stand. 
With  Coney  Island  on  one  sde  and  BUdcwell's  blsitd  on  the 
other.' 

(e)  Character.  The  laughable  sayings  that  are 
the  intense  expression  at  the  instant  of  the  individ- 
uality of  the  person  voicing  them,  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  humor  of  character.     For  instance:   the  Ger- 

>  Tke  German  Senator.     Sec  Appendix. 
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mao  Senator  gets  all  "balled  up"  in  bis  terribly  1 
long  eGEort  to  make  a  "regular  speech,"  and  he  ends:  I 

We  got  to  fed  &  feeling  of  patriotic  symptomt  —  we  got  to  fed  1 
A  pAtiiotic  lymp  —  lymps  —  you  got  to  fed  the  patri  —  you  I 
can't  hdp  it,  you  got  to  fed  it. 

These  five  suggestions  —  all,  in  the  last  analysis, 
depending  on  the  first,  incongruity  —  may  be  of 
assistance  to  the  novice  in  analyzing  the  elements  of 
humor  and  framing  his  own  efiorts  with  intell^ence 
and  precision. 

In  considering  the  other  elemental  characteristics 
of  the  monologue,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
emphasizii^  of  humor  is  the  mon(dogue's  chief  reason 
for  being. 

a.     UnUy  of  Character 

Unity  of  character  does  not  mean  unity  of  subject 
—  note  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  in  "The  Ger- 
man Senator" — but,  rather,  the  singleness  of  im- 
presdon  that  a  monologue  gives  of  the  "character" 
who  delivers  it,  or  is  the  hero  of  it. 

The  German  Senator,  himself,  is  2  politician  "spout- 
ing," in  a  perfectly  illogical,  broken-English  stump 
speech,  about  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
reason  why  things  are  so  bad.  Never  once  do  the 
various  subjects  stray  far  beyond  their  connection 
with  the  country's  deplorable  condition  and  always 
they  come  back  to  it.  Furthermore,  not  one  of  the 
observations  is  about  anything  that  a  politician  of 
his  mental  calibre  would  not  make.  Also  the  con- 
struction  of   every    sentence   is   in    character.     This 
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example  is,  of  coune,  Ideal,  and  the  jwedrion  of  lH 
unity  of  diaracter  one  <it  the  great  donenta  of  a 
great  monologue. 

Next  to  humor,  unity  of  character  Is  the  moat  im- 
portant requirement  of  the  monologue.  Never  chooae 
a  subject,  or  write  a  joke,  that  does  not  fit  the  dui^ 
acter  delivering  the  monologue.  In  other  words,  if 
you  are  writiog  a  pure  monoiogne,  do  not,  jnst  becanio 
it  is  humorous,  drag  in  a  gag*  or  a  point*  that  is  not 
in  character  or  that  does  not  fit  the  subject.  Moke 
every  turn  of  phrase  and  every  word  fit  not  only  the 
character  but  also  the  subject 

3.     Compression 

We  have  loi^  heard  that  "b.££vity  is  the  aouL.ftf 
-mt"  and  certainly  we  realize  the  truth  in  a  hazy  sort 
of  way,  but  the  monologue  writer  should  make  brevity 
his  law  and  seven  of  bis  ten  commandments  of  writ- 
ing. Frank  Fogarty,  who  writes  bis  own  gaga  and 
ddivers  them  in  his  own  rapid,  inimitable  way,  said 
to  me: 

"The  single  thing  I  work  to  attain  in  any  gag  is 
brevity.  I  never  use  an  ornamental  word,  I  use  the 
shortest  word  I  can  and  I  tell  a  gag  in  the  fewest 
words  possible.  If  you  can  cut  out  one  word  from 
any  of  my  gags  and  not  destroy  it,  I'll  give  you  five 
dollars,  and  it'll  be  worth  fifty  to  me  to  lose  it. 

'  A  tat  is  the  vaudeville  tenn  for  any  joke  01  pnn. 

*  A  peinl  is  the  kugh-line  of  a  gag,  or  the  funny  obiervatioo  ot 
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"You  can  kill  the  whole  point  of  a  gag  by  merely 
an  unnecessary  word.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose 
the  point  of  a  gag  is  'and  he  put  the  glass  there'; 
weU,  you  won't  get  a  laugh  if  you  say,  'and  then  he 
picked  the  glass  up  and  put  it  there.'  Only  a  few 
words  more  —  but  words  are  costly. 

"Take  another  example.  Here's  one  of  my  best 
gags,  a  sure-fire  laugh  if  told  this  way: 

"O'Brien  was  engaged  by  a  fanner  to  milk  cows 
and  do  chores.  There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  cows, 
and  three  men  did  the  milking.  It  was  hard  work, 
but  the  farmer  was  a  kind-hearted,  progressive  man, 
so  when  he  went  to  town  and  saw  some  milking- 
stools  he  bought  three  and  gave  'em  to  the  men  to 
sit  down  on  while  at  work.  The  other  two  men  came 
back  delighted,  but  not  O'Brien.  At  last  he  appeared, 
all  cut-up,  and  holding  one  leg  of  the  stool. 

"'What's  the  matter?'  said  the  farmer. 

'"Nothing,  only  I  couldn't  make  the  cow  sit 
down  on  it.' 

"When  I  tell  it  this  way  it  invariably  gets  a  big 
laugh.  Now  here'sthe  way  I  once  heard  a  'chooser" 
doit. 

'"O'Brien  came  to  this  country  and  looked  around 
for  work.  He  couldn't  get  a  job  until  at  last  a  friend 
told  him  that  a  farmer  up  in  the  country  wanted  a 
man  to  milk  cows.  So  O'Brien  got  on  a  trolley  car 
and  went  out  to  the  end  of  the  line,  took  a  side-door 
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pullman  from  there,  was  ditched  uid  had  to  walk 
the  rest  of  the  vay  to  the  farm.  But  at  last  he  got 
to  the  farmer's  place  and  asked  him  for  the  job. 

"'"Sure  I  caD  use  you,"  said  the  farmer,  "here's 
a  millt  pail  and  a  milking-stool.  Take  'em  and  go 
out  and  milk  the  cows  in  the  bam." 

'"Now  O'Brien  didn't  know  how  to  milk  a  cow, 
he'd  never  milked  a  cow  in  his  whole  life,  but  he 
needed  a  job  so  he  didn't  tell  the  farmer  he  hadn't 
ever  milked  a  cow.  He  took  the  pail  and  the  milk- 
ing-stool and  went  out  to  the  barn.  After  half  an 
hour  he  came  back  to  the  farm  house  all  cut-up,  and 
he  had  one  teg  of  the  milking-stool  in  his  hand. 

'""What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  farmer,  "How'd 
you  get  all  cut  up — been  in  a  fight  or  something?" 

"'"No,"  said  O'Brien,  "I  couldn't  get  the  cow  to 
sit  on  it."' 

"See  the  difference?  There's  only  one  right  way 
to  tell  any  gag  and  that's  to  make  it  brief,  little 
—  like  the  works  of  a  watch  that'll  fit  in  a  thin 
watch  case  and  be  better  and  finer  than  a  big  turnip 
of  a  pocket  clock." 

So,  then,  each  point  and  gag  in  a  monologue  is 
told  in  the  fewest,  shortest  words  possible  and  the 
monologue,  as  a  whole,  is  marked  by  compression. 

Remember,  "brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit"  —  never 
forget  it. 

4.     Vividness 

If  a  successful  monologue  writer  has  in  mind  two 
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gags  that  are  equally  funny  he  will  invariably  choose 
the  one  that  can  be  told  most  vividly  —  that  is,  the 
one  that  can  be  told  as  if  the  characters  themselves 
were  on  the  stage.  For  instance,  the  words,  "Here 
stood  John  and  there  stood  Mary,"  with  lively,  ap- 
propriate gestures  by  the  monologist,  makef  the  char- 
acters and  the  scene  seem  living  on  the  stage  before 
the  very  eyes  of  the  audience.  That  is  why  the  mon- 
ologist illustrates  his  points  and  gags  with  gestures 
that  picturize. 

Every  gag  and  every  point  of  great  monologues 
are  told  in  words  that  paint  pictures.  If  the  gag  is 
supposititious,  and  the  direct  right-here-they-stood 
method  cannot  be  used,  the  point  is  worded  so  strik* 
ingly,  and  is  so  comically  striking  in  itself,  that  the 
audience  sees  —  visualizes  —  it.' 

Unlike  the  playlet,  the  monologue  does  not  have 
flesh-and-blood  people  on  the  stage  to  act  the  comic 
utuation.  The  way  a  point  or  gag  is  constructed, 
the  words  used,  the  monologist's  gestures,  and  his 
inflections,  must  make  the  comic  situation  live  in 
vivid  pictures. 

Therefore,    in    selecting    material  the    monologue  { 
writer  should  choose  those  gags  and  points  that  can 
be  told  in  pictures,  and  every  word  he  uses  should  be 
a  picture-word. 


>  Walter  Kdly,  "The  VUginU  Judge,"  offers  a  fine  exam[&  of 
the  moDologist  who  makes  his  words  [HCturiie.  He  "puts  hit 
■toiics  over"  slmovt  without  a  gestUK. 
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5.    SmoctkMts  qui  Bhndbtg 

A  monologue  —  like  the  thin-Diodd  watch  mentioiwd 
—  is  made  up  of  muiy  parts.  Each  part  fits  into 
the  other  —  one  gag  or  point  blends  perfectly  into 
the  ftdlowing  one  —  so  that  the  entire  monologiie 
seems  not  a  combination  of  many  different  part% 
but  a  smoothly  working,  unified  whde. 

Count  the  numbw  of  different  points  then  are  in 

"The  German  Senator"  and  note  how  each  seem- 

in^y  depends  on  the  one  before  it  and  runs  into  the 

one  following;    you  will  then  see  what  is  meant  by 

blending.     Then    read    the    monologue    again,    this 

time    without  -  the    Panama    Canal    point  —  plainly 

maxked  for  this  exposition  —  and  you  will  see  how 

one  part  can  be  taken  away  and  still  leave  a  smoothly 

reading  and  working  whole. 

I       It  is  to  careful  blending  that  the  monologue  owes 

'   its  smoothness.     The  ideal  for  which  the  writer  should 

<   strive  is  so  to  blend  his  gags  and  points  that,  by  the 

use  of  not  more  than  one  short  sentence,  he  relates 

one  gag  or  point  to  the  next  with  a  naturalness  and 

inevitableness  that  make  the  whole  perfectly  smooth. 

We  are  now,  I  think,  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the 
theory  of  the  monologue.  The  pure  vaudeville  mono- 
logue, which  was  defined  as  a  humorous  talk  qxiken  by 
one  penon,  possesses  unity  of  character,  is  not  combined 
with  any  other  entertainment  form,  is  mariced  by  com- 
piesaon,  follows  a  definite  form  <rf  construction,  and 
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usually  requires  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for  delivery. 
Humor  is  its  most  notable  characteristic;  unity  of  the 
character  delivering  it,  or  of  its  "hero,"  is  its  second 
most  important  requirement.  Each  point,  or  gag,  is  so 
compressed  that  to  take  away  or  add  even  one  word 
would  spoil  its  effect;  each  is  expressed  so  vividly  that  the 
action  seems  to  take  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience. 
Finally,  every  point  leads  out  of  the  precedii^  point  so 
naturally,  and  blends  into  the  following  point  so  inevi- 
tably, that  the  entire  monologue  is  a  smooth  and  perfect 
whole. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WUmro  THl  HOMOLOOOB 

I.    Choohino  a  Thbmk 

t      Before  an  experienced  writtf  takes  up  Ua  pendl 

,'  he  has  formed  defimtdy  in  his  mind  just  what  he  is 

;  going  to  write  about  —  that  is  the  simple  yet  startling 

;   difference  between  the  experienced  writer  and  the 

novice.    Not  only  does  the  former  know  what  his 

'.   subject  is,  but  he  usually  knows  how  he  is  going  to 

treat  it,  and  even  some  striking  plirases  and  turns  of 

sentences  are  ready  in  his  mind,  together  with  the 

hundreds  of  minute  points  which,  taken  together, 

make  up  the  sin^encss  of  impression  of  the  whole. 

But  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  — 
untrained,  let  us  say,  in  the  art  of  making  bricks  — 
to  picture  at  a  glance  the  various  processes  through 
which  the  clay  passes  before  it  takes  brick  form,  so 
it  is  identically  as  impossible  for  the  mind  of  the 
novice  to  comprehend  in  a  flash  the  various  purposes 
and  half-purposes  that  precede  the  actual  work  of 
writing  anything. 

True  as  this  is  of  writing  in  general,  it  seems  to 
me  particularly  true  of  writing  the  monologue,  for 
the  monologue  is  one  of  those  precise  forms  of  the  art 
of  writing  that  n&y  best  be  compared  to  the  minia- 
ture, where  every  stroke  must  be  true  and  i 
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tating  and  where  all  combine  unerrii^y  to  form  the 
composite  whole. 

In  preparing  moncdogue  material  the  writer  usually 
is  working  in  the  sounds  of  spoken  —  and  mis-spoken  i 
—  words,  and  the  humor  that  lies  in  the  twisting  of  ' 
ideas  into  surprising  conclusions.     He  seldom  delib-  - 
erately    searches    for    a    theme  —  more    often    some 
laugh-provoking   incident   or   sentence  gives  him   an 
idea  and  he  builds  it  into  a  monologue  with  its  sub- 
ject for  the  theme. 

I.     Themes  to  Avoid 


Anything  at  all  in  the  whole  range  of  subjects  with 
which  life  abounds  will  lend  itself  for  a  monologue 
theme  —  provided  the  writer  can  without  struning 
twist  it  to  the  angle  of  humor;  but  propriety  demands 
that  nothing  blatantly  suggestive  shall  be  treated, 
and  common  sense  dictates  that  no  theme  of  merely 
local  interest  shall  be  used,  when  the  purpose  of 
the  monologue  is  to  entertain  the  whole  country. 
Of  course  if  a  monologue  is  deigned  to  entertain 
merely  a  certain  class  or  the  residents  of  a  certain 
city  or  section  only,  the  very  theme  —  for  instance, 
some  purely  local  happening  or  trade  interest  —  that 
you  would  avoid  using  in  a  monologue  planned  for 
national  use,  would  be  the  happiest  theme  that  could 
be  chosen.  But,  as  the  ambitious  monologue  writer 
does  not  wish  to  confine  himself  to  a  local  or  a  sec* 
tional  subject  and  market,  let  us  con^der  here  only 
themes  that  have  universal  appeal. 


II.    A  Few  Tkekxs  or  Univpual  Lrantsn 

Politics  Womui  Snffirmge 

Love  Drink 

Marriage  Baseball 

Woman's  Dress  Money 

While  there  are  many  more  themes^that  ctn  be 
twisted  to  universal  interest — and  anyone  could 
multiply  the  number  given  —  these  few  are  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  nearly  every  successful  monologue 
now  being  presented.  And,  they  offer  to  the  new 
writer  the  surest  ground  to  build  a  new  monologue. 
That  they  have  aU  been  done  before  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  done  again:  the  new  autbcM' 
has  only  to  do  them  better  —  and  a  little  different.  It  is 
I  all  a  matter  of  fresh  vision.  What  is  there  in  any  art 
'  that  is  really  new  —  but  treatment? 

Do  not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  supposing  that 
these  few  themes  are  the  only  themes  possessing 
universal  interest.  Anything  in  the  whole  wide 
world  may  be  the  subject  for  a  monologue,  when 
transmuted  by  the  magic  of  common  sense  and 
uncommon  ability   into  universal   fun. 

m.    How  TO  Begih  to  Write 

As  a  monologue  is  a  collection  of  carefully  sdected 
and  smoothly  blended  points  or  gags,  with  a  suitable 
introduction    to  the  routine '  —  each  point  and  gag 

>  SMOine- 
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being  a  complete,  separate  eatity,  and  the  introduc- 
tion being  as  truly  distinct  —  the  monologue  writer, 
tmlike  the  playlet  writer,  may  begin  to  write  any- 
where. He  may  even  write  the  last  point  or  gag  used 
in  the  routine  before  he  writes  the  first.  Or  he  may 
write  the  twelfth  point  before  he  writes  either  the 
first  one  or  the  last  one.  But  usually,  he  writes  his' 
introduction  first  ' 

I,     The  Introduction 

A  monologue  introduction  may  be  just  one  line  - 
with  a  point  or  a  gag  that  will  raise  a  snicker,  or  it 
may  be  a  long  introduction  that  stamps  the  char- 
acter as  a  "character,"  and  causes  amusedient  because 
it  introduces  the  entire  monolc^ue  theme  in  a  bright 
way. 

An  example  of  the  short  introduction  is: 

"D'you  know  me  friend  Casey?  He's  the  guy 
that  put  the  sham  in  shamrock,"  then  on  into  the 
first  gag  that  stamps  Casey  as  a  sure-'nuS  "char- 
acter," with  a  giggle-point  to  the  gag. 

The  very  best  example  of  the  long  introduction 
being  done  on  the  stage  today  is  the  first  four  para- 
graphs of  "The  German  Senator."  The  first  line, 
"My  dear  friends  and  falling  Citizens,"  stamps  the 

and  points  arranged  in  a  certain  otder  Is  one  routine;  a  diffeient 
routine  is  used  when  the  gaga  or  points  are  airanged  in  a  different 
Older.  Thus  rouUne  means  ananiement.  The  word  is  also  used 
to  describe  the  airangement  of  other  stage  offerings  —  for  instance, 
a  dance:  the  same  steps  airanged  in  a  different  order  make  a  new 
"dance  routine." 
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monologue  unquestionably  as  a  speech.  The  second 
line,  "My  heart  fills  up  with  vaccination  to  be  dis- 
abled," dedares  the  mixed-up  character  of  the  <»ar 
tion  and  of  the  German  Senator  himself,  and  causes 
amusement.  And  the  md  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
—  which  you  will  note  is  one  long  involved  sentence 
filled  with  giggles  —  raises  the  first  laugh. 

Nat  Wills  says  the  introduction  to  the  gag-mono- 
logue may  often  profitably  open  with  a  "local"  — 
one  about  the  town  or  some  local  happening  —  as  a 
local  is  pretty  sure  to  raise  a  giggle,  and  will  cause 
the  audience  to  think  the  monologist  "bright"  and 
at  least  start  their  relations  off  pleasantly.  He  says: 
"Work  for  giggles  in  your  introduction,  but  don't 
let  the  audience  get  set  —  with  a  big  laugh  —  until 
the  fifth  or  axth  joke." 

The  introduction,  therefore,  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish the  monologist  with  the  audience  as  "bright," 
to  stamp  the  character  of  the  "character"  delivering 
it  —  or  about  whom  the  gags  are  told  —  and  to  delay 
a  big  laugh  until  the  monologist  has  "got"  his 
audience. 

2.     The  Developmeni 

The  "point,"  you  will  recall,  we  defined  as  the 
funny  observation  of  a  pure  monologue  —  in  lay- 
conversation  it  means  the  laugh  line  of  a  joke;  and 
"gag"  we  defined  as  a  joke  or  a  pun.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness  let  us  confine  "point"  to  a  funny  obser- 
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vation  in  a  monologue,  and  "gag"  to  a  joke  in  a 
connected  series  of  stories. 

^  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  teach  you  how  to 
write  a  really  funny  point  or  a  gag.  But,  if  you  have 
a  well-developed  sense  of  humor,  you  can,  with  the 
help  of  the  suggestions  for  form  given  here  and  the 
examples  of  humor  printed  in  the  appendix,  and 
those  you  will  find  in  the  funny  papers  and  hear 
along  the  street  or  on  the  stage,  teach  yourself  to 
write  saleable  material.  All  that  this  chapter  can 
hope  to  do  for  you  is  to  show  you  how  the  best 
monol<^e  writers  and  the  most  successful  monolo- 
gists  work  to  achieve  their  notable  results,  and  thus 
put  you  in  the  right  path  to  accomplish,  with 
the  least  waste  of  time  and  energy,  what  they  have 
done. 

Therefore,  let  us  suppose  that  you  know  what  is 
humorous,  have  a  well -developed  sense  of  humor, 
and  can  produce  really  funny  points  and  gags.  Now, 
having  your  points  and  gags  clearly  framed  in. 
mind  and  ready  to  set  down  on  paper,  you  naturally  \ 
ask,  How  shall  I  arrange  them?  In  what  order  shall 
I  place  them  to  secure  the  best  effect  for  the  whole 
monologue? 

Barrett  Wendell,  professor  of  English  at  Harvard 
University,*  lias  suggested  an  effective  mechanical 
ud  for  determining  the  dearest  and  best  arrangement 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  English  prose,  and  hb 
plan  seems  especially  adapted  to  help  the  monologue 
*  EntRsk  ComfetitioH,  page  165. 
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writer  determine  a  perfect  icratine.    Briefly  his  method 

may  be  paraphrased  thus:  i 

I       Have  as  many  cards  or  il^  of  p^ier  as  yon  have 

1  points  or  gags.    Write  only  one  pant  or  gag  on  one 

card  or  slip  of  papa.    On  the  first  card  write  "In- 

I  troduction,"  and  always  keep  that  card  first  in  your 

!  hand.    Then  take  up  a  card  and  read  the  punt  or 

I  gag  on  it  as  following  the  introduction,  the  seomd 

{  card  as  the  second  point  or  gag,  and  so  on  until 

you  liave  arranged  your  monologue  in  an  effective 

routine. 

Then  try  another  arrangement.  Let  us  say  the 
tenth  jolce  in  the  first  routine  reads  better  as  the 
first  joke.  All  right,  place  it  in  your  new  arrange- 
ment right  after  the  introduction.  Perhaps  the  four- 
teenth point  or  gag  fits-  in  well  after  the  tenth  gag  — 
fine,  make  that  fourteenth  gag  the  second  gag;  and  so 
on  through  your  cards  until  you  have  arranged  a  new 
routine. 

Your  first  arrangement  can  invariably  be  improved 
—  maybe,  even  your  seventh  arrangement  can  be 
made  better;  very  good,  by  shuffling  the  cards  you 
may  make  as  many  arrangements  as  you  wish  and 
eventually  arrive  at  the  ideal  routine.  And  by  keq>- 
ing  a  memorandum'  of  preceding  arrangements  you 
can  always  turn  back  to  the  older  routine  —  if  that 
appears  the  best  after  all  other  arrangements  have 
been  tried. 

But  what  is  really  the  ideal  arrangement  of  a 
monologue?    How  may  you  know  which  routine  is 
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really  the  best?  Frankly,  you  cajinot  hum  until  it 
has  been  tried  out  on  an  audience  many,  many  times 
—  and  has  been  proved  a  success  by  actual  test. 
ArrangiDg  a  routine  of  untried  points  and  gags  on 
pap>er  is  like  trying  to  solve  a  cut-out  puzde  with 
the  key-piece  missing.  Only  by  actually  trying  out 
a  monologue  before  an  audience  and  fitting  the  points 
and  gags  to  suit  the  monologist's  peculiar  style  (indeed, 
this  is  the  real  work  of  writing  a  monologue  and  will 
be  described  later  on)  can  you  determine  what  really 
is  the  best  routine.  And  even  then  another  arrange- 
ment may  "go"  better  in  another  town.  Still  there 
are  a  few  su^estions  —  a  very  few  —  that  can  be 
given  here  to  aid  the  beginner. 

Like  ocean  waves,  monologic  laughs  should  come  : 
in  threes  and  nines  —  proved,  like  most  rules,  by  ; 
exceptions.  Note  the  application  of  this  rule  in  ' 
"The  German  Senator." 

Study  the  arrangement  of  the  points  in  this  great  ' 
monologue   and   you   will   see   that   each   really    big 
point  is  dependent  on  several  minor  points  that  pre- 
cede it  to  get  its  own  big  laugh.     For  instance,  take 
the  following  point: 

And  if  meat  goes  any  higher,  it  will  be  worth  more  than  money. 

Then  there  won't  be  any  nioney.  ' 

Instead  of  cairying  money  b  your  pocket,  youll  cany  meat 
UDund. 

A  iiri<nn  iteik  will  be  worth  a  thousand  dollar  bill. 

When  you  go  down  to  the  bank  to  make  a  deposit,  instead  of 
giving  the  cashier  a  thousand  dollar  bill,  you'll  slip  him  a  sirloin 
itesk. 

If  you  aak  him  lor  duuge,  hell  ^ve  you  a  hunk  of  bologny. 
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The  first  tine  blends  this  point  with  the  preceding 
one  about  the  high  cost  of  ^gs.  The  second  line 
awakens  interest  and  prepares  for  the  next,  "Instead 
of  carrying  money  in  your  pocket,  youll  cany  meat 
around,"  which  is  good  for  a  grin.  The  next  line 
states  the  premise  necessary  for  the  first  point-end- 
ing "  —  you'll  slip  him  a  sirioin  steak,"  which  is  always 
good  for  a  laugh.  Then  the  last  line,  "If  you  ask 
him  for  change,  he'll  give  you  a  hunk  of  bologny," 
tops  the  preceding  laugh. 

From  this  example  you  see  what  is  meant  by  mono- 
logic  laughs  coming  in  threes  and  nines.  The  intro- 
duction of  each  new  story  —  the  line  after  the 
blend-line  —  should  awaken  a  grin,  its  development 
cause  a  chuckle,  and  the  point-line  itself  raise  a  laugh. 

Each  new  point  should  top  the  preceding  point 
until  with  the  end  of  that  particular  angle  or  situa- 
tion, should  come  a  roar  of  honest  laughter.  Then 
back  to  the  grin,  the  chuckle,  and  on  to  the  laugh 
again,  building  up  to  the  next  big  roar. 

With  the  end  of  the  monologue  should  come  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  one  great  burst  of  laughter.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  ideal. 

3.     Bow  and  Where  to  End 

A  monologue  should  run  anywhere  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  The  monologist  can  vary  his  play- 
ing  time  at  will  by  leaving  out  points  and  gags  here 
and  there,  as  necessity  demands,  so  the  writer  should 
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supply  at  least  a  fuU  fifteen  minutes  of  material  in 
lus  manuscript. 

\  "How  shall  I  time  my  manuscript?"  is  the  puzzling 
problem  the  new  writer  asks  himself.  The  answer  is 
that  it  is  very  difScult  to  time  a  monologue  exactly, 
because  different  periormers  work  at  different  speeds 
and  laughs  delay  the  delivery  and,  therefore,  make 
the  monologue  run  longer.  But  here  is  a  very  rough 
counting  scale  that  may  be  given,  with  the  warning 
that  it  is  far  from  exact: 

For  every  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  ' 
and  forty  words  count  one  minute  for  delivery.  This 
is  so  iilexact,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  number  of 
laughs  and  the  monologist's  speed  of  delivery,  that  it 
is  like  a  rubber  ruler.  At  one  periorinance  it  may  be 
too  long,  at  another  too  short. 

Having  given  a  full  fifteen  minutes  of  material, 
filled,  let  us  hope,  with  good  points  made  up  of  grins, 
chuckles  and  laughs,  now  choose  your  very  biggest 
laugh-point  for  the  last.  When  you  wrote  the  mono- 
Ic^e  and  arranged  it  into  the  first  routine,  that 
biggest  laugh  may  have  been  the  tenth,  or  the  ninth, 
or  the  fifteenth,  but  you  have  spotted  it  unerringly 
as  the  very  biggest  laugh  you  possess,  so  you  blend 
it  in  as  the  final  lai^h  of  the  completed  monologue. 

It  may  now  be  worth  while  thus  to  sum  up  the  ideal 
structure: 

A  routine  is  so  arranged  that  the  introduction 
stamps  the  monologist  as  bright,  and  the  characto'  he  is 
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impersonating  or  tdling  about  u  a  real  "diaractcr." 
The  first  four  points  or  gags  are  soickeis  and  the 
fifth  or  sixth  is  a  laugh.'  Each  ptnnt  or  gag  Ucnds 
perfectly  into  the  ones  preceding  and  folknring  IL 
The  introduction  of  each  new  story  awakens  a  grin,  its 
development  causes  a  chuckle,  and  the  pcnnt-line  itadf 
raises  a  laugh.  The  final  punt  or  gfig  rounds  the 
monologue  off  in  the  biggest  burst  of  honest  lauf^tcr. 

IV.    BxniDiNO  A  Monologue  Befobe  an  Audiehcb 

When  a  writer  delivers  the  manuscript  of  a  mono- 
logue to  a  monologist  his  work  is  not  ended.  It  has 
just  begun,  because  he  must  share  with  the  mono- 
lo^t  the  pains  of  delivering  the  monologue  before 
an  audience.  Dion  Boudcault  once  said,  "A  play 
is  not  written,  but  rewritten."  True  as  this  is  <rf  a 
I^ay,  it  is,  if  possible,  even  more  true  of  a  monologue. 

Of  course,  not  all  beginners  can  afford  to  give  this 
personal  attention  to  staging  a  monologue,  but  it 
is  advisable  whenever  possible.  For,  points  that  the 
author  and  the  monologist  himself  were  sure  would 
"go  big,"  "die,"  while  points  and  gags  that  ndther 
thought  much  of,  "go  big."  It  is  for  precisely  this 
purpose  of  weeding  out  the  good  points  and  gags 
from  the  bad  that  even  famous  monologists  "hide 
away,"  under  other  names,  in  very  small  houses  for 
tty-outs.  And  while  the  monologist  is  working  on 
the  stage  to  make  the  points  and  gags  "get  over," 

■  It  b  true  that  loine  mondogiiU  strive  for  k  Uu^  on  tlie 
voy  first  pctot,  but  to  win  a  Ug  Uu^  tt  ooce  is  very  me. 
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the  author  is  working  in  the  audience  to  note  the 
^ect  of  points  and  finding  ways  to  change  a  phrase 
here  and  a  word  there  to  build  de&d  points  into  life 
and  laughter.  Then  it  is  that  they  both  realize  that 
Frank  Fogarty's  wise  words  are  true:  "There  is  only 
one  way  to  tell  a  gag.  If  you  can  cut  one  word  out 
from  any  of  my  gags  111  give  you  five  dolUus,  for  it's 
worth  fifty  tojne.     Words  are  costly." 

Some  entire  points  and  gags  will  be  found  to  be 
dead  beyond  resurrection,  and  even  whole  series  of 
gags  and  points  must  be  cast  away  and  new  and  better 
ones  substituted  to  raise  the  golden  laughs.  So  the 
monologue  is  changed  and  built  performance  after 
performance,  with  both  the  monologist  and  the  author 
^  working  as  though  their  very  lives  depended  on  mak- 
ing it  perfect. 

Then,  when  it  is  "set"  to  the  satisfaction  of  both, 
the  monologist  goes  out  on  the  road  to  try  it  out  on 
different  audiences  and  to  write  the  author  continually 
for  new  points  and  gags.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect 
truth  that  a  monologue  is  never  finished.  Nat  Wills, 
the  Tramp  Monologist,  pays  James  Madison  a  weekly 
salary  to  supply  him  with  new  jokes  every  seventh 
day.  So,  nearly  every  monologist  retuns  the  author 
to  keep  him  up  to  the  minute  with  material,  right  in 
the  forefront  of  the  laughter-of-the-hour. 

V.  Other  Single  Taleinq  Act  Foshs 

The  discussion  of  the  monologue  form  has  been 

exhaustive,  for  the  pure  monologue  holds  within  itself 
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all  the  elements  of  the  other  allied  forms.  The  only 
difference  betweea  a  pure  mondogue  and  any  other 
kind  is  in  the  addition  of  entertainment  features  that 
are  not  connected  gags  and  points.  Therefore,  to 
cover  the  field  completely  it  is  necessary  only  to  name 
a  few  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  single  *alfcing 
acts  and  to  describe  them  briefiy. 

The  most  common  t■l^^r^g  ungles  —  all  of  whom 
buy  material  from  vaudeville  writers  —  are: 

(a)  The  Talking  Magician  —  who  may  have  only 
a  few  little  tricks  to  present,  but  who  plays  them  up 
big  because  he  sprinkles  his  work  with  laughter- 
provoking  points. 

(b)  The  "Nut  Comedian" — who  does  all  manner 
of  silly  tricks  to  make  his  audience  laugh,  but  who 
has  a  carefully  prepared  routine  of  "nut"  material. 

(c)  The  Parody  Monologisl  —  who  opens  and  doses 
with  funny  parodies  on  the  latest  song  hits  and  does 
a  monologue  routine  between  songs. 

(d)  The  "Original  Talk"  Impersonator  —  who  does 
impersonations  of  celebrities,  but  adds  to  his  o£Fer- 
ing  a  few  clever  points  and  gags. 

VI.  A  Final  Word 
Before  you  seek  a  market '  for  your  monologue,  be 
sure  that  it  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  a  mono- 
logue and  that  it  is  the  very  best  work  you  can  do. 
Above  all,  make  sure  that  every  gag  or  point  you 
use  is  original  with  you,  and  that  the  angle  of  the 
t  See  Chapter  XXIV,  Muiiucripts  and  MukeU. 
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subject  you  have  sdected  for  your  theme  is  honestly 
your  own.  For  if  you  have  copied  even  one  gag  or 
p<M]it  that  has  been  used  before,  you  have  lud  your 
work  optu  to  su^idon  and  yourself  to  the  epithet 
of  "chooser." 

The  infringer  —  who  steals  gags  and  points  bodily 
—  can  be  pursued  and  punished  under  the  copyright 
law,  but  the  chooser  is  a  kind  of  sneak  thief  who 
works  gags  and  points  around  to  escape  taking  crim- 
inal chances,  making  his  material  just  enough  differ- 
ent to  evade  the  law.  A  chooser  damages  the  orig- 
inator of  the  material  without  himself  getting  very 
far.  No  one  likes  a  chooser;  no  one  knowingly  will 
have  dealings  with  a  chooser.  Call  a  vaudeville  man 
a  liar  and  he  may  laugh  at  you  —  call  him  a  chooser 
and  youll  have  to  fight  him. 

There  are,  of  course,  deliberate  choosers  in  the 
vaudeville  bu»ness,  just  as  there  are  "crooks"  in 
every  line  of  life,  but  they  never  make  more  than  a 
momentary  success.  Here  is  why  they  invariably 
fail: 

When  you  sit  in  the  audience,  and  hear  an  old 
gag  or  point,  you  whisper,  "Phew,  that's  old,"  or  you 
give  your  companion  a  knowing  look,  don't  you? 
Well,  half  the  audience  is  doing  the  very  same  thing, 
and  they,  like  you,  receive  the  impression  that  all  the 
gags  are  old,  and  merely  suppose  that  they  haven't 
heard  the  other  ones  before. 

The  performer,  whose  bread  and  butter  depends 
on  the  audience  thinking  him  bright,  cannot  afford 
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to  have  aoything  ancieiit  In  his  nmtiiie.  Two  fkinil- 
iar  gags  or  points  will  kQl  at  least  twenfy-five  pe^ 
oeot  of  his  applause.  He  may  not  get  ev«a  one  bow, 
and  when  audiences  do  not  like  a  monologjst  «d 
enough  to  call  him  out  for  a  bow,  he  mi^^t  u  wdl 
say  good-by  to  his  chanGCS  of  getting  even  another 
week's  booking.  Theiefaie  the  performer  watchei 
the  material  that  is  tiered  1dm  with  the  strained 
attention  of  an  Asiatic  potentate  who  suspects  there 
Is  poison  in  his  breakfast  food.  He  not  only  guards 
against  old  gags  oi  points,  but  be  takes  great  care 
that  the  specific  form  of  the  subject  of  any  routine 
that  he  accepts  is  absolutely  new. 

Some  of  the  deliberate  choosers  watch  the  fidd 
very  dosdy  and  as  soon  as  anyone  strikes  a  new  vein 
or  angle  th^  proceed  to  work  it  over.  But  taking  the 
same  subject  and  working  around  it  —  even  though 
each  gag  or  pmnt  is  honestly  new  —  does  not  and 
cannot  pay.  Even  though  the  chooser  secures  some 
actor  willing  to  use  such  material,  he  fails  ultimately 
for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  the  copier  is  never 
as  good  as  the  originator;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  circuit  managers  do  not  look  with  favor  upon 
copy-acts. 

As  the  success  of  the  performer  depends  on  his 
devemess  and  the  novelty  of  his  material,  in  identi- 
cally the  same  way  the  success  of  a  vaudeville  theatre 
lies  in  the  devemess  and  novdty  of  the  acts  it  plays. 
Individual  house  managers,  and  therefore  circuit 
managers,  cannot  afFord  to  countenance  copy-acts. 
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For  this  reason  a  monologist  or  an  act  is  often  given 
exduave  rights  to  use  a  precise  Idnd  of  subject- 
material  over  a  given  circuit.  A  copy-act  cannot 
keep  going  for  very  long  with  only  a  few  segregated 
houses  willing  to  play  his  act. 

Therefore  before  you  offer  your  mondogue  to  a 
posnble  buyer,  be  sure  —  absolutely  sure  —  that  your 
theme  and  every  one  of  your  points  and  gags  are 
original. 
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THE  VAUDEVILLE  TWO-ACT 

The  word  "two-act"  is  used  to  describe  any  act 
played  by  two  people.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
number  of  scenes  or  acts  of  a  drama.  When  two 
people  present  a  "turn,"  it  is  called  a  two-act.  It 
is  a  booking-office  term  —  a  word  made  necessary  by 
the  exigencies  of  vaudeville  commerce. 

If  the  manager  of  a  theatre  requires  an  acrobatic 
act  to  fill  his  bill  and  balance  Ms  show  he  often 
inquires  for  an  acrobatic  two-act.  It  may  matter 
little  to  him  whether  the  act  plays  in  One  or  Full 
Stage  —  he  wants  an  acrobatic  act,  and  one  pre- 
sented by  two  people.  If  he  requires  any  other  kind 
of  two-people-act,  he  specifies  the  kind  of  two-act  of 
which  he  is  in  need. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  performer  asks  an  author 
to  write  a  vaudeville  two-act,  an  act  of  a  certain 
definite  character  is  usually  meant  and  understood. 

For,  among  writers,  the  vaudeville  two-act  —  or 
"act  in  One"  as  it  is  often  called — has  come  to 
mean  a  talking  act  presented  by  two  persons;  fur- 
thermore, a  talking  act  that  has  certain  well-defined 
characteristics. 

I.     What  a  VavdemUe  Two- Ad  Is 

The  most  carefully  constructed  definition  cannot 
describe  even  the  simplest  thing  with  satisfying  exact- 
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ness.  But  the  human  mind  is  so  formed  that  it 
must  have  a  definition  for  a  guide  to  learn  anything 
that  is  new.  Therefore  let  us  set  up  this  dogmatic 
definition: 

A  fure  taudemUe  two-aci  is  a  humorous  talk- 
ing  act  performed  by  too  persons.     II  pos' 
sesses  unity  of  the  characters,  is  not  combined 
with  songs,  tricks  or  any  other  entertainment 
form,  is  marked  by  compression,  follows  a  def- 
inite form  of  construction,  and  usually  requires 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for  delivery. 
You  have  noticed  that  this  definition  is  merely 
that  of   the  monologue  very  slightly  changed.    It 
differs  from  it  only  in  the  number  of  persons  required 
for  its  delivery.    But,  like  many  such  verbal  ji^- 
glings,  the  likeness  of  the  two-act  to  the  monologue 
is  more  {^parent  than  real. 

a.     How  the  Two- Act  Diners  from  the  Monologue 

Turn  to  the  Appendix  and  read  "The  Art  of 
Flirtation,"  by  Aaron  Hoffman.*  It  was  chosen 
for  publication  in  this  volume  as  an  example  of  the 
vaudeville  two-act,  for  two  reasons;  First,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  vaudeville  two-acts  ever  written; 
second,  a  careful  study  of  it,  in  connection  with  "The 
German  Senator,"  will  repay  the  student  by  giving 

I  "Hie  Art  of  Flirtation,"  by  Aaron  HofFnun,  hu  been  used 
in  vaodevOle,  on  the  buiieaque  stage,  and  in  varioui  muBical  conw- 
Set,  far  yean  and  has  itood  the  teat  of  time. 
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an  insight  into  the  differenoe  in  tnatment  UuU  tha 

ume  author  gives  to  the  monologue  and  the  tvo-act. 

Aude  from  the  nwrdy  physical  {acts  that  two 
persons  deliver  the  vaudeville  two-act  and  but  on* 
"does"  the  monologue,  you  wiU  notioe  in  reading 
"The  Art  of  Flirtation,"  that  the  two-act  dq>ends  a 
surprising  lot  on  "buuness"  ^  to  punch  home  its  p(^ts 
and  win  its  laughs.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  our 
study  of  vaudeville  material  in  which  "acting"* 
demands  from  the  writer  studied  consideration. 

So  large  a  part  does  the  dement  of  business  play 
in  the  success  of  the  two-act  that  the  early  examples 
of  this  vaudeville  form  were  nearly  all  built  out  of  bits 
fA  business.  And  the  business  was  usually  of  the 
"sliq>-stick"  kind. 

3.     What  Slapstick  Humor  Is 

Slap-stick  humor  wins  its  laughs  by  the  use  of 
physical  methods,  having  received  its  name  from  the 
stick  with  which  one  down  hits  another. 

A  slap-stick  is  so  constructed  that  when  a  person 
is  hit  a  light  blow  with  it,  a  second  piece  of  wood 
8l^>s  the  first  and  a  surprisingly  loud  noise,  as  of  a 
hard  blow,  is  heard.    Children  always  laugh  at  the 

'  BtutMat  meaiu  any  movement  an  actor  tnakd  on  the  stage. 
To  walk  acron  the  stage,  to  step  on  a  man's  toes,  to  pick  up  a 
tclq>hODe,  to  drc^  a  handkerchief,  or  even  to  grimace  —  it  done 
to  drive  the  qx>ken  words  home,  or  to  "get  over"  a  "■*«"tng  with- 
out words — aic  all,  with  a  tliousand  other  gestures  and  move- 
ments, alage  (wfnen. 

■  Acting  is  action.  It  comprbes  everything  neceaary  to  tbe 
performing  of  a  part  In  a  [day  and  Indndea  budbeii. 
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shq>-stick  downs  and  you  can  depend  upon  many 
grown-ups,  too,  going  into  ecstaues  of  mirth. 

Building  upon  this  sure  foundation,  a  class  of 
comedians  sprang  up  who  "worked  up"  the  laughter 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  human  delight  in  expec- 
tation. For  instance:  A  man  would  lean  over  a 
wall  and  gaze  at  some  distant  scene.  He  was  per- 
fectly oblivious  to  what  was  going  on  behind  him. 
The  comedy  character  strolled  out  on  the  stage  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand.  He  nearly  walked  into  the  first 
man,  then  he  saw  the  seat  of  the  man's  trousers  and 
the  provokingly  tempting  mark  they  offered.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  use  of  the  slap-stick,  the  comedian 
would  have  spanked  the  man  at  once,  got  one  big 
laugh  and  have  run  off  the  stage  in  a  comic  chase. 
In  the  later  days  the  comedian  worked  up  his  laugh 
into  many  laughs,  by  spacing  all  of  his  actions  in  the 
delivery  of  the  blow. 

As  soon  as  the  audience  realized  that  the  comedian 
had  the  opportunity  to  spank  the  unsuspecting  man, 
they  laughed.  Then  the  comedian  would  make  elab- 
orate preparations  to  deliver  the  blow.  He  would 
spit  on  his  hands,  grasp  the  stick  firmly  and  take 
close  aim  —  a  laugh.  Then  he  would  take  aim  again 
and  slowly  swing  the  stick  over  his  shoulder  ready 
to  strike  —  a  breathless  titter.  Down  would  come 
the  stick  —  and  stop  a  few  inches  short  of  the  mark 
and  the  comedian  would  say:  "It's  a  shame  to  do 
iti"  This  was  a  roar,  for  the  audience  was  primed  to 
laugh  and  had  to  give  vent  to  its  e]^>ectant  delighL 
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A  clever  comedian  could  do  this  twice,  or  even  three 
times,  varying  the  line  each  time.  But  usually  on 
the  third  preparation  he  would  strike  —  and  the  house 
would  be  convulsed. 

In  burlesque  they  sometimes  used  a  woman  for 
the  victim,  and  the  laughter  was  consequently  louder 
and  longer.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
advancement  of  all  branches  of  the  stage  in  recent 
years  that  even  in  burlesque  such  extreme  slap- 
stick methods  are  now  seldom  used.  In  vaudeville 
such  an  elemental  bit  of  ^ap-stick  business  is  rardy, 
if  ever,  seen.   Happily,  a  woman  b  now  never  the  victim. 

But  it  was  upon  such  "sure-fire"'  bits  of  buuness 
that  the  early  vaudeville  two-acts  —  as  well  as  many 
other  acts  —  depended  for  a  large  percentage  of  their 
laughs.  It  mattered  little  what  were  the  lines  they 
spoke.  They  put  their  trust  in  business  —  and  in- 
variably won.  But  their  business  was  always  of  the 
same  type  as  that  "bit"*  of  spanking  the  unsus- 
pecting man.  It  depended  for  its  humor  on  the 
supposed  infliction  of  pain.  It  was  always  phy»cal 
—  although  by  no  means  always  even  remotely 
suggestive. 

Because  such  acts  did  not  depend  on  lines  but  on 

■  Any  act  or  piece  of  buslnesa  oc  line  in  B  speech  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  win  laughter  at  eveiy  peHbimance  is  called  sure- 
firt. 

*  Anything  done  on  the  sUge  may  be  called  a  M.  A  minor 
character  may  have  only  a  bit,  and  some  one  part  of  a  acene 
that  the  star  may  have,  may  be  a  Ml.  The  word  is  used  to 
describe  a  successful  little  scene  that  b  complete  in  ttsdf. 


i.. 
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dap-stick  humor,  they  became  known  as  dap-stick 
•cts.  And  because  these  vaudeville  two-acts  —  as 
we  have  elected  to  call  them  —  were  usually  presented 
by  two  men  and  worked  in  One,  in  front  of  a  drop 
that  represented  a  street,  they  were  called  "sidewalk 
comedian  slap-stick  acts." 

Their  material  was  a  lot  of  jokes  of  the  "Who  was 
that  lady  I  saw  you  with  last  night?  "  —  "  She  weren't 
no  lady,  she  was  my  wife,"  kind.  Two  performers 
would  throw  together  an  act  made  up  of  sure-fire 
comedy  bits  they  had  used  in  various  shows,  inter- 
polate a  few  old  "gags"  — and  the  vaudeville  writer 
had  very  little  opportunity. 

But  to-day— as  a  study  of  "The  Art  of  Flirta- 
tion" will  show — wit  and  structural  skill  in  the 
material  itself  is  of  prime  importance.  Therefore 
the  writer  is  needed  to  supply  vaudeville  two-acts. 
But  even  to-day  business  still  plays  a  very  lai^e 
part  in  the  success  of  the  two-act.  It  may  even  be 
conddered  fundamental  to  the  two-act's  success. 
Therefore,  before  we  conuder  the  structural  elements 
that  make  for  success  in  writing  the  two-act,  we  shall 
take  up  the  matter  of  two-act  business. 

4.   The  "Business"  qf  the  Two-Ad 

Hie  fact  that  we  all  laugh  —  in  varying  degrees  — 
at  the  antics  of  the  circus  down,  should  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  permanence  of  certain  forms  of  humor 
to  admit  of  a  belief  in  the  basic  truth  that  certain 
actions  do  in  all  times  find  a  humorous  response  in 
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all  hearts.  Certain  thinga  an  fandamentally  fnn^, 
and  have  made  our  ancestors  bugh,  Jnst  as  thef 
make  us  laugh  and  will  nuke  our  descendants  laugh. 

"There's  no  joke  like  an  old  joke,"  is  sarcastically 
but  nevertheless  literally  true.  There  may  even  be 
more  than  a  humorous  aunddence  —  perhaps  an 
unconscious  recognition  of  the  sure-firedness  (rf  certain 
actions  ~  in  the  warnings  recrived  in  chOdhood  to 
"stop  that  funny  business." 

S-    W^er  and  Fields  oh  Sitre-Fire  Busintss 

However  this  may  be,  wherever  actors  foregather 
and  talk  about  bits  of  stage  business  that  have  won 
and  always  will  win  laughs  for  them,  there  are  a 
score  or  more  points  on  which  they  agree.  Net  matter 
how  much  they  may  quarrd  about  the  effectiveness  of 
laugh-bits  with  which  one  or  another  has  won  a  per- 
sonal success  —  due,  perhaps,  to  his  own  peculiar 
personality  —  they  unite  in  admitting  the  universal 
effectiveness  of  certain  good  old  stand-bys. 

Weber  and  Fields  —  before  they  made  so  much 
money  that  they  retired  to  indulge  in  the  pleasant 
pastime  of  productng  shows  —  presented  probably 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  sidewalk  comedian  slap- 
stick acts.'  They  elevated  the  slap-stick  adewalk 
conversation  act  into  national  popularity  and  cer- 
tainly reduced  the  business  of  their  performance  to  a 

>  The  gnat  aucccaa  of  the  return  of  Weber  and  Piddi  to  vaude- 
ville in  igi5-i6,  vrith  excerpts  from  thdr  old  succeMes,  b  <n]]r  one 
mere  proof  of  the  perennial  value  of  sure-fire  buiineK. 
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sdence  —  or  raised  it  to  an  art.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Adventures  in  Human  Nature,"  published  in  Tkt 
Aiiociated  Sunday  Afazagines  for  June  33,  1912,  Joe 
Weber  and  Lew  Fields  have  this  to  say  about  the 
stage  business  responsible,  in  large  measure,  for  the 
success  of  their  famous  two-act: 

The  afntaUiziiig  of  the  audiences'  laughter  we  have  set  down 
tn  tlie  feUowing  statistics,  ranged  in  the  order  of  their  value.  An 
audience  will  laugh  loudest  at  these  episodes: 

(i)    When  a  man  sticlia  one  finger  into  another  man's  eye. 

(3)    When  a  man  sticks  two  fingeiB  into  another  man's  eyes. 

(3)  When  a  man  chokes  another  nuin  and  shakes  his  head  from 
Hde  to  sde. 

(4)  When  a  man  kicks  another  man. 

(s)  When  a  man  bumps  up  suddenly  against  another  man 
and  knoclu  him  off  his  feet. 

(6)    When  a  man  step*  on  another  man's  foot. 

Human  nature  —  as  we  have  analyzed  it,  with  results  that  will 
be  told  you  by  the  cashier  at  our  bank  —  will  laugh  louder  and 
oftener  at  these  ^>ectacles,  in  the  respective  order  we  Iiave  chron- 
ided  them,  than  at  anything  else  one  might  name.  Human  nature 
here,  as  before,  insists  that  the  object  of  the  attacks  —  the  other 
man  —  be  not  really  hurt. 

Now,  let  us  teli  you  how  we  arrived  at  out  cnndusiona.  The 
eye  is  the  most  deUcate  part  of  the  body.  If  a  man,  therefore, 
pokes  his  two  forefingcis  into  the  eyes  of  another  man  wilkotU 
kiirtiHg  them,  then  human  natuie  will  make  you  scream  with  mirth; 
not  at  the  si^t  of  the  poking  of  the  fingers  into  the  other  man's 
qres  (as  you  who  have  seen  us  do  this  trick  night  in  and  night  out 
have  imagined),  but  iiecause  you  get  all  the  sensations  of  such  a 
dangerous  act  without  there  being  any  actual  pain  involved  in  the 
case  of  the  man  you  were  watching.  You  laugh  because  human 
nature  tells  you  to.  You  laugh  because  the  man  who  had  the 
fingers  stuck  into  his  eyes  might  have  been  hurt  badly,  but  wasn't. 

The  greatest  laughter,  the  greatest  comedy,  is  divided  by  a  hair 
from  the  greatest  tragedy.  Always  remember  thati  As  the  chance 
of  p^n,  tbe  proportion  of  physical  misery,  the  proportion  of  tragedy, 
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becoma  diminighed  (mc  the  other  Item*  In  the  table},  m  doet  the 
proportion  of  laughter  become  leM  uid  IcM.  We  have  often  tried 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  do  ««"'>>*''"j  to  the  other*!  ^'^1*<^lp  — 
second  in  delicAcy  only  to  the  eye  —  but  the  danger  involved  h 
too  great.  Once  let  ua  figiite  out  the  Ukk,  however,  and  we  ihafl 
have  cafHtaliied  another  item  that  may  be  luted  fai^  In  our 
taUe.    Here  is  how  you  can  voify  the  truth  of  our  obaenratiaBi 

You  have  seen  those  mall  imitation  tacka  made  of  rubber. 
Exhibit  one,  put  it  on  a  chair,  aak  a  auanga  to  rit  down  — and 
everybody  who  is  in  on  the  joke  will  aoeam  with  mirth.  Try  it 
with  a  real  tack,  and  everyboc^  will  take  on  a  serious  face  and  wiU 
want  to  keep  the  man  from  sitting  down. 

6.     What  George  M.  Cohan  Has  to  Say 

George  M.  Cohan  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  vaude- 
ville st&ge  as  one  of  "The  Four  Cohans."  In  col- 
laboration with  George  J.  Nathan,  Mr.  Cohan  pub- 
lished in  McClure's  Magazine  for  November,  1913, 
an  article  entitled  "The  Mechanics  of  Emotion." 
Here  is  what  he  has  to  say  about  some  bits  of  busi- 
ness that  are  sure-fire  laughs:' 

Here,  then,  arc  a  few  of  the  hundred-odd  things  that  you  con- 
stantly laugh  at  on  the  stage,  though,  when  you  see  them  in  cold 
type,  you  will  probably  be  ashamed  of  doing  so. 

(i)  Giving  a  man  a  resounding  whack  on  the  hack  under  the 
guise  of  friendship.  The  laugh  in  this  instance  may  be  "built 
up"  steadily  m  a  climacteric  way  by  repeating  the  blow  three  times 
at  intervals  of  severat  minutes. 

(1)    A  man  gives  a  woman  a  whack  on  the  ba(&,  bdieving  in 

I  These  sure-fire  bits  of  bu^ness  should  be  considered  a*  being 
equally  effective  when  used  in  any  form  of  stage  work.  Some  of 
them,  however,  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  the  vaudeville 
two-act. 
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■n  abaent'ininded  momoit  that  the  woman  (to  whom  he  is  talk- 
ing) b  ■  man. 

(3)  One  chuvctcT  steps  on  the  Kre  foot  of  anotlier  chancier, 
ctusiiig  the  latter  to  jump  with  pain. 

(4]    The  qiectade  of  a  man  laden  with  many  large  bundles. 

(5)  A  man  or  a  woman  starta  to  lean  hia  or  her  elbow  on  a 
table  or  the  aim  of  a  chair,  the  elbow  glifqung  oS  abruptly  and 
tuddenly  pTtapitating  him  or  hei  forward. 

(6)  One  character  imitating  the  walk  of  another  diancter,  who 
b  walking  in  front  of  him  and  cannot  see  him. 

(7)  A  man  consuming  a  diink  of  considerable  siie  at  one  quick 
gulp. 

(8)  A  character  who,  on  entering  an  "interior"  or  room  scene, 
StumUes  over  a  tug.  If  the  character  in  point  be  of  the  "digni- 
fied" sort,  the  power  of  this  laugh  provoker  is  doubled. 

(9)  Intoxication  in  almost  any  form.' 

(to)  Two  men  in  heated  conversation.  One  starts  to  leave. 
Suddenly,  aa  if  fearing  the  other  will  kick  him  while  hit  back  b 
turned,  thb  man  bends  hb  body  inward  (as  if  he  actually  had  been 
kided)  and  sidles  off. 

(11)  A  man  who,  in  trying  to  light  his  agar  or  cigarette,  strikci 
match  after  match  in  an  attempt  to  keep  one  lighted.  If  the  man 
throws  each  useless  match  vigorously  to  the  floor  with  a  muttered 
note  of  vexation  the  laughter  will  increase. 

(13)    The  use  of  a  swear-nord.' 

(13)  A  man  proclaims  hb  defiance  of  hb  wife  while  the  latter 
b  presumably  out  of  bearing.  As  the  man  b  ^leaking,  bis  wife's 
voice  b  hewd  csUing  him.  Meekly  he  turns  and  goes  to  her. 
This  device  has  many  changes,  such  as  employer  and  en^iloyee. 
All  are  equally  effective. 

'  Intoiication,  however,  must  never  be  revolting.  To  be  wel- 
comed, it  must  always  be  fmmy;  in  rare  instsjices,  it  may  be 
pathetic. 

'  The  use  of  swear-words  is  prohibited  in  most  first-class  vaude- 
ville theatres.  On  the  walls  of  every  B.  F.  Kdth  Theatre  b  posted 
thb  notice:  "Ilie  use  of  'Damn'and  'Hell'  is  forbidden  on  the 
stage  of  thb  theatre.  If  a  periormer  cannot  do  without  using  tbem, 
he  need  not  open  here." 
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(14)  A  pair  of  knran  iriio  try  wnvtX  ttaei  te  kfa^  tad  mA 
fjri^  uc  intemipted  by  *^>  Bitiwcc  ol  vnfl  flofl  w  by  tbo  ^  iluB 
of  the  dooibdl  or  [iIhiIiiimiImII  or  "■™***i^  ol  tlw  axL 

{15}  A  bashful  mu  and  ft  BOt-fauUnl  mmaa  an  ntkai  on  ft 
bench  or  diran.  As  the  WDmia  gndualtjr  adRti  np  to  the  mo, 
the  man  just  as  gradually  tdgm  uny  &an  her. 

All  thcae  "lau^-getten"  ua  koown  to  the  otpcriaaced  « 
"big^  dan" ;  that  Is,  d>qr  any  all  be  nwd  t^on  the  Uiltliiiilil 
stage.  On  the  burioque  ud  vKodmfOa  Maga  dcvloi  of  a  aooaa- 
*ritat  lower  intellectual  plane  ha*«  wtabMinH  a  ptnnanMt  ataafr 
Ing.  An  authmity  on  tUs  phase  of  the  Nb}ect  b  Mr.  Frederick 
Wyckoff,  who  catalogues  the  (oDowfaig  ai  a  few  of  the  tricks  th«t 
make  a  vaudeville  audience  lau^: 

Open  your  coat  and  show  a  green  veat,  or  puD  out  your  shirt 
front  and  expose  a  red  undeidurt.  Another  excellent  thfng  to  do 
b  to  wear  a.  shirt  without  alecves  and  puU  ofF  your  coat  npeatedly.' 

A^  the  orchestra  leader  if  he  is  married. 

Have  tbe  drummer  put  in  an  extra  beat  with  the  {^mbals,  thai 
(^areat  him. 

Always  use  an  expresdon  which  ends  widi  the  query,  "Did 
he  not?"    Then  say,  "He  did  not," 

Tlie  men  who  elaborated  ftii»  kind  of  thing  into  a  danic  are 
Mesis.  Weber  and  Fields.  They  are  the  gnat  pteaidlng  deities 
of  "slapstick"  humor.  They  have  capitaliMd  It  to  oioimoaa 
financial  profiL  They  claim  that  Mr.  Fields'  favorite  trick  of 
poking  his  forefinger  periodically  in  Mr.  Weber's  eye  is  worth  a 
large  fortune  in  itself.  A  peculiarity  o{  this  kbid  of  humor  is  that 
it  finds  its  bans  in  the  inflicting  of  p^.  A  painful  idtuatlon 
apparently  contains  elements  of  the  ridiculous  so  long  as  the  pain 
is  not  actually  at  a  serious  nature.  Here,  too,  the  stsge  merdy 
mirroiB  life  itself.  We  laugh  at  the  person  who  faOs  on  the  ice, 
at  the  man  who  bumps  against  a  choir  or  table  in  the  dark,  at  the 
headache  of  the  "morning  after,"  at  the  boy  who  eats  green  apidea 

t  Sudi  andent  methods  of  winning  lauf^,  however,  lidong  to 
vaudeville  yesterdays.  It  should  be  remen^>ered  that  Mr.  Nathan, 
who  bore  the  labor  of  writing  this  excellent  article,  b  bleiaed  with 
a  satirical  soul  —  which,  undoubtedly,  is  the  reason  why  be  is  so 
excellent  and  so  famous  a  dramatic  critic 
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and  pays  tbe  abdominal  penalty,  at  the  woman  whose  Aott  are 
BO  tight  tlKy  hurt  her,  at  tlK  person  who  a  thrown  to  tlie  floor  by  a 
sudden  lurch  of  a  street-car,  and  at  the  unfortunate  who  aits  on  a 
pin.    A  man  chasing  his  rolling  liat  m  the  street  makes  everybody 

The  most  successful  tricks  or  jokes  are  all  based  on  the  idea  at 
pain  or  embarrassment.  Tacks  made  of  rubber,  matches  that 
explode  or  refuse  to  light,  exploding  dgara  or  cigarettes,  fountain- 
pens  tliat  smear  ink  over  the  Sngera  immediately  they  are  put  to 
use,  "electric"  bctls  with  pins  secreted  in  their  push  buttons,  and 
boutonniites  that  squirt  water  into  the  face  of  tbe  beholder,  are  a 
few  familiar  examples. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  bits  of  business  that  three 
of  the  ablest  producers  of  the  legitimate  stage  —  all 
graduates  from  vaudeville,  by  the  way  —  agree  upon 
as  sure-fire  for  the  vaudeville  two-act.  Paradoxically, 
however,  they  should  be  considered  not  as  instructive 
of  what  you  should  copy,  but  as  brilliant  examples 
of  what  you  should  avoid.  They  belong  more  to 
vaudeville's  Past  than  to  its  Present.  Audiences 
laughed  at  them  yesterday  —  they  may  not  laugh  M 
them  tomorrow.  If  you  would  win  success,  you^ 
must  invent  new  business  in  the  light  of  the  old  sue-  \ 
cesses.  The  principles  underlying  these  laugh-getters 
remain  the  same  forever.  > 

7.     Sure-Pire  Laughs  Depend  upon  Action  and   SJtua- 
tion.  Not  on  Words 

If  you  will  read  again  what  Weber  and  Fields  have 
to  say  about  their  adventures  in  human  nature,  you 
will  note  that  not  once  do  they  mention  the  lines 
with  which  they  accompanied  the  business  of  their 
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two-act.  Several  times  th^  mention  utuation  — 
which  is  the  result  of  action,  when  it  is  not  its  cause 
—  but  the  words  by  which  they  accompanied  those 
actions  and  explained  those  situations  they  did  not 
consider  of  enough  importance  to  mention.  Eveiy 
successful  two-act,  every  entertainment-form  of  which 
acting  is  an  element  —  the  playlet  and  the  full-eve- 

Ining  play  as  well  —  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  what  audiences  laugh  at  —  what  you  and 
I  laugh  at  —  is  not  words,  but  actions  and  situations. 

Later  on,  this  most  important  truth  —  the  very 
life-blood  of  stage  reality  —  will  be  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered at  greater  length  in  the  study  of  the  playlet. 
But  it  cannot  be  mentioned  too  often.  It  is  a  vital 
lesson  that  you  must  learn  if  you  would  achieve  even 
the  most  fleeting  success  in  writing  for  the  stage  in 
general  and  vaudeville  in  particular.  ( 

But  by  action  is  not  meant  running  about  the 
stage,  or  even  wild  wavings  of  the  arms.  There  must 
be  action  in  the  idea  —  in  the  thought  —  even  though 
the  performers  stand  perfectly  still. 

So  it  is  not  with  words,  witty  sayings,  funny  ob- 
servations and  topsy-turvy  language  alone  that  the 
writer  works,  when  he  constructs  a  vaudeville  two- 
act.  It  is  with  clever  ideas,  expressed  in  laughable 
situations  and  actions,  that  his  brain  is  busy  when 
he  begins  to  marshal  to  his  aid  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  preparation  of  two-act  material. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  STSUCTDKAL  ELEHENTS   OF   TWO-ACT  HATEKIAL 

It  b  very  likdy  that  in  your  study  of  "The  Ger- 
man Senator"  and  "The  Art  of  Flirtation,"  there  has 
crossed  your  mind  this  thought:  Both  the  monologue 
and  the  two-act  are  composed  of  points  and  gags. 
The  only  difierence  —  besides  the  merely  physical 
difference  of  two  persons  delivering  the  gags  and  the 
greater  amount  of  business  used  to  "get  them  over"  > 
—  lies  in  the  way  the  gags  are  constructed.  The  very 
same  gags  —  twisted  just  a  little  differently  —  would 
do  equally  well  for  either  the  monologue  or  the  two- 
act. 

I.    Ite  Individual  Twist  or  the  Two-act 

There  is  just  enough  truth  in  this  to  make  it  seem 
an  illuminating  fact.  For  instance,  take  the  "janitor 
point"  in  "The  German  Senator."  We  may  imagine 
the  characters  of  a  two-act  working  up  through  a 
routine,  and  then  one  saying  to  the  other; 

A  child  can  go  to  school  for  nothing,  and  when  he  grows  vp  to 
be  a  nun  and  he  is  thoroughly  educated  he  can  go  into  the  poUk 
(diool  and  be  a  teacher  and  get  fifty  doDais  a  month. 

The  other  swiftly  saying: 
And  tbe  janitor  gets  ninety-five. 

'  To  (d  ner  a  vaudeville  line  or  the  entire  act,  means  to  make 
It  a  moceH  —  to  make  it  get  over  the  foot-lights  so  that  the  au- 
dience may  see  and  appreciate  it,  or  "get"  it. 
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There  would  be  a  big  Uiigb  in  UiiB  i 
of  this  particular  gag,  without  &  doubt.  But  only  a 
few  points  of  "The  German  Senator"  could  be  used 
for  a  two-act,  with  nearly  as  much  effect  as  io  the 
monologue  form.  For  instance,  take  the  introditction. 
Of  course,  that  is  part  vid  parcel  of  the  moncdogue 
form,  and  therefore  seems  hardly  a  fair  t^^imirle, 
yet  it  is  particularly  suggestive  of  the  unique  dur- 
acter  of  much  monologic  material. 

But  take  the  series  of  points  in  "The  German 
Senator,"  beginning:  "We  were  better  off  years  ago 
than  we  are  now."  Picture  the  effect  if  one  character 
sfud: 

1.00k  at  Ad&m  in  the  Guden  of  Eat-Iog. 


life  t 


'Diere  was  a  fellow  that  had  Dothing  to  worry  about. 

Anything  be  wanted  be  could  get. 

But  the  old  fool  had  to  get  lonesome. 

And  that's  the  guy  that  Uarted  all  our  trouble 


Even  before  the  fourth  speech  it  all  sounded  flat 
and  tiresome,  didn't  it?  Almost  unconsciously  you 
compared  it  with  the  brighter  material  in  "The  Art 
of  Flirtation."     But,  you  may  say:  "If  the  business 
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had  been  snappy  and  funny,  the  whole  thing  would 
have  raised  a  laugh," 

How  could  business  be  introduced  in  this  gag — . 
without  having  the  obvious  effect  of  being  lugged  inir 
by  the  heels?  Business,  to  be  effective,  must  be  the/I 
body  of  the  material's  soul.  The  material  must  sug|| 
gest  the  business,  so  it  will  seem  to  be  made  alive  by  itil 
■ft  must  be  as  much  the  obvious  result  of  the  thought', 
as  when  your  hand  would  follow  the  words,  "  I'm  going ' 
to  give  you  this.     Here,  take  it." 

Herein  lies  the  reason  why  two-act  material  differs 
from  monologic  material.  Experience  alone  can  teach 
you  to  "feel"  the  difference  unerringly. 

Yet  it  is  in  a  measure  true  that  some  of  the  points 
and  gags  that  are  used  in  many  monologues  —  rarely 
the  anecdotal  gag,  however,  which  must  be  acted 
out  in  non-two-act  form  —  would  be  equally  effective 
if  differently  treated  in  the  two-act.  But  often  this 
is  not  due  so  much  to  the  points  themselves  as  to 
the  fault  of  the  writer  in  considering  them  monologic 
pwints. 

The  underljdng  cause  of  many  such  errors  may  be 
the  family  likeness  discernible  in  all  stage  material. 
Still,  it  is  much  better  for  the  writer  fully  to  rec- 
ompense Peter,  than  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
inadequately. 

Nevertheless,  aside  from  the  "feel"  of  the  material 
—  its  individual  adaptability  —  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  structural  elements  of  the  monologue 
and    the    two-act.     Everything    in    the    chapter    on 
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"The  Nature  of  the  Mondogue"  ia  u  true  of  the 
two-act  as  of  the  monologue,  if  yaa  UM  diacriininfc- 
tion.  Refer  to  what  was  said  about  )iumor,  unity  at 
character,  compressioa,  vividness,  smoothness  and 
blending,  and  read  It  all  again  in  the  Ught  of  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  the  two-act.  They  are  the 
elements  that  make  for  its  t 


II.  Thdjeojc  out  the  Two-Act 
The  two-act  —  like  all  stage  material  in  which 
acting  plays  a  part  —  is  not  written;  it  is  constructed. 
You  may  write  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  yet 
fail  in  writing  material  for  the  vaudeville  stage.  The 
mere  wording  of  a  two-act  means  little,  in  the  final 
analysis.  It  is  the  action  behind  the  words  that  sug- 
gests the  stage  eSect.  It  is  the  business  —  combined 
with  the  acting  —  that  causes  the  audien«  to  laugh  and 
makes  the  whole  a  success.  So  the  two-act,  like  every 
other  stage  form,  must  —  before  it  Is  written  —  be 
thought  out 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  you  read  of  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  two-act.  They 
are  also  some  of  the  broad  foundation  elements  which 
underlie,  in  whole  or  in  part,  all  other  stage  —  act- 
ing —  material.  A  few  of  the  two-act  elements  that 
have  to  do  more  particularly  with  the  manuscript 
construction  have  been  reserved  for  discussion  in 
the  paragraphs  on  development.  In  this  chapter  we 
shall  consider  what  you  must  have  before  you  even 
begin  to  think  out  your  two-act  —  your  theme. 
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I.    SdeUing  a  Theme 

Imitation  may  be  the  sincerest  flattery,  but  i 
dangerous  for  tbe  imitator.     And  yet  to  stray  too  f; 
a&eld    alone    is    even    more    Hazardous.    Successful 
vaudeville  writers  are  much  like  a  band  of  Indians 
marching  through  an  enemy's  country  —  they  follow 
one  another  in  single  file,  stepping  in  each  other's 
footprints.    In  other  words,  they  obey  the  rules  1 
their  craft,  but  their  mental  strides,  like  the  Indians' 
physical  footsteps,  are  individual  and  distinct. 

3.     FundametUal  Themes 

Experience  has  taught  effective  writers  that  certain 
definite  themes  are  peculiarly  adaptable  to  two-act 
form  and  they  follow  them.  But  success  comes  to 
them  not  because  they  stick  to  certain  themes  only 
—  they  win  because  they  vary  these  fundamental 
themes  as  much  as  they  can  and  still  remain  within 
the  limits  of  proved  theatrical  success. 
^  (a)  The  Quarrel  Theme.  Search  my  memory  as  "K 
diligently  as  I  may,  I  cannot  now  recall  a  single  suc- 
cessful two-act  that  has  not  had  somewhere  in  its 
routine  a  quarrel,  while  many  of  the  most  successful 
two-acts  I  remember  have  been  constructed  with  a 
quarrel  as  their  routine  motives. 

With  this  observation  in  mind,  re-read  "The  Art 
of  Flirtation"  and  you  will  discover  that  the  biggest 
laughs  precede,  arise  from,  or  are  followed  by  quarrels. 
Weber  and  Fields  in  thdr  list  of  the  most  humorous 
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business,  cite  not  only  mildly  quarrelsome  actions, 
but  actually  hostile  and  seemingly  dangerous  acts. 
The  more  hostile  and  the  more  seemingly  dangerous 
they  are,  the  funnier  they  are.  Run  through  the 
Cohan  list  and  you  will  discover  that  nearly  every  bit 
of  business  there  reported  is  based  on  a  quarrel,  or 
might  easily  lead  to  a  fight. 

(b)  The  "Foot"  Theme.  To  quote  again  from  Weber 
and  Fields: 

There  are  two  other  unportant  items  in  humaji  nature  that  we 
have  capitalized  along  with  others  to  large  profit.  Human  nature, 
according  to  the  way  we  analyzed  it,  is  such  a  curious  thing  that 
it  will  invariably  find  cause  for  extreme  mirth  in  seeing  some  other 
fellow  being  made  a  fool  of,  no  matter  who  that  fellow  may  be, 
and  in  seeing  a  man  betting  on  a  proposition  when  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly win.  We  figured  it  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  pleased 
a  man  much  more  than  when  he  saw  another  man  being  made  to 
look  ally  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

For  example,  don't  you  laugh  when  you  observe  a  dignified 
looking  individual  strutting  down  the  street  wearing  a  paper 
tail  that  has  been  pinned  to  his  coat  by  some  mischievous  boys?  > 

Note  how  the  "fool"  theme  runs  all  through  "The 
Art  of  Flirtation."  Go  to  see  as  many  two-acts  as 
you  can  and  you  will  find  that  one  or  another  of  the 
characters  is  always  trying  to  "show  up"  the  other.  . 

(c)  The  "Sucker"  Theme. 

As  for  the  quirk  in  human  nature  that  shows  great  gratification 
at  the  sight  of  a  man  betting  on  something  where  he  is  bound  to 
be  the  loser:  in  inelcf^nt  language,  this  relates  simply  to  the  uni- 
versal impulse  to  laugh  at  a  "sucker,"  It  is  just  tike  standing 
in  front  of  a  sideshow  tent  after  you  have  paid  your  good  money, 
gone  in,  and  been  "stung,"  and  laughing  at  everyone  ebc  who  pays 

<  From  the  Weber  and  Fields  article  already  quoted. 
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his  good  moDcy,  comes  out,  and  has  been  equally  "stung."  Yoa 
laugh  at  a  man  when  he  loses  the  money  he  has  bet  on  a  nee  that 
has  already  been  run  when  the  wager  has  been  posted.  You  laugh 
at  a  man  who  bets  a  maa  ten  dollars  "receive"  is  spelled  "re- 
deve,"  when  you  have  just  looked  at  the  dictionary  and  a[4>ie- 
date  that  he  hasn't  a  chance.  .  .  .  Comedy  that  Uvea  year  after 
year  — no  matter  whether  you  choose  to  call  it  "refined"  or  not  — 
never  comes  to  its  eipkifters  by  acddent.  The  intrinsic  idea,  the 
gam,  may  come  accidentally;  but  the  figuring  out  of  the  elabora- 
tion and  execution  of  the  comedy  takes  ihinWing  and  a  pret^  fair 
kooniedge  of  your  feUow  men.' 

Although  there  are  very  many  two-acts  —  among 
them  "The  Art  of  Flirtation"  —  which  do  not  make 
use  of  this  third  fundamental  theme,  there  are  a  great 
many  that  depend  for  their  biggest  laughs  upon  this 
sure-fire  subject. 

In  common  with  the  "fool"  theme,  the  "sucker" 
theme  lends  itself  to  use  as  a  part  or  bit  of  a  two-act. 
And  both  these  themes  are  likely  to  be  interspersed 
with  quarrels. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  themes  that  might  be 
classed  with  these  three  fundamental  themes.  But 
they  tend  to  trail  off  upon  doubtful  ground.  There- 
fore, as  we  are  considering  only  those  that  are  on 
incontrovertible  ground,  let  us  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  act  themes  which  we  will  call: 


3,    Subject  Themes 

What  can  you  bring  to  the  vaudeville  stage  in  the 
way   of   themes   that   are   new?     That   is   what   you 

*  From  the  Weber  and  Fidds  article. 
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ready  humor  waiting  not  only  in  wying  < 
tions,  but  in  placing  the  characters  in  new  t 
For  example,  doesn't  a  "Jew"  aviator  who  is  pes- 
tered by  an  insurance  agent  or  an  undertaker,  strike 
you  as  offering  amuuog  possibilities? 

But  don't  sit  right  down  and  think  out  your  two* 
act  on  the  lines  of  the  combination  I  have  suggested 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Others  are  sure  to  be 
ahead  of  you.  You  can  only  win  success  with  new 
characters  that  are  all  your  own.  Then  you  are  likdy 
to  be  the  first  in  the  field. 

As  a  final  warning,  permit  the  suggestion  that 
bizarre  combinations  of  characters  very  probably  will 
be  difiQcult  to  sell.  Make  your  combinations  within 
the  limits  of  plausibility,  and  use  characters  that  are 
seen  upon  the  stage  often  enough  to  be  hailed  with 
at  least  a  pleasant  welcome. 

IV.    The  Two  Chaeactee  Pakts 
"Comedy"  atid  "StraigfU" 

The  characters  of  the  two-act  are  technically  called 
the  " comedian "  and  the  "straight-man."  The 
comedian  might  better  be  called  the  "laugh-man," 
just  as  the  straight  is  more  dearly  termed  the 
"feeder." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  business  the  comedian 
was  always  distinguishable  by  his  comedy  clothes. 
One  glance  would  tell  you  he  was  the  comical  cuss. 
The  stnught-man  dressed  like  a  "gent,"  dazzling  the 
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eyes  of  the  ladies  with  his  correct  raiment.  From 
this  fact  the  names  " comedian "  and  "straight"  arose. 

But  today  you  seldom  can  tell  the  two  apart.  They 
do  not  dress  extravagantly,  either  for  comedy  or  for 
fashion  effect.  They  often  dress  precisely  alike  — 
that  is,  so  far  as  telling  their  different  characters  is 
concerned.  Their  difference  in  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence may  be  reflected  in  their  clothes,  but  only  as 
such  differences  would  be  apparent  in  real  life.  Indeed, 
the  aim  today  is  to  mimic  reality  in  externals, 
precisely  as  the  real  characters  themselves  are  imper- 
sonated in  every  shade  of  thought  and  artistic  inflec- 
tion of  speech.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  exceptions  to 
this  modern  tendency. 

The  original  purposes  of  their  stage  names,  how- 
ever, remain  as  true  today  as  they  did  when  the  two- 
act  flrst  was  played.  The  comedian  has  nearly  all 
the  laugh  lines  and  the  straight-man  feeds  him. 

Not  only  must  you  keep  the  characters  themselves 
pure  of  any  violation  of  their  unity,  but  you  must 
also  see  to  it  that  every  big  laugh  is  given  to  the 
comedian.  If  the  comedian  is  the  one  "getting  the 
worst  of  it"  —  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  — 
he  must  get  the  worst  of  it  nearly  every  time.  But 
that  does  not  influence  the  fact  that  he  also  gets 
almost  all  the  laugh  lines. 

Note  the  working  out  of  the  laugh  lines  in  "The 
Art  of  Flirtation."  You  will  see  that  only  on  the 
rarest  of  occasions  does  the  straight-man  have  a 
funny  line  given  him. 
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The  only  time  the  feeder  may  be  given  &  lauj^ 
line,  is  when  the  laugh  is  what  is  called  a  "flash- 
back." For  example,  take  the  point  in  "The  Art 
of  Flirtation"  beginning: 


And  does  the  muwct? 

She's  got  to;  it  says  it  b  the  book. 

COIfXOIAN 

Does  she  answer  you  with  a  handkerchief? 


Yes,  or  she  might  answer  you  with  an  umbrella. 

This  is  a  flash-back.  But,  the  comedian  gets  a 
bigger  laugh  on  the  next  line  —  worked  up  by  a 
gesttire: 


Or  take  this  form  oi  the  flash-back,  which  may  seem 
an  even  clearer  example: 

COHEDIAN 

Oh,  I  know  how  to  be  disagreeable  to  a  lady.  You  ought  to 
bear  me  talk  to  my  wife. 

STKAIGHT 

To  your  wifeP    Any  man  can  be  disagreeable  to  his  wife.    But 

and  50  on  into  the  introduction  to  the  next  point. 

It  is  always  a  safe  rule  to  follow  that  whenever 
you  give  the  straight-man  a  flash-back,  top  it  with 
a  bigger  laugh  for  the  comedian. 
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How  many  flash-baclcs  you  may  permit  in  your  two- 
act,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  material,  aad 
al90  varies  according  to  the  bigness  of  the  roars  that 
the  business  adds  to  the  comedian's  laughs.  No 
stated  rule  can  be  given  you.  In  this,  as  in  every- 
tlung  else,  you  must  carve  your  own  way  to  win 
your  own  success. 


CHAPTER  DC 

PUTTINO  THE  TWO-ACT  ON  PAPER 

You  have  selected  your  theme,  chosen  your  char-  ' 
acters,  thought  out  every  angle  of  business,  and 
m^>ped  nearly  all  of  your  points,  as  wdl  as  your  big 
laugh-lines:  now  you  are  ready  to  put  your  two-act 
on  paper.  Before  "taking  your  pen  in  hand,"  stop 
for  a.  moment  of  self-analysis. 

You  can  now  determine  how  likely  you  are  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  writer  of  the  two-act,  by  this  simple  self- 
examination: 

How  much  of  my  two-act  have  I  thought  out  clearly 
so  that  it  is  playing  before  my  very  eyes? 

If  you  have  thought  it  all  out,  so  that  every  bit  of 
budness  moves  before  your  eyes,  as  every  point  rings 
in  your  ears,  you  are  very  likely  to  turn  out  an  accept- 
able two-act  — if  you  have  not  played  a  "chooser's" 
part,  and  your  points  are  real  points. 

But  do  not  imagine  because  you  are  positive  that 
you  have  thought  everything  out  beforehand,  and 
now  have  come  to  writing  it  down,  that  your  job  of 
thinking  is  ended.  Not  at  all;  there  are  a  few  things 
still  to  be  thought  out,  while  you  are  writing. 

I.  Wheke  To  Begin 

As  in   the   monologue  —  because  your  material  is 

made  up  of  points  —  you  may  begin  nearly  anywhere 
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to  write  your  two-act    And  like  the  monologue,  you 
need  not  have  a  labored  formal  introduction. 


rte  TtaroduOum 

Still,  your  introduction  is  no  less  comprebrasively 
informing  because  it  has  not  the  air  of  formality.  If 
your  characters  by  their  appearance  stamp  them- 
selves for  what  they  are,  you  may  trust  complete 
characterization  —  as  you  should  in  writing  evay 
form  of  stage  material  —  to  what  each  character 
does  and  says. 

But  in  your  very  first  line  you  should  subtly  tell 
the  audience,  so  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  mis- 
take, what  your  subject  is. 

Why  are  those  two  men  out  there  on  the  stage? 

What  is  the  reason  for  their  attitude  toward  each 
other? 

If  they  are  quarreling,  why  are  they  quarreling? 

If  they  are  laughing,  why  are  they  laughing? 

But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  tell  too 
much.  To  do  that,  would  be  to  make  your  intro- 
duction draggy.  You  must  make  the  audience  think 
the  characters  are  bright  —  precisely  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  monologue  is  designed  to  make  the 
audience  think  the  monologist  is  bright.  Write  your 
introduction  in  very  short  speeches.  Show  the  atti- 
tude of  the  characters  clearly  and  plainly,  as  the 
first  speech  of  our  two-act  example  shows  the  char- 
acters are  quarreling: 
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Say,  whenever  we  go  out  Usethet  you  ilwayi  got  a  kick  cod- 
tug.    Wlut't  the  matter  with  you? 

Then  get  into  your  subject-tbeme  quickly  after 
you  have  given  the  audience  time  to  get  acquainted 
and  settled,  with  the  memory  of  the  preceding  act 
dimmed  in  their  minds  by  the  giggle-ix>ints  of  your 
introduction. 

The  introduction  of  the  two-act  is  deigned  to  stamp 
the  characters  as  real  characters,  to  establish  their 
relations  to  each  other,  to  give  the  audience  time  to 
settle  down  to  the  new  "turn,"  to  make  them  think 
the  performers  are  "bright"  and  to  delay  the  first 
big  laugh  until  the  psychological  moment  has  come 
to  spring  the  initial  big  point  of  the  subject  theme, 
after  the  act  has  "got"  the  audience. 

n.  The  Developieent 

It  would  seem  needless  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  stated  so  plainly  in  the  chapters  on  the  mono- 
logue, that  no  one  can  teach  you  how  to  write  excru- 
ciatingly funny  points  and  gags,  and  that  no  one  can 
give  you  the  power  to  originate  laughter-compelling 
situations.  You  must  rise  or  fall  by  the  force  of 
your  own  ability. 

There  are,  however,  two  suggestions  that  can  be 
given  you  for  the  production  of  a  good  two-act. 
One  is  a  "don't,"  and  the  other  a  "do." 

Don't  write  your  points  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers.    The  days  of  the  "Why  did  the  chicken 
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cross  the  road?" — "Because  she  wanted  to  get  on 
the  other  side"  sort  of  two-act,  is  past.     Write  all  1 
your  points  in  conversational  style. 
Never  write: 


So  you  were  down  at  Pst's  boiue  for  dinner,  and  you  went 
and  lathered  your  face  with  a  chailotte  luase  —  I  uw  you. 

Of  course  when  a  legitimate  question  is  to  be  asked, 
ask  it.  But  do  not  deliberately  throw  your  points 
into  question  form.  Your  guide  to  the  number  of 
direct  queries  you  would  use  should  be  the  usual 
conversational  methods  of  real  life. 

Your  subject,  of  course,  in  a  large  measure  deter- 
mines how  many  questions  you  need  to  ask.  For 
instance,  if  your  theme  is  one  that  develops  a  lot  of 
fun  through  one  character  instructing  the  other,  a 
correspondingly  large  number  of  questions  naturally 
would  be  asked.  But,  as  "The  Art  of  Flirtation" 
plainly  shows,  you  can  get  a  world  of  fun  out  of  even 
an  instruction  theme,  without  the  use  of  a  wearying 
number  of  inquiries.  The  two-act  fashion  today  is 
the  direct,  conversational  style. 

Now  for  the  second  suggestion: 

Although  some  exceedingly  successful  two-acts 
have  been  written  with  many  themes  scattered  through 
their  twelve  or  more  minutes,  probably  a  larger  num- 
ber have  won  success  through  singleness  of  subject. 
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A  routine  with  but  (mm  nb/ect  naAt^  tq>  to  Hs 
most  effective  iLeight  is  often  mote  likdy  to  pleue. 

Furthermore,  for  the  reuon  that  the  two-act  is 
breaking  away  from  the  offering  that  is  merdy  lueced 
together  out  of  succeuful  bits  —  predsdy  as  that 
class  of  act  struggled  away  from  the  dd  al^>-stick 
turn  —  the  single-routine  now  finds  readier  sale. 
The  present  tendency  of  the  two-act  seems  to  be  to 
present  clever  characterization  —  and  so  to  win  by 
artistic  acting,  as  before  it  won  by  cruder  methods, 
Thnefore,  strive  for  unity  of  routine.  Treat  but 
one  subject  and  amplify  that  one  subject  with  single- 
ness  of  purpose. 

'  The  point,  or  the  gag,  of  a  two-act  is  very  much 
,  like  that  of  the  monologue.  In  so  far  as  construc- 
!  tion  is  concerned  —  by  this  I  mean  laugh-wave  con- 
'  struction — they  are  identical.  Study  "The  Art  of 
Flirtation,"  and  you  will  see  how  little  laughs  pre- 
cede big  laughs  and  follow  after,  mounting  into  still 
bigger  laughs  that  rise  into  roars  of  laughter, 

I.    Iniraducing  a  Point 

If  you  were  telling  a  joke  to  a  friend  you  would  be 
sure  to  tell  him  in  your  very  first  sentence  all  the 
things  he  would  need  in  order  to  understand  the  point 
of  the  joke,  wouldn't  you?  You  would  take  great 
care  not  to  leave  out  one  salient  bit  of  information 
that  would  make  him  see  the  joke  pltunly  —  you 
would  be  as  logical  as  though  you  were  trying  to  sell 
him  a  bill  of  goods.    Take  the  same  attitude  toward 
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each   point   that   you   introduce   into   your   two-act. 
Remember,  you  are  wholesaling  your  "jokes"  to  the 
comedians,  who  must  retaU  them  to  their  audiences.    ■ 
Therefore,  introduce  each  new  point  as  clearly  and  / 
as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Let  us  take  a  point  from  "The  Art  of  Flirtation" 
and  see  how  it  is  constructed.  The  very  first  line 
the  straight-nun  speaks  when  he  comes  out  on  the 
stage  unmistakably  declares  his  relation  to  the  come- 
dian. When  he  shows  the  book,  he  explains  pre- 
cisely what  it  is.  And  while  laugh  after  laugh  is 
worked  out  of  it,  the  precise  things  that  the  book 
teaches  are  made  dear. 


No.  It  ain't  ten  cent  love.  It's  fine  love.  (Opens  book) 
See  —  here  b  the  destructions.  Right  oa  the  fitat  page  you  team 
■omethlng.    See  —  how  to  flirt  with  a  haiidkeidiief. 


Who  wants  to  fUrt  with  a  handkerchief?    I  want  to  flirt  with 


Uaten  to  trttat  the  book  aays.  To  ■  flirter  sU  things  have  got 
a  language.  According  to  this  book  flirten  can  q>eak  with  the 
eye,  with  the  fan,  with  the  caoe,  with  the  umbrella,  with  the 
handkerchief,  with  anything;  this  book  tells  you  bow  to  do  it. 

COUEDIAH 

For  ten  cents. 

Note  that  the  strught-man  does  not  say,  "with 
the  eye,  cane,  umbrella — "and  so  on  through  the 
list.  He  says  "With  the  eye,  with  the  fan,  with  the 
cane  — ."    There  can  be  no  mistake  —  as  there  might 
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be  if  the  items  were  enumerated  swiftly.  Each  one  is 
given  importance  by  the  "with  the  eyt,  with  the 
fan."  The  words  "with  the"  lend  *mphn»i«  muj  ^ 
humorous  weight. 

SIKAICBI 

Siut  up.    Now  whoi  jrau  Me  a  pfct^  womin  oaminc  tloag 
who  mntt  to  flirt  with  yon,  iriMt  b  tbe  fint  thing  a  mm  ihould 


Run  the  other  way. 


No,  no.    This  is  the  haodkerdiief  flirtation.  .  .  . 

You  see  precisely  what  the  subject  of  this  partic< 
ular  point  is  because  it  is  stated  in  unmistakable 
words. 

STRAICBT 

...  As  looD  u  a  pretty  woman  makes  «yes  at  you,  you  put 
your  hands  in  your  pockets. 


And  hold  on  to  your  nwney. 

Now  this  is  a  big  laugh  at  every  performance  — 
a  sure-fire  laugh  when  it  is  well  done.  Note  that  it  is 
the  fourth  line  the  comedian  has  after  the  specific 
point  introduction,  "...  See  —  how  to  flirt  with  a 
handkerchief?"  Now  the  line  "Who  wants  to  flirt 
with  a  handkerchief?  I  want  to  flirt  with  a  woman," 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  real  laugh-line.  It  serves  as 
an  audience  settler,  gives  emphasis  to  the  explana- 
tion of  just  what  the  book  tells  and  helps  to  blend 
into  the  next  line. 
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There's  a  first  laugh  on,  "For  ten  cents."  A  big- 
ger laugh  comes  on,  "Run  the  other  way."  And  the 
biggest  —  in  this  point-division  —  on  the  third  laugh 
line  "And  hold  on  to  your  money." 

a.     Blending  into  the  PoUowing  Point 

When  you  have  a  big  laugh,  you  must  make  the 
next  line  carry  you  on  smoothly  into  the  succeeding 
point.  It  matters  not  whether  the  points  are  all 
related  to  the  same  general  subject  or  not  —  although 
we  are  considering  here  only  the  single-routine  two- 
act  —  you  must  take  great  care  that  each  point  blends 
into  the  following  one  with  logical  sequence. 

The  line,  "  Who  wants  to  flirt  with  a  handkerchief? 
I  want  to  flirt  with  a  woman,"  helps  in  the  blending 
of  the  point  division  we  have  just  examined. 

The  straight-man's  line  following  the  big  laugh 
line  in  that  point  division,  "No,  you  take  out  your 
handkerchief,"  (biz.*)  is  another  example  of  the  blend- 
line.  And  it  is  the  very  first  introduction  of  the 
peculiar  style  of  bu»ness  that  makes  of  "The  Art  of 
Flirtation"  so  funny  an  act. 

3.     The  Use  of  Business 

Let  ua  continue  in  the  examination  of  this  example. 

COKEDIAM 

Suppose  you  ain't  got  &  handkerchief? 

'  Bh.  is  often  used  in  vxudeviHe  material  tijt  btu.,  the  conect 
contraction  of  businets. 
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Every  flirter  must  have  a  hindkcriMd.  It  Hjn  it  in  tbe  book. 
Now  you  shake  tlie  handkodUd  thne  timM  like  thii.  (Bis)  Do 
you  know  what  that  means? 


(Bis.  of  shaking  head.) 

That  meana  you  want  tur  to  give  yon  — 


TenEcDts. 

The  reason  why  these  two  words  come  with  such 
humorous  effect,  lies  in  two  causes.  First,  "  ten 
cents"  has  been  used  before  with  good  laugh  results 
—  as  a  "gag  line,"  you  recall  —  and  this  is  tlie 
comedian's  magical  "third  time"  use  of  it.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  the  "three-sequence  mystery"  which 
Weber  and  Fields  mentioned,  and  which  has  been  used 
to  advantage  on  the  stage  for  many,  many  years. 

Second,  the  comedian  had  refused  to  answer  the 
straight- man's  question.  He  simply  stood  there  and 
shook  liis  head.  It  was  the  very  simple  business  of 
shaking  his  head  that  made  his  interruption  come  as 
a  surprise  and  gave  perfect  setting  for  the  "gag- 
line." 

Read  the  speeches  that  follow  and  you  will  see  how 
business  is  used.  Note  particularly  how  the  business 
makes  this  point  stand  out  as  a  great  big  laugh: 

STXAIGHT 

.  .  .  Den  you  bold  your  handkerchief  by  tbe  comei  like  dla. 

COMZDLUf 

Vat  doea  tliat  mean? 
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Meet  me  on  the  comer. 


Och,  dAt'i  fine.  (Takes  handkerchieO  ■  ■  ■  Den  if  you  hold  It 
db  my,  dat  means  (bic):  "Are  you  on  tbe  iquue?" 

This  line  reads  even  funnier  than  many  laughs  in 
the  act  that  are  bigger,  but  its  buuness  cannot  be 
explained  in  words.  It  seems  funnier  to  you  because 
you  can  picture  it.  You  actually  see  it,  precisely  as 
it  is  done. 

Then  the  next  line  blends  it  into  the  next  point, 
which  is  dearly  introduced  with  a  grin  —  is  developed 
into  a  laugh,  a  bigger  laugh  by  effective  business,  and 
then  into  a  roar. 

Point  after  point  follows  —  each  point  topping  the 
preceding  point  —  untU  the  end  of  the  two-act  is 
reached  in  the  biggest  laugh  of  alL 

m.      How    AND    WhESE    TO    END 

The  business  of  the  two-act,  which  secures  its 
effects  by  actions  that  are  often  wholly  without  words, 
makes  the  two-act  more  difficult  to  time  than  a  mon- 
ologue. Furthermore,  even  if  the  time-consuming  bits 
of  buuness  were  negligible,  the  precise  timing  of  a 
two-act  by  the  author  is  not  really  nece^ary. 

Precisely  as  a  monologist  can  vary  the  length  of 
his  offering  by  leaving  out  gags,  the  two-act  per- 
formers can  shorten  thdr  offering  at  will  —  by  leav- 
ing out  points.  Hence  it  is  much  better  to  supply 
more  points  than  time  will  permit  of  delivny  in  the 
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finished  performance,  than  to  be  required  to  rewrite 
your  material  to  stretch  the  subject  to  fill  out  time 
All  you  need  do  is  to  keep  the  two-act  within,  say, 
twenty  minutes.  And  to  gauge  the  length  roughly, 
count  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  words  to  a 
minute. 

Therefore,  having  arranged  your  points  upon  sep- 
arate cards,  or  slips  of  paper,  and  having  shuffled 
them  about  and  tried  them  all  in  various  routines 
to  establish  the  best,  choose  your  very  biggest  laugh 
for  the  last.*  Wherever  that  biggest  laugh  may  have 
been  in  the  sample  routines  you  have  arranged,  take 
it  out  and  blend  it  in  for  your  final  big  roar. 

Remember  that  the  last  laugh  must  be  the  delighted 
roar  that  will  take  the  performers  oS  stage,  and 
bring  them  back  again  and  again  for  their  bows. 

IV.  Making  the  Manuscript  a  Stage  Success 

The  manuscript  of  a  two-act  is  only  a  prophecy  of 
what  may  be.  It  may  be  a  good  prophecy  or  a  bad 
prognostication  — only  actual  performance  before  an 
audience  can  decide.  As  we  saw  in  the  monologue, 
points  that  the  author  thought  would  "go  big"  — 
"die"  ;  and  unexpectedly,  little  grins  waken  into  great- 
big  laughs.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  from  the 
manuscript. 

When  you  have  finished  your  two-act  you  must 
be  prepared  to  construct  it  all  over  again  in  rehearsal, 

'  See  deacriptkiii  of  card  syttem,  page  85. 
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and  during  all  the  performances  of  its  try-out  weeks. 
Not  only  must  the  points  be  good  themselves,  they 
must  also  fit  the  performers  like  the  proverbial  kid 
gloves. 

More  two-acts  —  and  this  applies  to  all  other  stage- 
offerings  as  well  —  have  started  out  as  merely  prom- 
iang  successes,  than  have  won  at  the  first  try-out. 
For  this  reason,  be  prepared  to  work  all  the  morning 
reheardng,  at  the  matinee  and  the  night  performances, 
and  after  the  theatre  is  dark,  to  conjure  giggle  points 
into  great  big  laughs,  and  lift  the  entire  routine  into 
the  success  your  ability  and  the  performers'  clever- 
ness can  make  it. 

Even  after  it  has  won  its  way  into  a  contract  and 
everybody  is  happy,  you  must  be  prepared  to  keep 
your  two-act  up-to-the-minute.  While  it  is  on  the 
road,  you  must  send  to  the  performers  all  the  laughs 
you  can  think  of  —  particularly  if  you  have  chosen 
for  your  theme  one  that  demands  constant  furbishing 
to  keep  it  bright. 

V.  Other  Two-Act  Foxhs 

It  is  with  direct  purpose  that  the  discusdon  of  the 
two-act  has  been  confined  to  the  kind  of  act  that 
Weber  and  Fields  made  so  successful  —  and  of  which 
Mr.  Hoffman's  "The  Art  of  Flirtation"  is  a  more 
up-to-date,  mild  and  artistic  form.  There  are  other 
forms  of  the  two-act,  of  course,  but  the  kind  of  two- 
act  we  have  discussed  is  peculiarly  typical  of  two-act 
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materiaL  It  holds  irithin  itidt  pncdcil^  all  the 
dementa  of  the  two-act  that  the  writer  haa  to  ooiH 
rider.    It  is  only  neociiary  now  to  docribe  the  other 

forma  briefly. 

By  "pure  two>act  fonn,"  I  mean  the  two-act  that 
is  presented  without  songi,  tricks,  or  any  other  enter- 
tainment elements.  Yet  many  of  the  moat  socceiahil 
two-acts  open  with  a  Bong,  introduce  songs  ot  parodtea 
into  the  middle  of  thdr  dialogue,  or  close  with  a  song 
or  some  novelty. 

Do  not  ima^ne  that  a  two-act  in  which  songs  are 
introduced  cannot  be  precisely  as  good  as  one  that 
depends  upon  its  talk  alone.  It  may  be  an  even 
better  act.  If  it  pleases  the  audience  better,  it  «j  a 
better  act.  Remember  that  while  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  two-act  from  the  writer's  view-point, 
it  is  the  applause  of  the  audience  that  stamps  every 
act  with  the  final  seal  of  approval.  But,  whether 
a  two-act  makes  use  of  songs  or  tricks  or  anything 
else,  does  not  change  the  principles  on  which  all  two- 
act  points  and  gags  are  constructed. 

The  more  common  talking  two-acts  are: 

I.     The  Sidewalk  Comxrsation  or  Gag  Ad 

Tins  form  may  or  may  not  open  and  dose  with 
songs,  and  depends  upon  skillfully  blended,  but  not 
necessarily  related,  gags  and  jokes. 

2.     The  Parody  Two-Act 

This  sort  of  act  opens  and  closes  with  parodies  on 
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the  latest  song-hits,  and  uses  talk  for  short  rests  and 
humorous  effect  between  the  parodies  by  which  the 
act  tijiakes  its  chief  appeal. 

3.     The  Singing  Tvo-Act 

This  type  makes  its  appeal  not  by  the  use  of  songs, 
but  because  the  voices  are  very  fine.  Such  an  act 
may  use  a  few  gags  and  unrelated  jokes  —  perhaps 
of  the  "nut"  variety  —  to  take  the  act  out  of  the 
pure  duet  class  and  therefore  offer  wider  appeal. 

4.     Tke  Comedy  Act  for  Two  Women 

Such  acts  may  depend  on  precisely  the  same  form 
of  routine  the  pure  talking  two-act  for  men  uses.  Of 
course,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  themes  is  gentler 
and  the  material  is  all  of  a  milder  character. 

5.     The   Two-Act  with  Plot  Interest 

Acts  of  this  character  make  use  of  a  comedy,  bur- 
lesque, melodramatic  or  even  a  dramatic  plot.  This 
form  of  sketch  seldom  rises  into  the  playlet  class.  It 
is  a  two-act  merely  because  it  is  played  by  two  per- 
sons. Often,  however,  this  form  of  the  two-act  uses 
a  thread  of  plot  on  which  to  string  its  business  and  true 
two-act  points.  It  may  or  may  not  make  use  of 
songs,  parodies,  tricks  or  other  entertainment  elements. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  form  of  two-act  which  is 
of  so  popular  a  nature  that  it  requires  more  than 
passing  mention.    This  is 
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6.  The  FUriation  Two-Act 
Usually  presented  with  wngs  making  their  appeal 
to  seatiment,  almost  always  marked  by  at  least  one 
change  of  costume  by  the  woman,  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  a  special  drop  and  often  ^veo  more  than 
a  nucleus  of  plot,  this  very  popular  form  of  two-act 
sometimes  rises  into  the  dignity  of  a  little  production. 
Indeed,  many  two-acts  of  this  kind  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  their  little  form  they  have  been  expanded 
into  miniature  mu»cal  comedies.' 

(a)  Romance  ts  the  chief  source  of  the  flirtation 
two-act's  appeal.  It  is  the  dream-love  in  the  heart 
of  every  person  in  the  audience  which  makes  this 
form  of  two-act  "go"  so  well.  MoonUght,  a  girl 
and  a  man  —  this  is  the  recipe. 

(b)  Witty  Dialogue  that  fences  with  love,  that 
thrusts,  parries  and  —  surrenders,  is  what  makes  the 
flirtation  two-act  "get  over."  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  dialogue  that  made  Anthony  Hope's  "Dolly  Dia- 
logues" so  successful  in  their  day,  the  sort  of  speeches 
which  we,  in  real  life,  think  of  afterward  and  wish 
we  had  made. 

(c)  Daintiness  of  effect  is  what  is  needed  in  this 
form  of  two-act.  Dialogue  and  business,  scenery, 
lights  and  music  all  combine  to  the  fulfillment  of  its 
purpose.  The  cruder  touches  of  other  two-act  forms 
are  forgotten  and  the  entire  effort  is  concentrated  on 
making  an  appeal  to  the  "ideal." 

1  See  Chapter  XXX,  Tbe  One-Act  Musical  Comedy,  pige  307. 
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Turn  to  the  Appendix,  and  read  "  After  the  Shower," 
and  you  will  see  how  these  various  elements  are 
unified.  This  famous  flirtation  two-act  has  been 
chosen  because  it  shows  practically  all  the  elements 
we  have  discussed. 


■Of      ■     -    '-r^. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   PLAYLET   AS   A    nNIQUX   DEAKATIC  WtOM 

The  playlet  is  a  very  definite  thing  —  and  ytt  it 
ia  difficult  to  define.  Like  the  short-stray,  i»'"Htig 
as  we  know  it  today,  photography,  the  incandescent 
lamp,  the  telephone,  and  the  myriad  other  forms  of 
art  and  mechanical  conveniences,  the  playlet  did  not 
spring  from  an  inventor's  mind  full  fledged,  but  at- 
tained its  present  form  by  stow  growth.  It  is  a 
thing  of  life  —  and  life  cannot  be  bounded  by  words, 
lest  it  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  a  hasty  definition. 

To  attempt  even  the  most  cautious  of  definitions 
without  having  first  laid  down  the  foundations  of 
understanding  by  describing  some  of  the  near-playlet 
forms  to  be  seen  on  many  vaudeville  bills  would, 
indeed,  be  futile.  For  perhaps  the  surest  way  of 
learning  what  a  thing  is,  is  first  to  learn  what  it  is 
not.  Confusion  is  then  less  likely  to  creep  into  the 
conception,  and  the  definition  comes  like  a  satisfac- 
tory summing  up  of  familiar  points  that. are  resolved 
into  clear  words. 

L     Neab-dkavatic  Fokhs  which   Preceded  the 
Vaodeville  Playlet 

Even  in  the  old  music  hall  days,  when  a  patron 
stidled  in  from  a  hard  day's  work  and  sat  down  to 
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enjoy  an  even  Imrder  evening's  entertainment,  the 
skit  or  sketch  or  short  play  which  eventually  drifted 
upon  the  boards  —  where  it  was  seen  through  the 
mists  of  tobacco  smoke  and  strong  drink  —  was  the 
thing.  The  admiration  the  patrons  had  for  the  per- 
formers, whom  they  liberally  treated  after  the  show, 
did  not  prevent  them  from  actively  driving  from  the 
stage  any  offering  that  did  not  possess  the  required 
dramatic  "punch."*  They  had  enjoyed  the  best  of 
everything  else  the  music  hall  manager  could  obtain 
for  their  amusement  and  they  demanded  that  their 
bit  of  a  play  be,  also,  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

No  matter  what  this  form  of  entertainment  that 
we  now  know  by  the  name  of  vaudeville  may  be 
called,  the  very  essence  of  its  being  is  variety.  "Top* 
ical  songs"  —  we  call  their  descendants  "popular 
songs"  —  classic  ballads,  short  concerts  given  on  all 
sorts  of  instruments,  juggling,  legerdermain,  clowning, 
feats  of  balancing,  all  the  departments  of  dan- 
cing and  of  acrobatic  work,  musical  comedy,  panto- 
mime, and  all  the  other  hundred-and-one  things  that 
may  be  turned  into  an  amusing  ten  or  twenty  min- 

>  It  u  worthy  of  note  In  this  connection  that  many  of  the 
dnmatic  and  particularly  the  comedy  oSerin^  leen  in  the  music 
balls  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  the  "Honkitonks"  of  Seattle 
and  other  Pacific  Coast  dtics  during  the  Alaskan  gold  rush,  have, 
expurgated,  furnished  the  scenarios  of  a  score  of  the  most  successful 
legitimate  dramas  and  comedies  of  recent  years.  Some  of  our 
greatest  legitimate  and  vaudeville  peifonnera  also  came  from  this 
bumble  and  not-to-be-boaatcd-of  school.  This  phase  of  the  growtli 
of  the  American  drama  has  never  been  written.  It  should  be 
recorded  while  the  memories  of  "old  timen"  are  still  freib. 
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utes,  found  eager  welcome  on  the  one  stage  that  made 
it,  and  still  makes  it,  a  buuness  to  present  the  very 
newest  and  the  very  best  of  everything.  To  com- 
plete its  claim  to  the  title  of  variety,  to  separate  itself 
from  a  likeness  to  the  circus,  to  establish  itadf  as 
blood  brother  of  the  legitimate  stage,  and,  most 
im[>ortant  of  all,  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  its  audiences 
for  drama,  vaudeville  tried  many  forms  of  the  short 
play  before  the  playlet  was  evolved  to  fill  the  want. 

Everything  that  bears  even  the  remotest  likeness  to 
a  play  found  a  place  and  had  a  more  or  less  fleeting 
—  or  lasting  —  popularity.  And  not  only  was  every 
form  of  play  used,  but  forms  of  entertainment  that 
could  not  by  reason  of  their  very  excellencies  be  made 
to  fill  the  crying  want,  were  pressed  into  service  and 
supplied  with  ill-fitting  plots  in  the  vain  attempt. 

Musical  acts,  whose  chief  appeal  was  the  coaxing 
of  musical  sounds  from  wagon  tires,  drinking  glasses, 
and  exotic  instruments,  were  staged  in  the  kitchen 
set.  And  father  just  home  from  work  would  say, 
"Come,  daughter,  let's  have  a  tune."  Then  o&  they 
would  start,  give  their  little  entertainment,  and  down 
would  come  the  curtain  on  a  picture  of  never-to-be- 
seen  domestic  life.  Even  today,  we  sometimes  see 
such  a  hybrid  act. 

Slap-stick  sidewalk  conversation  teams  often  would 
hire  an  author  to  fit  them  with  a  ready-made  plot, 
and,  pushed  back  behind  the  Olio  into  a  centre-door 
fancy  set,  would  laboriously  explain  why  they  were 
there,  then  go  through  their  inappropriate  antics  and 
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finish  with  a  climax  that  never  "climaxed."  All 
kinds  of  two-acts,  from  the  dancing  pair  to  the  flir- 
tatious couple,  vainly  tried  to  give  thar  offerings 
dramatic  form.  They  did  their  best  to  make  them 
over  into  little  plays  and  stiU  retain  the  individual 
elements  that  had  won  them  success. 

The  futility  of  such  attempts  it  took  years  to  real- 
ize. It  was  only  when  the  stock  opening,  "I  expect 
a  new  partner  to  call  at  the  house  today  in  answer 
to  my  advertisement  (which  was  read  for  a  laugh) 
and  whfle  I  am  waiting  for  him  I  might  as  well  prac- 
tise my  song,"  grew  so  wearisome  that  it  had  to  be 
served  with  a  special  notice  in  many  vaudeville  thea- 
tres, that  these  groping  two-acts  returned  to  the  pure 
forms  from  which  they  never  should  have  strayed. 
But  even  today  you  sometimes  see  such  an  act  — 
with  a  little  less  inappropriate  opening  —  win,  because 
of  the  extreme  cleverness  of  the  performers. 

ii.  dmauatic  fokus  fkolf  which  the  playlet 
Evolved 
Among  the  dramatic  forms  —  by  which  I  mean 
acts  depending  on  dialogue,  plot  and  "acting"  for 
appeal  —  that  found  more  or  less  success  in  vaude- 
ville, were  sketches  and  short  plays  (not  playlets) 
using  either  comedy,  farce,  or  dramatic  plots,  and 
containing  either  burlesque  or  extravaganza.  Let  us 
take  these  dramatic  forms  in  their  order  of  widest 
difference  from  the  playlet  and  give  to  each  the 
explanatory  word  it  deserves. 
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I.    ExtravagonMa  Acts 

Extravag&nza  is  anything  out  of  rule.  It  deals 
comically  with  the  impossible  and  the  unieal,  and 
serves  its  purpose  best  when  It  amazes  most.  Rdy- 
ing  upon  physical  surprises,  as  well  as  eztiavagaat 
stage-eSects,  the  extravaganza  act  may  be  best  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  by  naming  a  famous  example  — 
"Eight  Bells."  The  Byrne  Brothers  took  the  de- 
ments of  this  entertainment  so  often  into  vaudeville 
and  out  of  it  again  into  road  shows  that  it  is  difficult 
to  remember  where  it  originated.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearances  of  the  acrobatic  actors  and  their  amazing 
dives  through  seemingly  solid  doors  and  floors,  held 
the  very  essence  of  extravaganza.  Uncommon  now- 
adays even  in  its  pure  form,  the  extravaganza  act 
that  tries  to  ape  the  play  form  is  seldom  if  ever  seen. 

2.     Burlesque  Acts 

Burlesque  acts,  however,  are  not  uncommon  today 
and  ate  of  two  different  kinds.  First,  there  is  the 
burlesque  that  b  travesty,  which  takes  a  well-known 
and  often  serious  subject  and  hits  off  its  famous 
features  in  ways  that  are  uproariously  funny.  "When 
Ca»ar  Sees  Her,"  took  the  famous  meeting  between 
Cleopatra  and  Marc  Antony  and  made  even  the  most 
impressive  moment  a  scream.'     And  Arthur  Denvir's 

>  In  musical  comedy  this  is  often  done  to  subjects  and  poaon- 
alities  of  national  interest.  The  Ziegfeld  perennial  FMies  in- 
variably have  bits  that  are  played  by  imperaonators  of  the  national 
figure  of  the  moment.    Sometimes  in  musinl  rentet  great  dnt" 
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"The  Villain  Still  Pursued  Her"  (See  Appendix). 
an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  the  travesty,  takes 
the  well-remembered  melodrama  and  extracts  laughter 
from  situations  that  once  thrilled. 

Second,  there  are  the  acts  that  are  constructed 
from  bits  of  comedy  business  and  depend  for  their 
success  not  on  dialogue,  but  on  action.  Merely  a 
thread  of  plot  holds  them  together  and  on  it  is  strung 
the  elemental  humor  of  the  comedy  bits,  which  as 
often  as  not  may  be  slap-stick.  The  purpose  being 
only  to  amuse  for  the  moment,  all  kinds  of  enter- 
tainment forms  may  be  introduced.  One  of  the  most 
successful  examples  of  the  burlesque  tab,*  James 
Madison's  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  {See  Appen- 
dix), serves  as  the  basic  example  in  my  treatment 
of  this  vaudeville  form. 

3.    Skorl  Plays 

Short  plays,  as  the  name  implies,  are  merely  plays 
that  are  short.  They  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
long  play  and  are  simply  short  because  the  philo- 
sophic speeches  are  few  and  the  number  of  scenes  that 
have  been  inserted  are  not  many.  The  short  play 
may  fiave  sub-plots;  it  may  have  incidents  that  do 
not  afiect  the  main  design;  its  characters  may  be 
many  and  some  may  be  introduced  simply  to  achieve 
nwtic  succasei  we  travestied,  and  the  invariable  sbouts  of  laughter 
thdir  prcaeatatkiii  provokes  are  an  lllumimting  exemplificatioD  of 
the  truth  that  between  tragedy  and  comedy  there  is  but  a  step. 

*  Tab  ii  short  for  tabloid.  There  may  {w  tabloid  musical  com- 
ediea  —  nuining  forty  minutes  or  more  —  as  weU  as  burUtqut  labt. 
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life-like  effect;  and  it  usually  comes  to  a  Idsmdy 
end  after  the  lapse  of  from  twenty  minutes  to  even 
an  hour  or  more. 

Again  like  the  full-evaiing  play,  the  one-act  play 
that  is  merely  short  paints  its  charactets  in  grtater 
detail  than  is  possible  in  the  playlet,  where  the 
strokes  are  made  full  and  broad.  Furthermore,  whUe 
in  the*  playlet  economy  <rf  time  and  attention  an 
prime  requisites,  in  the  short  play  they  are  not;  to 
take  some  of  the  incidents  away  from  the  short  play 
might  not  ruin  it,  but  to  take  even  one  incident 
away  from  a  playlet  would  make  it  incomplete. 

For  many  years,  however,  the  following  tabloid 
forms  of  the  legitimate  drama  were  vaudeville's  an- 
swer to  the  craving  of  its  audiences  for  drama. 

(a)  Condensed  Versions,  "Big"  Scenes  and  Sin^ 
Acts  of  Long  Plays.  For  example  —  an  example 
which  proves  three  points  io  a  single  instance:  the 
need  for  drama  in  vaudeville,  vaudeville's  anxiety  for 
names,  and  its  willingness  to  pay  great  sums  for  what 
it  wants  —  Joseph  Jefferson  was  offered  by  F.  F. 
Proctor,  in  1905,  the  then  unheard-of  salary  of  (5,000 
a  week  for  twelve  consecutive  weeks  to  play  "Bob 
Acres"  in  a  condensed  version  of  "The  Rivals." 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  to  receive  this  honorarium  for 
himself  alone,  Mr.  Proctor  agreeing  to  furnish  the 
condensed  play,  the  scenery  and  costumes,  and  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  supporting  cast.  The  offer  was 
not  accepted,  but  it  stood  as  the  record  untU  Martin 
Beck  paid  Sarah  Bernhardt  the  sum  of  $7,500  a  week 
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for  herself  and  auiqwrttng  players  during  her  famous 
1913  tour  of  the  Orpheum  Circuit.  In  recent  years 
Dearly  every  legitimate  artist  of  national  and  inter- 
national reputation  has  appeared  in  vaudeville  in 
some  sort  of  dramatic  vehicle  that  had  a  memory  in 
the  legitimate. 

But  that  neither  a  condensed  play,  nor  one  "big" 
scene  or  a  single  act  from  a  long  play,  is  not  a  playlet 
should  be  apparent  when  you  remember  the  impres- 
sion of  inadequacy  left  on  your  own  mind  by  such  a 
vehicle,  even  when  a  famous  actor  or  actress  has  en- 
dowed it  with  all  of  his  or  her  charm  and  wonderful 
art. 

(b)  The  Curlain-Raiser.  First  used  to  supplement 
or  preface  a  short  three-act  play  so  as  to  eke  out  a 
full  evening's  entertainment,  the  little  play  was  known 
as  either  an  "afterpiece"  or  a  "curtain-raiser"; 
usually,  however,  it  was  presented  before  the  three- 
act  drama,  to  give  those  who  came  early  their  full 
money's  worth  and  still  permit  the  fashionables,  who 
"always  come  late,"  to  be  present  in  time  to  witness 
the  important  play  of  the  evening.  Then  it  was  that 
"curtain-raiser"  was  considered  a  term  of  reproach. 
But  often  in  these  days  a  curtain-raiser,  like  Sir 
James  M.  Barrie's  "The  Twelve  Pound  Look,"  proves 
even  more  entertaining  and  worth  while  than  the 
ambitious  play  it  precedes. 

That  Ethel  Barrymore  took  "The  Twelve  Pound 
Look"  into  vaudeville  does  not  prove,  however,  that 
the  curtain-raiser  and  the  vaudeville  playlet  are  like 
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toina.  As  in  the  put,  the  cartiln-r^Hr  of  todkj 
usually  is  more  Ida  to  the  long  {day  than  to  the  play- 
let. But  it  is  nevertheleu  trae  that  in  lome  recent 
curtain-raisers  the  compact  swiftness  and  meaning 
fill  effect  ol  the  playlet  iona  has  become  mon 
apparent  —  they  differ  from  the  vaudeville  idaylet 
less  in  form  than  in  lefptimate  fecilng. 

Historically,  however,  the  cortlUn-taiBer  standi  In 
much  the  same  position  in  the  gene^ogy  of  the  play^ 
let  that  the  forms  diacusaed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion occupy.  As  in  the  other  short  plays,  there  wca 
no  sense  of  oneness  of  plot  and  little  feeling  of  ,com- 
ing-to-the-end  that  mark  a  good  playlet. 

Therefore,  since  the  short  play  could  not  fully 
satisfy  the  vaudeville  patron's  natural  desire  for 
drama,  the  sketch  held  the  vaudeville  stage  unchal- 
lenged until  the  playlet  came. 

4.     VaudePJUe  Sketches 

The  vaudeville  sketch  in  the  old  dayt  was  almost 
anything  you  might  care  to  name,  in  dramatic  form. 
Any  vaudeville  two-act  that  stepped  behind  the  Olio 
and  was  able  to  hold  a  bit  of  a  plot  alive  amid  its 
murdering  of  the  King's  English  and  its  alap-stid 
ways,  took  the  name  of  "a  sketch."  But  the  "proper 
sketch,"  as  the  English  would  say  —  the  child  of 
vaudeville  and  elder  half-brother  to  the  playlet-^ 
did  not  make  use  of  other  entertainment  forms.  It 
depended  on  dialogue,  business  and  acting  and  a 
more  or  less  consistent  plot  or  near^plot  for  its  appeal. 
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Usually  a  comedy  —  yet  sometimes  a  melodrama 
—  the  vaudeville  sketch  of  yesterday  and  of  today 
rarely  makes  plot  a  .chief  element.  The  story  of  a 
sketch  usually  means  little  in  its  general  effect.  The 
general  effect  of  the  sketch  is  —  general.  That  is 
one  of  the  chief  differences  between  it  and  the  playlet 

The  purpose  of  the  sketch  is  not  to  leave  a  single 
impression  of  a  single  story.  It  points  no  moral, 
draws  no  conclusion,  and  sometimes  it  might  end 
quite  as  effectively  anywhere  before  the  place  in  the 
action  at  which  it  does  terminate.  It  is  built  for 
entertainment  purposes  only,  and  furthermore,  for 
entertainment  purposes  that  end  the  moment  the 
sketch  ends.  When  you  see  a  sketch  you  carry  away 
no  definite  impression,  save  that  of  entertainment, 
and  usually  you  cannot  remember  what  it  was  that 
entertained  you.  Often  a  sketch  might  be  incor- 
porated into  a  burlesque  show  or  a  musical  comedy 
and  serve  for  part  of  an  act,  without  suffering,  itself, 
in  effect.*  And  yet,  without  the  sketch  of  yesterday 
there  would  be  no  playlet  today. 

(a)  The  CharacUr  Sketch.  Some  sketches,  like 
Tom  Nawn's  "Pat  and  the  Geni,"  and  his  other 
"Pat"  offerings,  so  long  a  famous  vaudeville  feature, 

'  Not  M  many  yean  ago,  a  considerable  number  of  vaudeville 
iiketchtii  were  used  in  burlesque;  and  vict  vtria,  many  sketches 
were  produced  in  burlesque  that  afterward  bad  successful  nins  in 
vaudeville.  Yet  they  were  more  than  successful  twenty-mioute 
"bits,"  taken  out  of  builesque  shows.  They  had  a  certain  com- 
pletencsi  <A  form  whidi  did  not  looe  in  effect  by  bdng  tian*- 
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are  merely  character  sketches.  Like  the  neai'-sliort- 
story  character-sketch,  the  vaudeville  sketch  often 
gives  an  admirable  exposition  of  character,  without 
showing  any  change  in  the  character's  heart  effected 
by  the  incidents  of  the  story.  "Pat"  went  through 
all  sorts  of  funny  and  startling  adventures  when  he 
opened  the  brass  bottle  and  the  Geni  came  forth,  but 
he  was  the  very  same  Pat  when  he  woke  up  and  found 
it  all  a  dream.i 

Indeed,  the  vaudeville  sketch  was  for  years  the 
natural  vehicle  and  "artistic  reward"  for  clever 
actors  who  made  a  marked  success  in  impersonating 
some  particular  character  in  burlesque  or  in  the  legit- 
imate. The  vaudeville  sketch  was  written  around  the 
personality  of  the  character  with  which  success  had 
been  won  and  hence  was  constructed  to  give  the  actor 
opportunity  to  show  to  the  best  advantage  his  acting 
in  the  character.  And  in  the  degree  that  it  succeeded 
it  was  and  still  is  a  success  —  and  a  valuable  enter- 
tainment form  for  vaudeville. 

(b)  The  Narrative  Sketch.  Precisely  as  the  char- 
acter sketch  is  not  a  playlet,   the  merely  narrative 

>  The  Ryan  and  Ridifidd  acts  that  have  to  do  with  Haggerty 
and  his  sodety-cUmbiog  daughter  Mag,  may  be  remembered.  For 
longer  than  my  memory  runs,  Mag  Haggerty  has  been  trying  to 
get  ha  father  into  society,  but  the  Irish  brick-layer  will  never 
"airive."  The  humor  lies  ia  Haggerty'i  rich  Iiishness  and  the 
funny  mistakes  he  always  makes.  The  "Haggerty"  series  erf 
■ketches  and  the  "Pet"  series  show,  perhaps  better  titan  any 
otben,  the  closeneaa  of  the  character-sketch  riiort-stocy  that  is 
often  mistaken  for  the  true  sbort-story,  to  the  vaudeville  sketch 
that  is  so  often  considered  a  playlet. 
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sketch  is  not  a  true  playlet.  No  matter  how  inter- 
esting and  momentarily  amusing  or  thiiUing  may  he 
the  twenty-minute  vaudeville  offering  that  depends 
upon  incident  only,  it  does  not  enlist  the  attention, 
hold  the'  sympathy,  or  linger  in  the  memory,  as  does 
the  playlet. 

Character  revelation  has  little  place  in  the  narra- 
tive sketch,  a  complete  well-rounded  plot  is  seldom 
to  be  found,  and  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
characters  rarely  comes  about.  The  sketch  does  not 
convince  the  audience  that  it  is  complete  in  itself  — 
rather  it  seems  an  incident  taken  out  of  the  middle 
of  a  host  of  similar  experiences.  It  does  not  carry 
the  larger  conviction  of  reality  that  lies  behind 
reality. 

(i)  Tlie  F«rc«  Sketch.  Nevertheless  such  excel- 
lent farce  sketches  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Drew, 
Rice  and  Cohen,  Homer  Mason  and  Margaret  Keeler, 
and  other  sterling  performers  have  presented  in  vaude- 
ville, are  well  worth  while.  The  fact  that  many  of 
the  minor  incidents  that  occur  in  such  finely  amusing 
sketches  as  Mason  and  Keeler's  "In  and  Out"  '  do  not 
lend  weight  to  the  ending,  but  seem  introduced 
merely  to  heighten  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  farce- 
comedy,  does  not  prove  them,  or  the  offering,  to  be 
lacking  in  entertainment  value  for  vaudeville.  Rather, 
the  use  of  just  such  extraneous  incidents  makes  these 
sketches  more  worth  while;    but  the  introduction  of 

■  By  Portef  Em«non  Brown,  Kutbor  tA  A  F«et  There  Wm, 
aod  other  fuU-evening  pUys. 
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than  and  the  dependence  npon  them,  for  interest, 
does  mark  such  offerings  as  nanmtive  dcetches  lather 
than  as  true  playlets. 

(3)  The  Straight  Dnmatle  and  Mdodnunatlc 
Sketch.  In  identically  the  same  way  the  intro- 
duction into  one-act  dramas  and  melodramas  of  "bits" 
that  are  merely  added  to  heighten  the  sus[»ense  and 
make  the  whole  seem  more  "creepy,"  without  having 
a  definite  —  an  inevitable  —  effect  upon  the  ending 
makes  and  marks  them  as  narrative  dramas  and 
melodramas  and  not  true  playlet  forms. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  we  may  now  attempt 
5.    A  Definition  of  a  Vaudeoille  Sketch 

A   Vaudeoille  Sketch  is  a  simple  narrative, 
or  a  character  sketch,  presented  by  two  or  more 
people,   requiring   usually   about  twenty   min- 
utes to  act,  having  little  or  no  definite  plot,  de- 
veloping no  vital  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
characters,  and  depending  on  elective  incidents 
for  its  appeal,  rather  than  on  the  singleness  of 
effect  of  a  problem  solved  by  character  revelation 
and  change. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  vaudeville  is  pre- 
senting today  all  sorts  of  sketches,  and  that  nothing 
in  this  definition  is  levelled  against  their  worth.     All 
that    has    been    attempted    so    far   in    this   chapter 
has  been  to  separate  for  you  the   various   forms  of 
dramatic  and  near-dramatic  offerings  to  be  seen  in 
vaudeville.    A  good  sketch  is  decidedly  worth  writing. 
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And  you  should  also  remembei  that  definitions  and 
separations  are  dangerous  things.  There  are  vaude- 
ville sketches  that  touch  in  one  point  or  two  or  three 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  playlet  and  natu- 
rally, in  proportion  as  these  approach  closely  the  play- 
let  form,  hair-splitting  separations  become  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  absurd. 

Furthermore,  when  an  experienced  playwright  sits 
down  to  write  a  vaudeville  offering  he  does  not  con- 
sider definitions.  He  has  in  his  mind  something  very 
definite  that  he  plana  to  produce  and  he  produces 
it  irrespective  of  definitions.  He  is  not  likely  to 
stop  to  inquire  whether  it  is  a  sketch  or  a  playlet.* 
The  only  classifications  the  professional  vaudeville 
writer  considers,  are  failures  and  successes.  He  defines 
a  success  by  the  money  it  brings  him. 

But  today  there  h  a  force  abroad  in  vaudeville 
that  is  making  for  a  more  artistic  form  of  the  one- 
act  play.  It  is  the  same  artistic  spirit  that  produced 
out  of  short  fiction  the  short-story.  This  age  has 
been  styled  the  age  of  the  short-story  and  of  vaude- 
ville —  it  is,  indeed,  the  age  of  the  playlet. 

The  actor  looking  for  a  vaudeville  vehicle  today 
is  not  content  with  merely  an  incident  that  will  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  present  the  character  with 
which  he  has  won  marked  success  on  the  legitimate 
stage.     Nor  is  he  satisfied  with  a  series  of  incidents, 

'  In  discussing  this,  Arthur  Hopkins  said:  "When  vaudeville 
pieaents  t  very  good  dramBtic  offering,  'playlet'  ii  the  word  used 
to  deacribe  it.    If  It  isn't  very  fine,  it  ia  called  a  'aketch.'  " 
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however  amusing  or  thrilling  they  may  be.  ^ 
requires  an  offering  that  will  lift  his  work  into  a  more 
artistic  sphere.  He  desires  a  little  play  that  will 
be   remembered    after    the    curtain   has    been    nu^ 

This  is  the  sort  of  vehicle  that  he  must  present  to 
win  success  in  vaudeville  for  any  length  of  time. 
While  vaudeville  managers  may  seem  content  to 
book  an  act  that  is  not  of  the  very  first  rank,  because 
it  is  played  by  someone  whose  ability  and  whose 
name  glosses  over  its  defects,  they  do  not  encourage 
such  offerings  by  long  contracts.  Even  with  the 
most  famous  of  names,  vaudeville  managers  —  reflect- 
ing the  desires  of  their  audiences  —  demand  accept- 
able playlets. 

in.  How  THE  VAODEVILLE  SKETCH  AND  THE  PLAY- 
LET  DiFFEK 

Edgar  Allan  Woolf,  one  of  the  day's  most  successful 
playlet  writers  who  has  won  success  year  after  year 
with  vaudeville  offerings  that  have  been  presented  by 
some  of  the  most  famous  actors  of  this  country  and 
of  England,  said  when  I  asked  him  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  difference  between  the  sketch  and  the 
playlet: 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  vaudeville  sketch 
was  moulded  on  lines  that  presented  less  difficulties 
and  required  less  technique  of  the  playwright  than 
does  the  playlet  of  today.  The  curtain  generally  rose 
PD  a  chambermaid  in  above-the-ankle  skirts  dusting 
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the  furniture  as  she  told  in  soliloquy  form  that  her 
master  and  mistress  had  sent  for  a  new  butter  or 
coachman  or  French  teacher.  How  the  butler, 
coachman  or  French  teacher  might  make  her  happier 
was  not  disclosed. 

"Then  came  a  knock  on  the  door,  followed  by  the 
elucidating  remark  of  the  maid,  'Ah,  this  must  be  he 
now.'  A  strange  man  thereupon  entered,  who  was 
not  permitted  to  say  who  he  was  tUl  the  piece  was 
over  or  there  would  have  been  no  piece.  The  maid 
for  no  reason  mistook  him  for  the  butler,  coachman 
or  French  teacher,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  and 
the  complications  ensuing  were  made  hilarious  by 
the  entrance  of  the  maid's  husband  who,  of  course, 
brought  about  a  comedy  chase  scene,  without  which 
no  'comedietta'  was  complete.  Then  all  characters 
met  —  hasty  explanations  —  and  '  comedy  curtain.' 

"Today,  all  these  things  are  taboo.  A  vaudeville 
audience  resents  having  the  'protiasis'  or  introductory 
facts  told  them  in  monologue  form,  as  keenly  as  does 
the  'legitimate'  audience.  Here,  too,  the  actor  may 
not  explain  his  actions  by  'asides.'  And  'mistaken 
identity'  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Every  trivial  action  must  be  thoroughly  moti- 
vated, and  the  finish  of  the  playlet,  instead  of  occur- 
ring upon  the  'catabasis,'  or  general  windup  of  the 
action,  must  develop  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  playlet,  so  that  the  curtain  may  come  down  on  a 
surprise,  or  at  least  an  event  toward  which  the  entire 
action  has  been  progressing. 
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"But  the  most  important  element  that  hai  devd- 
oped  in  the  playlet  of  today  is  the  problem,  or  theme. 
A  little  comedy  that  provokes  laughter  yet  meaiu 
nothing,  is  apt  to  be  peddled  about  from  week  to 
week  on  the  'small  time'  and  never  secuie  booking 
in  the  better  houses.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  the 
act  has  been  a  'riot'  of  laughter,  yet  has  failed  to 
secure  bookings,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  devoid  of  a  definite  theme  or  central 
idea. 

"The  booking  managers  are  only  too  eager  to 
secure  playlets  —  and  now  I  mean  precisely  the 
playlet  —  which  are  constructed  to  develop  a  problem, 
either  humorous  or  dramatic.  The  technique  of  the 
playlet  playwright  is  considered  in  the  same  way 
that  the  three-act  playwright's  art  of  construction  is 
analyzed  by  the  dramatic  critic." 

IV.  What  a  Playlet  is 
We  have  seen  what  the  playlet  is  not.  We  have 
considered  the  various  dramatic  and  near-dramatic 
forms  from  which  it  differs.  And  now,  having  stud- 
ied its  negative  qualities,  I  may  assemble  its  positive 
characteristics  before  we  embark  once  more  upon 
the  troubled  seas  of  definition.  The  true  playlet  is 
marked  by  the  following  ten  characteristics: 

1  —  A  dearly  motivated  opening  —  not  in  solil- 
oquy form. 

2  —  A  single  definite  and  predominating  problem 
or  theme. 
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\ 

3  —  A  single  preeminent  character.  \ 

4  —  Motivated  speeches.  | 

5  —  Motivated  business  and  acting.  \ 

6  —  Unity  of  characters. 

7  —  Compression. 

8  —  Plot. 

9  —  A  finish  that  develops  the  most  striking  feature 
into  a  surprise  —  or  is  an  event  toward  which  every 
speech  and  every  action  has  been  progressing. 

10  —  Unity  of  impression.' 

Each  of  these  characteristics  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  our  consideration  of  the  dramatic  forms  — 
either  in  its  negative  oi  positive  quality  —  or  will 
later  be  taken  up  at  length  in  its  proper  place. 
Therefore,  we  may  hazard  in  the  following  words 

A  Definition  of  a  Playlet 

A  Placet  is  a  stage  narrative  taking  usually 
"^OKt  twenty  minutes  lo  act,  having  a  single 
chief  character,  and  a  single  problem  which 
predominates,  and  is  developed  by  means  of  a 
plot  so  compressed  and  so  organized  that  every 
speech  and  every  action  of  the  characters  move 
it  forward  to  a  finish  which  presents  the  most 

>  See  page  30,  Wrilint  Ike  Short-Story,  by  J.  Berg  Esenwdn, 
published  in  "The  Writer's  Library,"  unifonu  with  this  volume. 
Note  the  MvcD  chuxcteristics  of  the  short-story  and  compare  them 
with  the  playlet's  ten  characteristics.  You  will  find  a  surprising 
umilBrity  between  the  ihort-story  and  the  playlet  in  some  points 
of  structure.  A  study  of  both  in  relatioD  to  each  other  may  ^ve 
you  a  dearer  undentanding  of  each. 
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striking  features;  while  fjhe  wkcle  is  sa  crgam- 
ized  as  to  produce  a  single  impression. 

You  may  haunt  the  vaudeville  theatres  is  a  vun 
search  for  a  playlet  that  will  embody  all  of  these 
characteristics  in  one  perfect  examine.*  But  the  fact 
that  ft  few  playlets  are  abstdutely  perfect  technically 
is  DO  reason  why  the  others  should  be  condemned. 
Remember  that  precise  conformity  to  the  rules  here 
laid  down  is  merely  academic  perfection,  and  that 
the  final  worth  of  a  playlet  depends  not  upon  adher- 
ence to  any  one  rule,  or  all  —  save  as  they  point  the 
way  to  success  —  but  upon  how  the  playlet  as  a 
whole  succeeds  with  the  audience. 

Yet  there  will  be  found  still  fewer  dramatic  offer- 
ings in  vaudeville  that  do  not  conform  to  some  of 
these  principles.  Such  near-playlets  succeed  not 
because  they  evade  the  type,  but  mysteriously  in 
spite  of  their  mistakes.  And  as  they  conform  more 
closely  to  the  standards  of  what  ft  playlet  should 
be,  they  approach  the  elements  that  make  for  lasting 
success. 

But  beyond  these  "rules"  —  if  rules  there  really 
are  —  and  far  above  them  in  the  heights  no  rules  can 
reach,  lies  that  something  which  cannot  be  defined, 
which  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  words  and  ac- 
tions that  bring  laughter  and  tears.  Rules  cannot 
build  the  bridge  from  your  heart  to  the  hearts  of 
your  audiences.     Science  stands  abashed  and  helpless 

'  Study  the  playlet  examples  in  the  Appendix  and  note  bow 
dosdy  each  approaches  technical  perfection. 
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before  the  task.  All  that  rules  can  suggest,  all  that 
sdeDce  can  point  out  —  is  the  way  others  have  buiit 
their  bridges. 

For  this  purpose  only,  ate  these  standards  of  any 
value  to  you. 


CHAPTER  XI 

KINDS  or  PLAYLET 

The  kind  of  playlet  ia  largely  detennincd  by  iti 
characters  and  their  surroundings,  and  on  these  there 
are  practically  no  limits.  You  may  have  characters 
of  any  nationality;  you  may  treat  them  reverently, 
or  —  save  that  you  must  never  ofiend  —  you  may 
make  them  as  funny  as  you  desire;  you  may  give 
them  any  profession  that  suits  your  purpose;  you 
may  place  them  in  any  sort  of  house  or  on  the  open 
hills  or  in  an  air-ship  high  in  the  sky;  you  may  show 
them  in  any  country  of  the  earth  or  on  the  moon 
or  in  the  seas  under  the  earth  —  you  may  do  any* 
thing  you  like  with  them.  Vaudeville  wants  every- 
thing —  everything  so  long  as  it  is  well  and  strikingly 
done.  Therefore,  to  attempt  to  list  the  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  playlet  to  be  seen- upon  the  vaudeville 
stage  would,  indeed,  be  a  task  as  fraught  with  hazard 
as  to  try  to  classify  minutely  the  divers  kinds  of  men 
seen  upon  the  stage  of  life.  And  of  just  as  little 
practical  value  would  it  be  to  have  tables  showing  the 
scores  of  superficial  variations  of  character,  nation- 
ality, time  and  place  which  the  years  have  woven 
into  the  playlets  of  the  past. 

In  the  "art"  of  the  playlet  there  are,  to  be  sure, 
the  same  three  "schools"  — more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously followed  in  nearly  every  vaudeville  instance 
—  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  novel,  the  short- 
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story,  painting,  and  the  fuU-leogth  play.  These  are, 
ofcourse,realism,romance,andidealism.'  Tliese distinc- 
tions, liowevet,  are — in  vaudeville — merely  distinctions 
without  being  valuable  difEerences.  You  need  never 
give  thought  as  to  the  school  to  which  you  are  paying 
allegiance  in  your  playlet;  your  work  will  probably  be 
neither  better  nor  worse  for  this  knowledge  or  its 
lack.  Your  playlet  must  stand  on  its  own  legs,  and 
succeed  or  fail  by  the  test  of  interest.  Make  your 
playlet  grip,  that  is  the  thing. 

But  do  not  confuse  the  word  "romance,"  as  it  is 
used  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  love.  Love  is 
an  emotional,  not  a  technical  element,  and' consorts 
equally  well  with  either  romance  or  realism  in  writing. 
Love  might  be  the  heading  of  one  of  those  tables  we 
have  agreed  not  to  bother  with,  tato  everything 
that  is  written  for  vaudeville  love  may  stray.  Or 
it  may  not  intrude,  if  your  purpose  demands  that 
love  stay  out.  Yet,  like  the  world,  what  would 
vaudeville  be,  if  love  were  left  out? 

I  Sbould  you  wish  to  d«lly  with  the  mooted  question  of  the 
di£FereD(%  between  realism  and  romantidam  —  in  tlie  petpleziiig 
mues  of  which  many  a  fine  little  talent  has  been  muffed  out  tike 
a  flickering  taper  in  a  gust  of  wind  —  there  are  a  score  01  more 
volume*  that  yon  will  find  in  any  Jazge  library,  in  which  the  whole 
matter  is  thrashed  out  uniatiafactorily.  Howew,  if  you  wish  to 
tpead  a  half-hour  profitably  and  pleasantly,  read  Robert  Loub 
Stevenson's  short  chapter,  A  Note  on  RaUism,  to  be  found  in 
his  suggestive  and  aH-too-few  papers  on  The  Art  of  WriUnt. 
In  the  collection  of  his  essays  entitled  Memcnei  ami  Porlrailt 
will  be  found  an  equally  delightful  and  valuable  paper,  A  Coiiip 
<m  Romance.  A  brief  technical  discussion  will  also  be  found  in 
Wrilini  lie  SkoriSlory,  by  J.  Berg  Esenwem,  pp.  64-67. 
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And  now  we  come  to  those  broad  types  of  playlet 
which  you  should  recognize  instinctively.  Unless  yon 
do  so  recognize  them  —  and  the  varying  half-grounds 
that  lie  between,  where  they  meet  and  mln^  quite 
as  often  as  they  appear  in  their  pure  forms  —  you 
will  have  but  little  success  in  writing  the  playlet. 

In  considering  the  broad  types  of  playlet  you  should 
remember  that  words  are  said  to  denote  definitely  the 
ideas  they  delineate,  and  to  connote  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  they  do  not  clearly  express  but  arouse  in 
the  hearer  or  reader.  For  example,  what  do  "farce," 
"comedy,"  "tragedy"  and  "melodrama"  connote 
to  you?  What  emotions  do  they  suggest?  This  is 
an  important  matter,  because  all  great  artistic  types 
are  more  or  less  fully  associated  with  a  mood,  a 
feeling,  an  atmosphere. 

Webster's  dictionary  gives  to  them  the  following 
denotations,  or  definitions: 

Force:  "A  dramatic  composition,  written  without 
regularity,  and  differing  from  comedy  chiefly  in  the 
grotesqueness,  extravagance  and  improbability  of  its 
characters  and  incidents;  low  comedy." 

Arthur  Denvir's  "The  Villain  Still  Pursued  Her" 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  travesty  vaude- 
ville has  produced.'  James  Madison's  "My  Old 
Kentucky  Home"  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of 
burlesque  in  tabloid  form.'  These  two  acts  have 
been  chosen  to  show  the  difference  between  two  of 
the  schools  of  farce. 

•  See  Appendix.  * 
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Comedy:  "A  dramatic  composition  or  representa- 
tioD,  designed  for  public  amusement  and  usually 
baaed  upon  laughable  incidents,  or  the  follies  or  ' 
foibles  of  individuals  or  classes;  a  form  of  the  drama  ; 
in  which  humor  and  mirth  predominate,  and  the  ' 
plot  of  which  usually  ends  happily;  the  opposite  of 
tragedy." 

Edgar  Allan  Woolf's  "The  Lollard"  is  an  excep- 
tionally good  example  of  satirical  comedy.' 

Tragedy:  "A  dramatic  composition,  representing  an 
important  event  or  a  series  of  events  in  the  life  of 
some  person  or  persons  in  which  the  diction  is  elevated, 
the  movement  solemn  and  stately,  and  the  catastrophe 
sad;  a  kind  of  drama  of  a  lofty  or  mournful  cast, 
dealing  with  the  dark  side  of  life  and  character." 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  "Blackmail"  is  a  notable 
example  of  tragedy.' 

Melodrama:  "A  romantic  ^connoting  lovej  play, 
generally  of  a  serious  character,  in  which  effect  is 
sought  by  startlii^  incidents,  strikli^  situations, 
exaggerated  sentiment  and  thrilling  denouement, 
aided  by  elaborate  stage  effects.  The  more  thrilling 
passages  are  sometimes  accentuated  by  musical  ac- 
companiments, the  only  surviving  relic  of  the  original 
musical  character  of  the  melodrama." 

Taylor  Granville's  "The  System"  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est examples  of  pure  melodrama  seen  in  vaudeville.* 

*  See  Appendix. 

*  Written  by  l^ylor  GnmviOe,  Junk  MacCree  and  Edwud 
QaA;  Me  Appendix. 
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There  are,  of  course,  certain  otlier  divisioiu  into 
which  these  four  basic  kinds  of  playlet  —  as  wdl 
as  the  full-lei^th  play  —  may  be  separated,  but  they 
are  more  or  less  false  forms.  However,  four  are 
worthy  of  particular  mention: 

The  Society  Drama:  The  form  of  drama  in  which 
a  present-day  story  is  told,  and  the  language,  dress 
and  manners  of  the  actors  are  those  of  polite  modem 
society.'  You  wQl  see  how  superficial  the  distinction 
is,  when  you  realize  that  the  plot  may  be  farcical, 
comic,  tragic  or  melodramatic.    The  same  is  true  of 

The  Problem  Drama:  The  form  of  drama  dealing 
with  life's  "problems" — of  sex,  business,  or  what 
not.'    And  the  same  is  likewise  true  of 

The  Pastoral-Rural  Drama:  The  form  of  drama 
dealing  with  rustic  life.*     And  also  of 

The  Detective  Drama:  *  The  form  of  drama  dealing 
with  the  detection  of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of 
the  criminal.  I  cannot  recollect  a  detective  playlet 
—  or  three-act   play,  for   that   matter  —  that  is  not 

'  As  the  dramas  of  the  legitimate  stage  are  more  often  remem- 
bered by  name  than  are  vaudeville  acts,  I  will  mentioD  as  exampk 
of  the  society  drsma  Clyde  Fitch's  Tlu  CHmbtrs.  This  fine 
satire  skirted  tlie  edge  of  tragedy. 

*  Ibsen's  Ghosts;  indeed,  nearly  every  one  of  the  probkoi 
master's  plays  offer  tliemielvet  ai  examples  of  the  problem  type. 

*  The  long  play  Way  Down  East  is  a  fine  example  <rf  the 
pastoral  —  or  rural  —  drama  of  American  life, 

*  Mr.  Charlton  Andrews  makes  a  scries  of  interesting  and 
helpful  discriminations  among  the  several  dramatic  forms,  in  hit 
wwk  The  Ttcknique  0/  Play  Wriling,  published  uniform  with  this 
vtdume  in  "The  Writer's  Library." 
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mdodramatic.  When  the  action  is  not  purely  melo- 
diamatic,  the  lines  and  the  feeling  usually  thiill  with 
melodrama.'  "The  System,"  which  is  a  playlet  deal- 
ing with  the  detection  of  detectives,  is  but  one  ex- 
ample in  point. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  four  great  kinds  of  playlet, 
and  four  out  of  the  many  variations  that  often  seem 
to  the  casual  glance  to  possess  elemental  individuality. 

Remember  that  this  chapter  is  merely  one  of  defi- 
nitions and  that  a  definition  is  a  description  of  some- 
thing given  to  it  after  —  not  before  —  it  is  finished. 
A  definition  is  a  tag,  like  the  label  the  entomologist 
ties  to  the  pin  after  he  has  the  butterfiy  nicely  dead. 
Of  questionable  profit  it  would  be  to  you,  struggling 
to  waken  your  playlet  into  life,  to  worry  about  a  defi- 
nition that  might  read  "Here  Lies  a  Polite  Comedy." 

Professor  Baker  says  that  the  tragedies  of  Shake- 
spere  may  have  seemed  to  the  audiences  of  their  own 
day  "not  tragedies  at  all,  but  merely  more  masterly 
specimens  of  dramatic  story-telling  than  the  things 
that  preceded  them,"*  If  Shakespere  did  not  worry 
about  the  precise  labels  of  the  plays  he  was  busy 
writing  and  producing,  you  and  I  need  not.  Forget 
definitions  —  forget  everything  but  your  playlet  and 
the  grip,  the  thrill,  the  punch,  the  laughter  of  your 
plot. 

■  Sktrlack  Edmes,  William  Gillette'i  masterly  dramAtixation 
of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  famous  detective  storiea,  is  melo- 
dmnatic  even  when  the  action  is  most  restrained. 

■  DtteUpment  of  Skoketptn  as  a  DramaUst,  by  Prof.  Baker 
of  Harvard  Univenity. 
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To  sum  up:  The  limits  of  the  playlet  are  nattow, 
its  requirements  are  exacting,  but  withio  those  limits 
and  those  requirements  ]rou  may  picture  anything 
you  possess  the  power  to  present.  Pick  out  from 
life  some  incident,  character,  temperament  —  what> 
ever  you  will  —  and  flash  upon  It  the  ^are  of  the 
vaudeville  spot-light;  hreathe  into  it  the  breath  of 
life;  show  iu  every  aspect  and  eSect;  dissect  away 
the  needless;  vivify  the  series  of  actions  you  have 
chosen  for  your  brief  and  trenchant  crisis;  lift  it  all 
with  laughter  or  touch  it  all  with  tears.  Like  a 
searchlight  your  playlet  must  flash  over  the  landscape 
of  human  hearts  and  rest  upon  some  phase  of  pas- 
sion, some  momentous  Incident,  and  make  it  stand 
out  clear  and  real  from  the  darkness  of  doubt  that 
surrounds  It. 


CHAPTER  XII 

HOW  PUYI^TS  AKE  GESIOKATED 
Where  does  a  playlet  writer  get  his  idea?  How 
does  he  recognize  a  playlet  idea  when  it  presents  itself 
to  him?  How  much  of  the  playlet  is  achieved  when 
he  hits  on  the  idea?  These  questions  are  asked 
successful  playlet  writers  every  day,  but  before  we 
proceed  to  find  their  answers,  we  must  have  a  para- 
graph or  two  of  definition. 

I.  The  Theue-Peoblem  and  its  Range 
Whenever  the  word  "problem"  is  used  —  as,  "the 
problem  of  a  playlet"  —  I  do  not  mean  it  in  the  sense 
that  one  gathers  when  he  hears  the  words  "problem 
play";  nothing  whatever  of  sex  or  the  other  problems 
of  the  day  is  meant.  What  I  mean  is  grasped  at 
first  glance  better,  perhaps,  by  the  word  "theme," 
Yet  "theme"  does  not  convey  the  precise  thought  I 
wish  to  associate  with  the  idea. 

A  theme  is  a  subject  —  that  much  I  wish  to  convey 
—  hut  I  choose  "problem"  because  I  wish  to  connote 
the  fact  that  the  theme  of  a  playlet  is  more  than  a 
subject:  it  is  precisely  what  a  problem  in  mathe- 
matics is.  Given  a  problem  in  geometry,  you  must 
solve  it  —  from  its  first  statement  all  the  way  through 
to  the  "Q.E.D."  Each  step  must  hear  a  plain 
and  logical  relation  to  that  which  went  before  and 
what  follows.    Your  playlet  theme  is  your  problem, 
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and  yoa  must  choose  for  a  theme  or  subject  onljr 
such  a  problem  as  can  be  "proved"  coodiuiTe^ 
within  the  limits  of  a  playlet 

Naturally,  you  are  inclined  to  inquire  u  a  premise 
to  the  questions  that  open  this  diqiter.  What  are 
the  themes  or  subjects  that  offer  themsdvei  as  best 
suited  to  playlet  requirements?  In  other  words,  what 
make  the  best  pUylet  pioUenu?  Here  are  a  few 
that  present  themselves  from  memory  of  playlets 
that  have  achieved  exceptional  success: 

A  father  may  object  to  his  son's  marrying  anyone 
other  than  the  girl  whom  he  has  chosen  for  him,  but 
be  won  over  by  a  little  baby  —  "  Dinkelapiel's  Christ- 
mas," by  George  V.  Hobart. 

A  slightly  intoxicated  young  man  may  get  into  the 
wrong  house  by  mistake  and  come  through  aH  his 
adventures  triumphantly  to  remain  a  welcome  guest 
— "  In  and  Out,"  by  Porter  Emerson  Brown. 

A  "crooked"  policeman  may  build  up  a  "tyslem" 
but  the  honest  policemen  will  bunt  him  down,  even 
letting  the  lesser  criminal  escape  to  catch  the  greater 
—  "The  System,"  by  Taylor  Granville,  Junie  Mac- 
Cree  and  Edward  Clark. 

Youth  that  lies  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  body  or 
dress  may  make  a  grandmother  act  and  seem  younger 
than  her  granddaughter  —  "Youth,"  by  Edgar  Allan 
Woolf. 

A  foolish  young  woman  may  leave  her  husband 
because  she  has  "found  him  out,"  yet  return  to  him 
again  when  she  discovers  that  another  man  is  no 
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better  than  he  is  — "The  Lollard,"  by  Edgar  Allan 
Woolf. 

A  man  may  do  away  with  another,  but  escape  the 
penalty  because  of  the  flawless  method  of  the  killing 
—  "Blackmail,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

A  wide  range  of  themes  is  shown  in  even  these  few 
playlets,  isn't  there?  Yet  the  actual  range  of  themes 
from  which  playlet  problems  may  he  chosen  is  not 
even  suggested.  Though  I  stated  the  problems  of 
all  the  playlets  that  were  ever  presented  in  vaude- 
ville, the  field  of  playlet-problem  possibilities  would 
not  be  even  adequately  suggested.  Anything,  every- 
thing, presents  itself  for  a  playlet  problem  —  if  you 
can  make  it  human,  interesting  and  alive. 

What  interests  men  and  women?  Everything,  you 
answer.  Whatever  interests  you  and  your  family, 
and  your  neighbor  and  his  family,  and  the  man 
across  the  street  and  his  wife's  folks  hack  home  — 
is  a  subject  for  a  playlet.  Whatever  causes  you  to 
stop  and  think,  to  laugh  or  cry,  is  a  playlet  problem. 
"Art  is  life  seen  through  a  personality,"  is  as  true  of 
the  playlet  as  of  any  other  art  form. 

Because  some  certain  subject  or  theme  has  never 
been  treated  in  a  playlet,  does  not  mean  that  it  can- 
not be.  It  simply  means  that  that  particular  subject 
has  never  yet  appealed  to  a  man  able  to  present  it 
successfully.  Vaudeville  is  hungering  for  writers  able 
to  make  gripping  playlets  out  of  themes  that  never 
have  been  treated  well.  To  such  tt  offers  its  largest 
rewards.    What  do  you  know  better  than  anyone 
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is  for  what  the  stage  is  made  and  by  which  it  lives. 
To  be  sure,  character  and  atmosphere  both  have 
their  places  in  the  play  of  dramatic  action,  but  far 
vaudeville  those  places  must  be  subordimite. 

These  last  two  ways  of  constructing  a  stray  will  be 
taken  up  and  discussed  in  detail  later  on,  in  their 
proper  order;  they  are  mentioned  here  to  help  make 
clear  how  a  playwright  gets  an  idea. 

2.     Themes  to  fit  Certain  Players 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  playlet  writer  to 
be  asked  to  fit  some  legitimate  star,  about  to  enter 
vaudeville,  with  a  playlet  that  shall  have  for  its  hero  or 
its  heroine  the  particular  character  in  which  the  star 
has  liad  marked  success.'  And  often  a  man  and  wife 
who  have  achieved  a  reputation  in  vaudeville  t<^ether 
will  order  a  new  playlet  that  shall  have  characters 
modeled  on  the  lines  of  those  in  the  old  playlet.  Or, 
indeed,  as  I  have  know  in  many  instances,  three 
performers  will  order  a  playlet  in  which  there  must 
be  characters  to  fit  them  all.  When  a  writer  receives 
such  an  order  it  would  seem  that  at  least  a  part  of 
his  task  is  already  done  for  him;   but  this  is  not  the 

'  In  precisely  the  same  way  writers  o(  the  fuU-evening  play  for 
the  legitimate  stage  are  forever  faahioning  vehicles  for  fuuoua  StUI. 
The  fact  that  the  chief  coaaideration  is  the  star  uid  Uut  the  pltjr 
is  consdered  merely  as  a  "vehicle"  is  one  of  the  reMons  why  our 
plays  are  not  always  of  the  best.  Where  you  consider  a  penoa- 
olity  greater  than  a  story,  the  atory  is  likely  to  suffer.  Can  you 
name  more  than  one  or  tiro  recent  pUyi  so  fashioned  that  have 
mat  mote  than  a  season's  run? 
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Bust  seek  that  most  important  of  all 

r  Bom  in  the  Mind  of  the  Writer 

^er,  fortunately,  is  not  brought  face  to 

.  problem;    he   is   foot-free   to  wander 

(  fancy  leads.    And  yet  he  may  find  in 

I  a  character  or  two   who  beg  to  serve 

Lestly  that  he  cannot  deny  them.    So  he 

1  knowing  them  so  well  that  he  is  sure  he 

I  them  live  —  and  he  constructs  a  story 

I  may  first  pop  into  his  mind  a  story  in  its 

fledged,    with    beginning,    middle   and 

lat  is,  thoroughly  motivated  in  every  part 

>ed  with  characters  that  live  and  breathe. 

[  this  most  fortunate  of  occurrences  usually 

,  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  one 

t  up  next  morning  and  sadly  realize  it  was 

^he  Newspaper  as  a  Source  of  Ideas 

Ight,  let  us  say,  reads  in  the  newspapers  of 

;  characters,  or  of  an  event  that  appeals 

inny  or  as  having  a  deep  dramatic  import. 

;  only  a  few  bald  lines  telling  the  news 

Pthe  story  in  one  sentence,  or  there  may  be 

'column,  discussing  the  case  from  every  angle. 

'r  it  b,  the  bit  of  news  appeals  to  him,  and 

of  all  men  to  him  only,  so  he  starts  thinking 

-  the  possibilities  it  offers  for  a  playlet. 


,*w  yvu  leei  keener  than 

—  what  can  you  present  better  tl 
That  is  the  subject  you  should  choos 
problem. 

And  so  you  see  that  a  playlet  prob 
just  "an  idea";  it  is  a  subject  th 
writer  as  offering  ilsclf  with  peculia 
the  theme  that  he  should  select.     It  U 

—  anything   that  you   can   make  you 
mastery  of  its  every  angle. 

I.     Wkat  Themes  to  Avok 

(a)  Unfamiliar  Themes.  If  a  sut 
you  have  not  a  familiar  knowledge  pr 
you,  reject  it.  Imagine  how  a  produi 
and  an  audience  —  if  they  let  the  thing 
would  laugh  at  a  playlet  whose  prem 
and  whose  incidents  were  silly,  be 
Never  give  anyone  an  opportunity  to 
a  manuscript  of  yours  and  grin,  as  b 
person's  a  fool;  he  doesn't  know  whs 
about." 

(b)  "Cause"  Themes.  Although  i 
■'  'or  the  Duliii*  ♦~'— - 
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to  administer  even  homeopathic  doses  of  instruction, 
must  be  a  master-hand  to  win.  Once  in  a  genera- 
tion a  Shaw  may  rise,  who,  by  a  twist  of  his  pen,  can 
make  the  public  think,  while  he  wears  a  guileful 
smile  as  he  propounds  philosophy  from  under  a  jest- 
er's cap;  but  even  then  his  plays  must  be  edited 
—  as  some  of  Shaw's  are  —  of  all  but  the  most  dra- 
matic of  his  belligerently  impudent  notions. 

If  you  have  a  religious  belief,  a  political  creed,  a 
racial  propagandum  —  in  short,  a  "cause" — either  to 
defend  or  to  forward,  don't  write  it  in  a  drama.  The 
legitimate  stage  might  be  induced  to  present  it,  if 
someone  were  willing  to  pay  the  theatre's  losses,  but 
vaudeville  does  not  want  it.  Choose  any  form  of 
presentation  —  a  newspaper  article,  a  magazine  story, 
anything  at  all  —  save  a  playlet  for  polemic  or 
"cause"  themes. 

(c)  Hackneyed  Themes.  What  has  been  "done  to 
death"  in  vaudeville?  You  know  as  well  as  the  most 
experienced  playlet-writer,  if  you  will  only  give  the 
subject  unbiased  thought.  What  are  the  things  that 
make  you  squirm  in  your  seat  and  the  man  next  you 
reach  for  his  hat  and  go  out?  A  list  would  fill  a  page, 
but  there  are  two  that  should  be  mentioned  because 
so  many  playlets  built  \ipon  them  are  now  being 
offered  to  producers  without  any  hope  of  acceptance. 

There  is  the  "mistaken  identity"  Uieme,  in  which 
the  entire  action  hinges  on  one  character's  mistaking 
another  for  someone  else  —  one  word  spoken  in  time 
would  make  the  entire  action  needless,  but  the  word 
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b  never  cpoken — or  these  mold  benoplqMi  '>Aai| 
the  "henpecked  hinbud,"  or  the  mlitrifctad  «M| 
who  gets  back  at  the  final  cnxtain,  b  a  Nonil 
Twenty  years  hence  either  one  of  these  may  b*  -Ihft 
theme  of  the  "acream"  of  the  aeason,  for  atage  iMk 
ions  change  like  women's  ttyln,  bat,  H  yoa  wlA 
youi  playlet  produced  today,  dont  enqdojr  theia. 

(d)  Improper  TMemei.  Any  theme  that  woaU 
bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  your  rister,  o(  yonr  «ll^ 
of  your  daughter,  you  must  avoid.  No  matter  how 
pure  your  motive  might  be  in  making  use  of  audi  a 
theme,  resolutely  deny  it  when  it  presents  itsdf  to 
you.  The  fact  that  the  young  society  girl  «^  offered 
me  a  playlet  based  on,  to  her,  an  amadng  aperlenca 
down  at  the  Women's  Night  Court  —  where  she  saw 
the  women  of  the  streets  brought  before  the  judge  and 
their  "men"  paying  the  £nes  —  was  a  dean-minded, 
big-hearted  girl  anxious  to  help  better  conditions,  did 
not  make  her  theme  any  cleaner  or  her  playlet  any 
better. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  you  must  ignon 
such  conditions  when  your  playlet  calls  for  the  use 
of  such  characters.  I  mean  that  you  should  not  base 
your  playlet  entirely  on  such  themes  —  you  i 
never  make  such  a  theme  the  chid  reason  of  ] 
playlet's  being. 

a.    What  Themes  to  Use 

You  may  treat  any  subject  or  play  upcn  any 
whatsoever  it  may  be,  provided  it  is  not  a  "i 
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is  not  hackneyed,  is  cot  improper  foi  its  own  sake 
and  likely  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  those  you 
love,  is  fanuliai  to  you  in  its  every  angle,  and  is  a 
subject  that  forms  a  problem  which  can  be  proved 
conclusively  within  the  requirements  of  a  playlet. 

II.    Whehe  Playlet  Wwtebs  Get  their  Ideas 

I.     Tkt  Three  Forms  of  Dramatic  Treatmefa 
It  is  generally  accepted  by  students  of  the  novel 
and  the  short-story  that  there  are  three  ways  of  con- 
structing a  narrative: 

(a)  Characters  may  be  fitted  with  a  story. 

(b)  A  sequence  of  events  may  be  fitted  with  char- 
acters. 

(c)  An  interesting  atmosphere  may  be  expressed  by 
characters  and  a  seguettce  of  events. 

In  other  words,  a  narrative  may  be  told  by  making 
either  the  diaracters  or  the  events  or  the  atmosphere 
peculiarly  and  particularly  prominent. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  special  character  of 
vaudeville  makes  the  last-named  —  the  story  of  at- 
mosphere—  the  least  effective;  indeed,  as  drama  is 
action  —  by  which  I  mean  a  clash  of  wills  and  the 
outcome  —  no  audience  would  be  likely  to  sit  through 
even  twenty  minutes  of  something  which,  after  all, 
merely  results  in  a  "  feeling."  Therefore  the  very  nature 
of  the  pure  story  of  atmosphere  eliminates  it  from  the 
stage;  next  in  weakness  of  effect  is  the  story  of  character; 
while  the  strongest  —  blood  of  its  blood  and  bone  of 
its  bone  —  is  the  story  of    dramatic  events.     This 
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them  with  the  laddenta  of  the  suggestive  cau  as  the 
newspapers  reported  them,  and  you  will  see  not  only 
where  a  playwright  may  get  a  germ  idea,  but  how  hb 
mind  works  in  casting  it  into  stage  form. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is  the  disaimilariqr 
of  the  two  stories;  the  second,  the  greater  dramatic 
effectiveness  of  the  plot  the  playlet-writer's  mind  lias 
evplved;  third,  that  needless  incidents  have  been  cut 
away;  fourth,  that  the  very  premise  of  the  story, 
and  all  the  succeeding  incidents,  lead  you  to  recognize 
Uiem  in  the  light  of  the  denouement  as  the  logical 
first  step  and  succeeding  steps  of  which  the  final  scene 
is  inevitably  the  last;  fifth,  however  many  doubts 
may  hover  around  the  story  of  the  suggesting  inci- 
dent, there  is  no  cloud  of  doubt  about  the  perfect 
justice  of  the  stage  story;  and,  sixth,  that  while  you 
greet  the  ending  of  the  suggesting  story  with  a  feeling 
of  repugnance,  the  final  scene  of  the  stage  story  makes 
the  whole  clearly,  happily  and  pleasantly  true  — 
truer  than  life  itself,  to  human  hearts  which  forever 
aspire  after  what  we  sometimes  sadly  call  "poetic 
justice." 


Now,  in  a  few  short  paragraphs,  we  may  sum  up 
the  answer  to  the  question  which  opens  this  chapter, 
and  answer  the  other  two  questions  as  well. 

A  playlet  writer  may  get  the  germ  of  a  playlet 
idea:  from  half-ideas  suggested  by  the  taecessity  of 
fitting  certain  players;  directly  from  hts  own  imag- 
ination;   from  the  news[>apers;    from  what  someone 
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telis  bint,  or  from  his  observation  of  inddents  tbat 
come  under  his  personal  notice;  from  experiences  that 
happen  to  him  —  in  fact,  from  anywhere. 

IV.  How  A  Playlet  Wsites  Recognues  a  Play- 
let Idea 
A  pUylet  writer  recognizes  tbat  the  character  or 
characters,  the  incident  or  incidents,  possess  a  funny, 
serious  or  tragic  grip,  and  the  fact  tbat  be,  himself,  is 
gripped,  is  evidence  that  a  playlet  is  "thert"  if  — 
IF  —  he  can  trust  his  own  dramatic  instinct.  A 
playlet  writer  recognizes  an  idea  as  a  playlet  idea, 
because  he  is  able  so  to  recognize  such  an  idea;  there 
is  no  escape  from  this:  YOU  MUST  POSSESS 
DRAMATIC  INSTINCT  >  to  recognize  playlet  ideas 
and  write  playlets. 

V.    How  MtrcH  OP  the  Playlet  is  Achieved 
WITH  the  Idea 

No  two  persons  in  this  world  act  alike,  and  cer- 
tainly no  two  persons  think  alike.  How  much  of  a 
playlet  is  achieved  when  the  germ  idea  is  found 
and  recognized,  depends  somewhat  upon  the  idea  — 
whether  it  is  of  characters  that  must  be  fitted  with 
a  story,  a  series  of  incidents,  or  one  incident  only  — 
but  more  upon  the  writer.  I  have  known  playlets 
which  were  the  results  of  ideas  that  originated  in  the 
concepts  of  clever  final  situations,  the  last  two  min- 
utes of  the  playlet  serving  as  the  incentive  to  the 

■  See  the  foDowing  ch4>ter  on  "Tlu  Dnautlc— the  Vital 
Element  ot  Plot." 
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uihuU'  U>  thv  iHKiuessioa  td  that  gift  io  the  penoa 
who  wu>lv  ihi-  i»la>'.  So  do  not  confuse  appreouitioii 
thi'  uUiiimtr  ri^ult  of  another's  gift  —  with  the 
itt>itii,v  iv>  irvatf:  they  are  two  very  different  thingsL 
Nil  iiutrt!  ilo«s  comprebenuon  of  a  dramatist's 
iMplh^Hh  H  sort  of  detached  and  often  cold  appre- 
(iitliou  iiulU'tttr  the  posesuon  of  gifts  other  than 
lluwi'  of  Ihc  iTitk-. 

Ihiimalk  iitstiitct  is  the  ability  to  see  the 

dtiim-ttii:   momtnts   in  real  life;  to  grasp  the 

Jftimtilii   possibilities;  to  pick  out   Ike  thrills, 

the  ttars  ami  the  laughter;  and  to   lift  these 

dhI  from  the  mass  and  set  them  —  combined, 

iohfrent    and    convincing  —  in    a    story    thai 

stems  trttrr  than  life  itself,  v/htn  unfolded  on 

the  stagf  by  characters  who  are  more  real  than 

rtdlity.' 

W'l,  irtit'  as  it  is  that  dramatic  ability  inevitably 

■liiui'!i  through  linished  drama  when  it  is  well  played 

U|uiii  llif  MliiKO,  there  are  so  many  determining  fac- 

Uiia  i>i  )iU-Asint;  theme,   acting,  production   and  even 

'  \iiiit'l  ill  lil»  Journal  says;  "The  ideal,  utter  all,  is  truer  thui 
Ihu  iiul,  lt<t  ihr  ideal  is  the  eternal  element  in  perishable  tlungi; 
II  u  llwii  tV|N-,  (lirir  sum,  thai ' raison  d' Ore,'  their  (ormula  in  the 
tHHih  111  il»i  I  'ivHtiir,  and  therefore  at  once  the  most  exact  and  the 
uiiul  ii'iiiU'iiHil  rt]in-!i«on  of  them." 

t.UMlvlli  WiHHlliridKc  in  her  volume,  The  Drama,  says:  "It  ia 
lu  lliiiliiiu  lIui  iiiran  between  personal  narrowness  which  is  too 
oktOtV'.  4iul  jihuttiRniphic  impenonality  that  is  not  selective  at 
til.  itMl  lhk>  iiHllvlduality  of  the  artist,  his  training,  and  his  ideals, 
*w  UvUtI  ll  h  tht«  that  determines  how  much  his  work  shall 
^ikiMiMk  t<l  wImI  we  may  call  poetic,  or  aitistic,  truth." 


..^ukcuusness  of  your  doing  what  he  suggeste 
fully.  We  need  not  go  back  several  ihous. 
lo  Aristotle  to  determine  what  is  dramatic 
promptings  of  our  own  hearts  we  can  find  Iht 

What  is  dramalic,  is  not  what  falls  out  ; 
ordinarily  occur  in  lifu's  flow  of  seemingly 
nccted  happenings;  it  is  what  occurs  with 
and  purpose,  and  with  results  which  are  ev 
recognizable  as  being  far  beyond  the  forces  th 
upon  its  face.  In  an  illuminating  flash  that 
character,  we  comprehend  what  led  up  to  that 
and  what  will  follow.  It  is  the  revealiDg  flai 
is  dramatic.    Drama  is  a  series  of  revealing 

"This  is  not  every-day  life,"  we  say,  "but 
life  —  life  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  compactly  c 
—  life  purposeful,  and  leading  surely  to  an  e 
somewhere." 

And,  as  man's  heart  beats  high  with  hope  an 
throbs  with  justice,  those  occurrences  that  fi 
as  he  would  wish  them  are  the  ones  he  loves  thi 
in  this  we  find  the  reason  for  "poetic  justi 
the  "happy  ending."  For,  as  "man  is  of  sucl 
as  dreams  are  made  of,"  so  are  his  plays  made 
dreams.     Here  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  dra 

Yet,  the  dramatic  ending  may  be  unh"*-— 
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4.    The  Law  of  the  Drama 

Thus,  for  the  very  reason  that  life  is  a  conflict  and 
because  man's  heart  beats  quickest  when  he  facca 
another  man,  and  leaps  highest  when  he  conquers 
him,  the  essence  ot  the  dramatic  is  —  conflict.  Vol- 
taire in  one  of  his  letters  said  that  every  scene  in  a 
play  should  represent  a  combat.  In  "Memories  and 
Portraits,"  Stevenson  says:  "A  good  serious  play 
must  be  founded  on  one  of  the  passionate  cmces  ot 
life,  where  duty  and  inclination  come  nobly  to  the 
grapple."  Goethe,  in  bis  "William  Meister"  says: 
"All  events  oppose  bim  [the  hero]  and  he  either  clears 
and  removes  every  obstacle  out  of  his  path,  or  else 
becomes  their  victim."  But  it  was  the  French  critic, 
Ferdinand  Bnineti^re,  who  defined  dramatic  law  most 
sharply  and  dearly,  and  reduced  it  to  such  ^mple 
terms  that  we  may  state  it  in  this  one  free  sentence: 
"Drama  is  a  struggle  of  wills  and  its  outcome." 

In  translating  and  expounding  Bruneti&re's  theory, 
Brander  Matthews  in  his  "A  Study  of  the  Drama" 
condenses  the  French  critic's  reasoning  into  these 
illuminating  paragraphs: 

"It  [the  drama]  must  have  some  essential  principle 
of  its  own.  If  this  essential  principle  can  be  discov- 
ered, then  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  sole  law 
of  the  drama,  the  one  obligation  which  all  writers 
for  the  stage  must  accept.  Now,  if  we  examine  a 
collection  of  typical  plays  of  every  kind,  tragedies  and 
melodramas,  comedies  and  farces,  we  shall  find  that 
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What  the  dramatic  is  —  no  matter  wbethor  it  be 
serious  or  comic  in  tone  —  requires  some  conddcatr* 
tion  in  a  volume  such  as  this,  even  though  bat  a  brief 
discussion  is  possible  and  only  a  line  ol  thouj^t  may 
be  pointed  out. 

lliis  discussion  is  placed  here  in  the  sequence  of 
chapters,  because  it  first  begins  to  trouble  the  novice 
after  he  has  accepted  his  germ  idea,  and  before  he 
has' succeeded  in  casting  it  into  a  stage  story.  Indeed, 
at  that  moment  even  the  most  self-sure  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  demands  of  the  dramatic.  Yet  this 
chapter  will  be  found  to  overlap  some  that  precede 
it  and  some  that  follow  —  particularly  the  ch^>ter 
on  plot  structure,  of  which  this  discussion  may  be 
considered  an  integral  part  —  as  is  the  case  in  every 
attempt  to  put  into  formal  words,  principles  separate 
in  theory,  but  inseparable  in  application. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  the  conscious  thought 
that  precedes  even  the  acceptance  of  a  germ  idea 
was  insisted  on  —  it  was  "played  up,"  as  the  stage 
phrase  terms  a  scene  in  whidi  the  emotional  key  is 
pitched  high  —  with  the  purpose  of  forcing  upon 
your  attention  the  prime  necessity  of  thinking  out — 
not  yet  writing  —  the  playlet.  Emphasis  was  also 
laid  on  the  necessity  for  the  possession  of  dramatic 
instinct  —  a   gift   far   different   from    the   ability   to 
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think  —  by  anyone  who  would  win  success  in  writing 
this  most  difficult  of  dramatic  forms.  But  now  I 
wish  to  lay  an  added  stress  —  to  pitch  even  higher 
the  key  of  emphasis  —  on  one  fundamental,  this  vital 
necessity:  Anyone  who  would  write  a  playlet  must 
possess  in  himself,  as  an  instinct  —  something  that 
cannot  be  taught  and  cannot  be  acquired  —  the  abQ- 
ity  to  recognize  and  grasp  the  dramatic. 

No  matter  if  you  master  the  technic  by  which  the 
great  dramatists  have  built  their  plays,  you  cannot 
achieve  success  in  writing  the  playlet  if  you  do  not 
possess  an  innate,  sense  of  what  is  dramatic.  For, 
just  as  a  man  who  is  tone-deaf'  might  produce  musi- 
cal manuscripts  which  while  technically  faultless 
would  play  inharmoniously,  so  the  man  who  is  drama- 
blind  might  produce  "perfect"  playlet  manuscripts 
that  would  pUy  in  dramatic  discords. 

I.     What   Dramatic  Tnilinct  Is 


When  you  witness  a  really  thrilling  scene  in  a  play 
you  find  yourself  sitting  on  the  edge  of  your  seat; 
you  clench  your  hands  until  the  nails  sink  into  your 
fiesh;  tears  roll  down  your  cheeks  at  other  scenes, 
until  you  are  ashamed  of  your  emotion  and  wipe 
them  furtively  away;  and  you  iaugh  uproariously  at 
still  other  scenes.  But  your  quickened  heart-beats, 
your  tears,  and  your  laughter  are,  however,  no  evi- 
dence that  you  possess  dramatic  instinct  —  they  are  a 

'  Not  organically  defectlvE,  u  were  tbe  em  <rf  tbe  great  com- 
poter,  Beethoven,  but  toiie.<leaf,  as  a  penon  may  be  colorUintL 


. t^vMcsaiuQ  01  that  gift  in  the  pers 

wrote  the  play.  So  do  not  confuse  appreciati 
!ic  uUimate  result  of  another's  gift  —  with  tl 
ty  to  create:  they  are  two  very  different  thing 
o  more  does  comprehension  of  a  dramatist 
lods  —  a  sort  of  detached  and  often  cold  appri 
on  —  indicate  the  posession  of  gifts  other  tha 
e  of  the  critic. 

Dramatic    instinct    is   the   ability   to   see   the 
dramatic    moments    in    real   life;   to    grasp   the 
dramatic  possibilities;  to  pick  out    the  thrilh, 
the  tears  and  Ike  laughter;  and  to   lift  these 
out  from  the  mass  and  set  them  —  contbtned,       i 
coherent    and    convincing  —  in     a    story    that       I 
Seems  truer  than  life  itself,  when  unfolded  on       ^ 
the  stage  by  characters  who  are  more  real  than 
reality.^ 

:t,  true  as  it  is  that  dramatic  ability  inevitably 
s  through  finished  drama  when  it  is  well  played 
the  stage,  there  are  so  many  determining  fac- 
of  pleasing  theme,  acting,  production  and  even 
Tiiel  in  his  Journal  says:  "The  ideal,  after  all,  is  truer  than 
1;  (or  the  ideal  is  the  eternal  element  in  perishable  things; 
eir  ij'pe,  their  sum,  their  'raison  d'Ure'  their  formiila  b  the 

the  Creator,  and  therefore  at  once  the  most  eutci  ai 
indcnsed  expression  al  them." 
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of  audieace  —  and  so  many  little  false  steps  both  in 
manuscript  and  presentation,  which  might  be  counted 
unfortunate  accident  —  that  the  failure  of  a  play  is 
not  always  a  sure  sign  that  the  playwright  lacks 
dramatic  instinct.  If  it  were,  hardly  one  of  our 
successful  dramatists  of  today  would  have  had  the 
heart  to  persevere  —  for  some  wrote  twenty  full- 
evening  plays  before  one  was  accepted  by  a  manager, 
and  then  plodded  through  one  or  more  stage  failures 
before  they  were  rewarded  with  final  success.  If 
producing  managers  could  unerringly  tell  who  has 
dramatic  instinct  highly  developed  and  who  has  it 
not  at  all,  there  would  be  few  play  failures  and  the 
show-business  would  cease  to  be  a  gamble  that  sur- 
passes even  horse-racing  for  hazard. 

Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  weigh  the 
quantity  or  to  assay  the  quality  of  dramatic  instinct 
—  whether  in  his  own  or  another's  breast  —  but  it  is 
as  nearly  impossible  for  anyone  to  decide  from  read- 
ing a  manuscript  whether  a  play  will  succeed  or  fail. 
Charles  Frohman  is  reported  to  have  said:  "A  man  - 
who  could  pick  out  winners  would  be  worth  a  salary 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year." 

And  even  when  a  play  is  put  into  rehearsal  the 
most  experienced  men  in  the  business  cannot  tell 
unerringly  whether  it  will  succeed  or  fail  before  an 
audience.  An  audience  —  the  heart  of  the  crowd, 
the  intellect  of  the  mass,  whatever  you  wish  to  call 
it  —  is  at  once  the  jury  that  tries  a  play  and  the 
judge  who  pronounces  sentence  to  speedy  death  or  a 
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speech,  his  dress,  his  movings  to  and  fro  in  tlie  scenes 
where  he  plays  out  his  life,  and  even  more  than  his 
deeds,  so  is  a  play  more  than  the  sum  (^  all  its  parts. 
Every  successful  play,  every  great  playlet,  possesses 
a  soul  —  a  character,  if  you  like  —  that  carries  a 
message  to  its  audiences  by  means  which  cannot  be 
analyzed. 

But  the  fact  that  the  soul  of  a  great  play  cannot 
be  analyzed  does  not  prevent  some  other  dramatist 
from  duplicating  the  miracle  in  another  play.  And  it 
is  from  a  study  of  these  great  plays  that  certain 
mechanics  of  the  drama  —  though,  of  course,  they 
cannot  explain  the  hidden  miracle  —  have  been  laid 
down  as  laws. 

3.     What  is  Dramatic  f 

These  few  observations  upon  the  nature  of  drama, 
which  have  scarcely  been  materially  added  to  since 
Aristotle  laid  down  the  first  over  two  thousand 
years  ago,  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed  in  theil 
relation  to  the  playlet  in  the  chapter  on  plot  con- 
struction. Here  they  have  no  place,  because  we  are 
concerned  now  not  with  kow  the  results  are  obtained, 
but  with  what  they  are. 

Let  us  approach  our  end  by  the  standard  definition 
route.  The  word  "drama"  is  defined  by  Webster  as, 
"A  composition  in  poetry  or  prose,  or  both,  xepiesent- 
ing  a  picture  of  human  life,  arranged  for  aL.c:\)kO'ct,  tind 
having  a  plot,  developed  by  the  words  a.-'nA  actions 
of  its  characters,  which  culminates  in  a  &.rK.-^  ftW^-^ix 
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surdity  of  custom,  for  instaDce,  we  find  oursdves  in 
farce." 

Here  we  have,  sharply  and  brilliantly  stated,  th« 
sole  law  of  drama  —  whether  it  be  a  play  in  five  acts 
requiring  two  hours  and  a  half  to  present,  or  a  playlet 
taking  but  twenty  minutes.  This  one  law  is  all  that 
the  writer  need  keep  in  mind  as  the  great  general 
guide  for  plot  construction. 

Today,  of  course,  as  in  every  age  when  the  drama  is 
a  bit  more  virile  than  in  the  years  that  have  imme- 
diately preceded  it,  there  is  a  tendency  to  break  away 
from  conventions  and  to  cavU  at  definitions.  This  is 
a  sign  of  health,  and  has  in  the  past  often  been  the 
first  faint  stirring  which  betokened  the  awakening  of 
the  drama  to  greater  uses.  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  stage,  both  here  and  abroad,  has  been  throbbing 
with  dramatic  unrest.  The  result  has  been  the  pres- 
entation of  oddities  —  a  mere  list  of  whose  names 
would  fill  a  short  chapter  —  which  have  aimed  to  "be 
different."  And  in  criticising  these  oddities  —  whose 
differences  are  more  apparent  than  real  —  critics 
of  the  soundness  and  eminence  of  Mr.  William  Archer 
in  England,  and  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  in  America, 
have  taken  the  differences  as  valid  ground  for  oppos- 
ing Bruneti^re's  statement  of  the  law  of  the  drama. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  lus  thought-provoking  "Studies 
in  Stage-craft,"  takes  occasion  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Bruneti^re's  statement  is  not  as  old  as 
Aristotle's  comments  on  the  drama.  Mr.  Hamilton 
seemingly  objects  to  the  eagerness  with  which  Bru- 
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netiire's  statement  was  accepted  when  first  it  was 
made,  less  than  a  quarter  century  ago,  and  the  tenac- 
ity with  which  it  has  been  held  ever  since;  while 
acknowledging  its  general  soundness  he  denies  its 
truth,  more  on  account  of  ita  youth,  it  would  seem, 
than  on  account  of  the  few  exceptions  that  "prove 
it,"  putting  to  one  side,  or  forgetting,  that  its  youth 
is  not  a  fault  but  a  virtue,  for  had  it  been  stated  in 
Aristotle's  day,  Bruneti^re  would  not  have  had  the 
countless  plays  from  which  to  draw  its  truth,  after 
the  fruitful  manner  of  a  scientist  working  in  a  lab- 
oratory on  innumerable  specimens  of  a  species.  Yet 
Mr.  Hamilton  presents  his  criticism  with  such  critical 
skill  that  he  sums  it  all  up  in  these  judicial  sentences: 

"...  But  if  this  effort  were  ever  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, the  drama  would  cease  to  have  a  reason  for 
existence,  and  the  logical  consequence  would  be  an 
abolition  of  the  theatre.  .  .  .  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  judge  the  apostles  of  the  new  realism  less  by 
their  ultimate  aims  than  by  their  present  achieve- 
ments, we  must  admit  that  they  are  rendering  a  very 
useful  service  by  holding  the  mirror  up  to  many 
interesting  contrasts  between  human  characters  which 
have  hitherto  been  ignored  in  the  theatre  merely 
because  they  would  not  fit  into  the  pattern  of  the 
well-made  play." 

As  to  the  foremost  critical  apostle  of  the  "new 
realism"  —  which  seeks  to  construct  plays  which 
begin  anywhere  and  have  no  dramatic  ending  and 
would  oppose  the  force  of  wills  by  a  doubtfully  differ- 
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ent  "negation  of  wills" — let  us  now  tun  to  Hr. 
William  Archer  and  his  veiy  valuable  definition  erf  the 
dramatic  in  his  "Play-Making": 

"The  only  really  valid  definition  of  the  dramatic 
is:  any  representation  of  imaginary  personages  which 
is  capable  of  interesting  an  average  audience  assem- 
bled in  a  theatre.  .  .  .  Any  further  attempt  to  limit 
the  term  'dramatic'  is  simply  the  ezpressioa  of  an 
opinion  that  such-and-such  forms  of  representation 
will  not  be  found  to  interest  an  audience;  and  this 
opinion  may  always  be  rebutted  by  experiment." 

Perhaps  a  truer  and  certainly  as  inclusive  an  obser- 
vation would  be  that  the  word  "dramatic,"  like  the 
words  "picturesque"  and  "artistic,"  has  one  meaning 
that  is  historical  and  another  that  is  creative  or 
prophetic.  To  say  of  anything  that  it  is  dramatic 
is  to  say  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  drama 
that  has  gone  before,  for  "ic"  means  "like."  But 
dramatic  does  not  mean  only  this,  it  means  besides, 
as  Alexander  Black  expresses  it,  that  "the  new  writer 
finds  all  the  world's  dramatic  properties  gathered  as 
in  a  storehouse  for  his  instruction-  Under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  life  of  the  hour,  the  big  man  will  gather 
from  them  what  is  dramatic  today,  and  the  bigger 
man  will  see,  not  only  what  was  dramatic  yesterday 
and  what  b  dramatic  today,  but  what  will  be  dra>- 
matic  tomorrow  and  the  day  after  tomorrow." 

Now  these  admirably  broad  views  of  the  drama 
and  the  dramatic  are  presented  because  they  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  unrestricted  paths  that  you  may  tread 
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in  selecting  your  themes  and  deciding  on  your  treat* 
ment  of  them  in  your  playlets.  True,  they  danger- 
ously represent  the  trend  of  "individualism,"  and  a 
master  of  stagecraft  may  be  individual  in  his  plot 
forms  and  still  be  great,  but  the  novice  is  very  likely 
to  be  only  silly.  So  read  and  weigh  these  several 
theories  with  care.  Be  as  individual  as  you  like  in 
the  choice  of  a  theme  —  the  more  you  express  your 
individuality  the  better  your  work  is  likely  to  be  — 
but  in  your  treatment  tread  warily  in  the  footprints 
of  the  masters,  whose  art  the  ages  have  proved  to  be 
true.  Then  you  stand  less  chance  of  straying  into 
the  underbrush  and  losing  yourself  where  there  are  no 
trails  and  where  no  one  is  likely  to  hear  from  you  again. 

5.     The  Essence  of  Ike  Dramatic  lies  in  Meaning,  not 
in  Movement  or  in  Speech 

But  clear  and  illuminating  as  these  statements  of 
the  law  of  the  drama  are,  one  point  needs  slight 
expansion,  and  another  vital  point,  not  yet  touched 
upon,  should  be  stated,  in  a  volume  designed  not  for 
theory  but  for  practice. 

The  first  is,  "Action  in  the  drama  is  thus  seen  to 
be  not  mere  movement  or  external  agitation;  it  is 
the  expression  of  a  will  which  knows  itself."  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  action  that  is  dramatic  is  not 
"action,"  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood. 
Physical  activity  is  not  considered  at  all;  the  a^ 
tion  of  a  play  is  not  acting,  but  plot  —  story.  Does 
the  story  move  —  not  the  bodies  of  the  actors,  but  the 
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Again,  one  of  the  master-strokes  in  Bulwet-Lytton's 
"Richelieu"  is  where  the  Cardinal  esc^MS  from  the 
swords  of  his  enemies  who  rush  into  hia  sleeping 
apartments  to  slay  him,  by  lying  down  on  tus  bed 
with  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  by  his 
ward's  lover  (but  that  instant  won  to  loyalty  to 
Richelieu)  announcing  to  his  fellow  conspirators  that 
they  have  come  too  late  —  old  age  has  forestalled 
them,  "Richelieu  is  dead." 

6.     Comedy  is  AcMeoed  in  the  Same  Dramatic  Way 

The  only  difference  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous  is  the  proverbial  step.  The  sad  and  the 
'  funny  are  merely  a  difference  of  opinion,  of  viewpoint. 
Tragedy  and  comedy  are  only  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  Often  it  is  but  a  difference  of  to  whom  the 
circumstance  happens,  whether  it  is  excruciatingly 
funny  or  unutterably  sad.  If  you  are  the  person  to 
whom  it  happens,"  there  is  no  argument  about  it  — 
it  is  sad;  but  the  very  same  thing  happening  to 
another  person  would  be  —  funny. 

Take  for  example,  the  everyday  occurrence  of  a 
high  wind  and  a  flying  hat:  If  the  hat  is  yours,  you 
chase  it  with  unutterable  thoughts  —  not  the  least 
being  the  consciousness  that  hundreds  may  be  laugh- 
ing  at  you  —  and  if,  just  as  you  are  about  to  seize 
the  hat,  a  horse  steps  on  it,  you  feel  the  tragedy  of 
going  all  the  way  home  without  a  hat  amid  the  stares 
of  the  curious,  and  the  sorrow  of  having  to  spend  your 
good  money  to  buy  another. 
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But  let  that  hat  be  not  yours  but  another's  aod 
not  you  but  somebody  else  be  chasing  it,  and  the 
giios  will  play  about  your  mouth  until  you  smile. 
Then  let  the  horse  step  on  the  hat  and  squash  it  into 
a  parody  of  a  headgear,  just  as  that  somebody  else 
is  about  to  retrieve  it  —  and  you  will  laugh  outright. 
As  Elizabeth  Woodbridge  in  summing  up  says,  "the 
whole  matter  is  seen  to  be  dependent  on  perception 
of  relations  and  the  assumption  of  a  standard  of 
reference." 

loddentally  the  foregoing  example  k  a  very  clear 
instance  of  the  comic  effect  that,  like  the  serious  or 
tragic  effect,  is  achieved  without  words.  Any  num- 
ber of  examples  of  comedy  which  secure  their  effect 
without  action  will  occur  to  anyone,  from  the  instance 
of  the  lackadaisical  Englishman  who  sat  disconsolately 
on  the  race  track  fence,  and  welcomed  the  jockey 
who  had  ridden  the  losing  horse  that  had  swept  away 
all  his  patrimony,  with  these  words:  "Aw,  I  say, 
what  detained  you?  "  *  to  the  comedy  that  was  achieved 
without  movement  or  words  in  the  expressive  glance 
that  the  owner  of  the  crushed  headgear  gave  the  guile- 
less horse. 

Precisely  as  the  tragic  and  the  serious  depend  for 
their  best  effects  upon  character-revealing  flashes 
and  the  whole  train  of  incidents  which  led  up  to  the 

*  It  would  wem  needless  to  sUte  categorically  that  the  sourca 
of  humor,  Mtd  the  technicaJ  meatu  by  vrhich  comedy  ia  nude 
cranic,  have  no  place  m  the  preaent  discusaion.  We  ue  oidy  con- 
cerned with  the  Bathes  by  which  comedy,  like  tragedy,  is  revealed. 
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instant  and  lead  away  from  it,  does  the  comic  depend 
upon  the  revealing  flash  that  is  the  cBsence  of  the 
dramatic,  the  veritable  soul  of  the  stage. 

7.     Tragedy,   the   Serious,  Comedy,  and  Farce,  aU  De- 
pend on  t/uir  Dramatic   Meaning   in  Ike  Mindt 
of  the  Audience 

No  matter  by  what  technical  means  dramatic  effect 
is  secured,  whether  by  the  use  of  words  and  agi- 
tated movement,  or  without  movement,  or  without 
words,  or  sans  both,  matters  not;  the  illuminating 
flash  which  reveals  the  thought  behind  it  all,  the 
meaning  to  the  characters  and  their  destiny  —  in 
which  the  audience  is  breathlessly  interested  because 
they  have  all  unconsciously  taken  sides  —  is  what 
makes  the  dramatic.  Let  me  repeat:  It  is  not  the 
incident,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  dramatic,  but 
the  illuminating  flash  that  reveals  to  the  minds  of  the 
audience  the  meaning  of  it. 

•  Did  you  ever  stand  in  front  of  a  newspaper  office 
and  watch  the  board  on  which  a  baseball  game, 
contested  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  away,  is  being 
played  with  markers  and  a  tiny  ball  on  a  string? 
There  is  no  playing  field  stretching  its  cool  green 
diamond  before  that  crowd,  there  are  no  famous  play- 
ers present,  there  is  no  crowd  of  adoring  fans  jam- 
ming grand  stand  and  bleachers;  there  is  only  a  small 
board,  with  a  tiny  ball  swaying  uncertainly  on  its 
string,   an   invisible  man   to  operate  it,   markers   to 
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show  the  runs,  and  a  little  crowd  of  hot,  tired  men 
and  office  boys  mopping  tbeii  faces  in  the  shadeless, 
diity  street.  There's  nothing  pretty  or  pleasant  or 
thrillingly  dramatic  about  this. 

But  wait  until  the  man  behind  the  board  gets  the 
flashes  that  tell  him  that  a  Cravath  has  knocked  the 
ball  over  the  fence  and  brought  in  the  deciding  run  in 
the  pennant  race  I  Out  on  the  board  the  little  sway- 
ing ball  flashes  over  the  mimic  fence,  the  tiny  piece 
of  wood  slips  to  first  and  chases  the  bits  of  wood  that 
represent  the  men  on  second  and  third  —  hornet 
"Hurrayl  Hurrayll  HurraylM"  yell  those  weary  men 
and  office  boys,  almost  bursting  with  delight.  Over 
what?  Not  over  the  tiny  ball  that  has  gone  back  to 
swaying  uncertainly  on  its  string,  not  over  the  tiny 
bits  of  board  that  are  now  shoved  into  their  resting 
place,  not  even  over  those  runs  — but  over  what  those 
runs  mean/ 

And  so  the  playlet  writer  makes  his  audience  go  wild 
with  delight  —  not  by  scenery,  not  by  costumes,  not 
by  having  famous  players,  not  by  beautifully  written 
speeches,  not  even  by  wonderful  scenes  that  flash 
the  dramatic,  but  by  what  those  scenes  in  the  appeal- 
ing story  mean  to  the  characters  and  their  destiny, 
whereby  each  person  in  the  audience  is  made  to  be 
as  interested  as  though  it  were  to  kim  these  tilings 
were  happening  with  all  their  dramatic  meaning  of 
sadness  or  gladness. 

However,  it  is  to  the  dramatic  ardst  only  that  abil- 
ity is  given  to  breathe  nobility  into  the  whole  and 
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to  charge  the  singleness  of  effect  with  a  vitality  whidi 
marks  a  milestone  in  countless  lives. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  found  that  the  essence  of 
drama  is  conflict  —  a  clash  of  wills  and  Its  outcome; 
that  the  dramatic  consists  in  those  flashes  which  reveal 
life  at  its  ^gnificant,  crucial  moments;  and  that  the  dm- 
matic  method  is  the  way  of  telling  the  story  with  such 
economy  of  attention  that  it  is  comprehended  by 
means  of  those  illuminating  flashes  which  both  reveal 
character  and  show  in  an  instant  all  that  led  up  to 
the  crisis  as  well  as  what  will  follow. 

Now  let  us  combine  these  three  doctrines  in  the  fol- 
lowing definition,  which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
playlet: 

Drama  —  whether  it  be  serums  or  comic  in 
tone  —  is  a  representation  of  reality  arranged 
for  action,  and  having  a  plot  which  is  developed 
to  a  logical  conclusion  by  the  words  and  actions 
ef  its  characters  and  shtnoing  a  single  situation 
of  big   human  interest;  the  whole  is  told  in  a 
series  of  revealing  flashes   of  which   the  final 
illuminating   revelation   rounds  out  the  entire 
plot    and   leaves   the   audience    with   a  single 
vivid  impression. 
Finally,  we  found  that  the  physical  movements  of  the 
characters  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  securing  dra- 
matic effect,  and  that  even  words  need  not  of  necesdty 
be  employed.    Hence  dramatic  effect  in  its  final  analysis 
depends  upon  what  meaning  the  various  minor  scenes 
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and  the  final  big  situation  have  for  the  characters 
and  thdr  destinies,  and  that  this  dramatic  effect 
depends,  furthermore,  upon  the  big  broad  meaning 
which  it  bears  to  the  minds  of  the  audience,  who 
have  taken  sides  and  feel  that  the  chief  character's 
life  and  destiny  represent  their  own,  or  what  they 
would  like  them  to  be,  or  fear  th^  might  be. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  how  the  dramatic 
spirit  is  given  form  by  plot  structure. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  STXDCTDKAL  ELEMBNTS  OT  PLOT 

Id  the  chapter  on  the  germ  idea  we  saw  that  the 
theme  or  subject  of  a  playlet  is  a  problem  that  must 
be  solved  with  complete  satisfaction.  In  this  chap- 
ter we  shall  see  how  the  problem  —  which  is  the  first 
creeping  form  of  &  plot  —  is  developed  and  expanded 
by  the  application  of  formal  elements  and  made  to 
grow  into  a  plot.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  see  how 
the  dramatic  element  of  plot  —  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  —  is  given  form  and  direction  in  log- 
ical expression. 

I.    What  is  a  Playlet  Plot? 

You  will  recall  that  our  consideration  of  the  germ 
idea  led  us  farther  afield  than  a  mere  consideration  of 
a  theme  or  subject,  or  even  of  the  problem  —  as  we 
agreed  to  call  the  spark  that  makes  the  playlet  go. 
In  showing  how  a  playlet  writer  gets  an  idea  and  how 
his  mind  works  in  developing  it,  we  took  the  problem 
of  "The  System"  and  developed  it  into  a  near-plot 
form.  It  may  have  seemed  to  you  at  the  time  that 
the  problem  we  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  exposi- 
tion was  worked  out  very  carefully  into  a  plot,  but 
if  you  will  turn  back  to  it  now,  you  will  realize  how 
incomplete  the  elaboration  was  —  it  was  no  more 
complete  than  any  germ  idea  should  be  before  you 
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even    consider  spending   time  to    build    it  into  a 
playlet. 

Let  us  now  determine  definitely  what  a  playlet 
plot  is,  consider  Its  structural  elements  and  then  take 
one  of  the  fine  examples  of  a  playlet  in  the  Appendix 
and  see  how  its  plot  is  constructed. 

The  plot  of  a  playlet  is  its  story.  It  is  the  general 
outline,  the  plan,  the  skeleton  which  is  covered  by 
the  flesh  of  the  characters  and  clothed  by  their  words. 
If  the  theme  or  problem  is  the  heart  that  beats  with 
life,  then  the  scenery  amid  which  the  animated  body 
moves  is  its  habitation,  and  the  dramatic  spirit  is  the 
soul  that  reveals  meaning  in  the  whole. 
To  hazard  a  definition: 

A  ^aykt  plot  is  a  sequence  of  events  logically 

developed  out  of  a  theme  or   problem,  into  a 

crisis  or  entanglement  due  to  a  conflict  of  the 

characters'  wills,  and  then  logically  untangled 

again,   leaving   the   characters   in    a   diferent 

relation    to    each    other  —  changed    in    them' 

sdves  by  the  crisis. 

Note  that  a  mere  series  of  incidents  does  not  make 

a  plot  — the  presence  of  crisis  is  absolutely  necessary 

to  plot.     If  the  series  of  events  does  not  develop  a 

complication  that  changes  the  characters  in  themselves 

and  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  there  can  be  no  plot. 

If  this  is  so,  let  us  now.  take  the  sequence  of  events 

that  compose  the  story  of  "The  Lollard"^  and  see 

*  Edgar  AlUn  Wooll's  fine  utirickl  comedy  to  be  {ound  in 

the  Appendix. 
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what  constitutes  them  a  plot  I  shall  not  restate 
its  story,  only  repeat  it  in  the  examinatioo  of  its 
various  points.* 

The  coming  of  Angela  Maxwell  to  Miss  Carey's 
door  at  2  A.it.  —  unusual  as  is  the  hour  —  is  just  ao 
event;  the  fact  that  Angela  has  left  her  husbaad, 
Harry,  basic  as  it  is,  is  but  little  more  than  an  event; 
the  entrance  of  the  lodger,  Fred  Saltus,  is  but  another 
event,  and  even  Harry  Maxwell's  coming  in  search 
of  his  wife  b  merely  an  event  —  for  if  Harry  had 
sat  down  and  argued  Angela  out  of  her  pique,  even 
though  Fred  were  present,  there  would  have  been  no 
complication,  save  for  the  cornerstone  motive  of  her 
having  left  him.  If  this  sequence  of  events  forms 
merely  a  mildly  interesting  narrative,  what,  then,  is 
the  complication  that  weaves  them  into  a  plot? 

The  answer  is,  in  Angela's  falling  in  love  with  Fred's 
broad  shoulders,  wealth  of  hair  and  general  good 
looks  —  this  complication  develops  the  crisis  out  of 
Harry's  wanting  ,  Angela.  If  Harry  hadn't  cared, 
there  would  have  been  no  drama  —  the  drama  comes 
from  Harry's  wanting  Angela  when  Angela  wants 
Fred;    Angela  wants  something  that  runs  counter  to 

*  As  a  Mt  light,  you  see  how  a  playlet  theme  differs  from  a 
pUylet  plot.  You  will  recall  that  on  page  166,  in  the  chatter 
on  "The  Germ  Idea,"  tbe  theme  of  The  Lollard  wu  thus  sUted 
in  teims  of  a  playlet  problem:  "A  foolish  youn^  woman  may 
leave  her  husband  because  she  has  'found  him  out,'  yet  return  to 
him  when  she  discovers  tliat  another  man  is  no  better  than  he  ia." 
Compare  this  brief  statement  with  the  full  statement  of  the  plot 
given  hereafter. 
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Harry's  wUl  —  there  is  the  dash  of  wills  out  of  which 
flashes  the  dramatic. 

But  still  there  would  be  no  plot  —  and  consequeotly 
no  playlet  —  if  Harry  had  acknowledged  himself 
beaten  after  his  first  futile  interview  with  Angela. 
The  entanglement  is  there  —  Harry  has  to  untangle 
it.  He  has  to  win  Angela  again  —  and  how  he  does 
it,  on  Miss  Carey's  Up,  you  may  know  from  reading 
the  playlet.  But,  if  you  have  read  it,  did  you  realize 
the  dramatic  force  of  the  unmasking  of  Fred  —  accom- 
plished without  (explanatory)  words,  merely  by  mak- 
ing Fred  run  out  on  the  stage  and  dash  back  into  his 
room  again?  There  is  a  fine  example  of  the  revealing 
flash)  This  incident — made  big  by  the  dramatic  — 
is  the  ironical  solvent  that  loosens  the  warp  of  An- 
gela's will  and  prepares  her  for  complete  surrender. 
Harry's  entrance  in  full  regimentals  —  what  woman 
does  not  love  a  uniform?  —  is  merely  the  full  rounding 
out  of  the  plot  that  ends  with  Harry's  carrying  his 
little  wife  home  to  happiness  again. 

But,  let  us  pursue  this  examination  further,  in  the 
light  of  the  preceding  chapter.  There  would  have 
been  no  drama  if  the  meaning  of  these  incidents  had 
not  —  because  Angela  is  a  "character"  and  Harry 
one,  too  —  been  inherent  in  them.  There  would  have 
been  no  plot,  nothing  of  dramatic  spirit,  if  Harry 
had  not  been  made  by  those  events  to  realize  his 
mistake  and  Angela  had  not  been  made  to  see  that 
Harry  was  "no  worse"  than  another  man.  It  is  the 
change  in  Harry  and  the  change  in  Angela  that  changes 
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their  relations  to  each  otho;  —  therein  lies  the  essence 
of  the  plot.* 

Now,  having  determined  what  a  plot  is,  let  us  take 
up  its  structural  parts '  and  see  how  these  clearly 
understood  principles  make  the  construction  ol  a 
playlet  plot  in  a  measure  a  matter  tA  clear 
thinking. 

II.    The  Vital  Pakts  or  tee  Plot 

We  must  swerve  for  a  moment  and  cut  across  lots, 
that  we  may  touch  every  one  of  the  big  structural 
elements  of  plot  and  relate  them  with  logical  closeness 
to  the  playlet,  summing  them  all  up  in  the  end  and 
tying  them  closely  into  —  what  I  hope  may  be  —  a 
helpful  definition,  on  the  last  page  of  this  chapter. 

The  first  of  the  structural  parts  that  we  must  con- 
sider  before  we  take  up  the  broader  dramatic  unities, 
b  the  seemingly  obvious  one  that  a  plot  has  a  begiit- 
ning,  a  middle  and  an  ending. 

There  has  been  no  dearer  statement  of  this  element 
inherent  in  all  plots,  than  that  made  by  Aristotle  in 

>  Unfortunately,  the  bigger,  broader  meaning  we  all  read  into 
this  utire  of  Ufe,  cannot  enter  into  our  consideration  of  the  struc- 
ture of  plot.  It  lies  too  deep  in  the  texture  of  the  playwright's 
mind  and  genius  to  admit  of  its  being  plucked  out  by  the  roots 
(or  critical  examination.  The  bigger  meaning  is  there  —  we  all  see 
it,  and  recognise  that  it  stamps  The  LMard  as  good  drama. 
Each  playwright  must  work  out  his  own  meanings  o{  life  for  him- 
self and  weave  them  magically  into  his  own  playlets;  this  Is 
something  that  cannot  be  added  to  a  man,  that  cannot  be  sattft- 
factorily  eiplained  when  seen,  and  camut  be  taken  away  from  him. 
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his  famous  twenty-century  old  disaection  of  tragedy; 
he  says: 

"Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an  action,  that  is  com- 
plete and  whole,  and  of  a  certain  magnitude  (not 
trivial).  ...  A  whole  is  that  which  has  a  beginning, 
middle  and  end.  A  beginning  is  that  which  does  not 
itself  follow  anything  by  causal  necessity,  but  after 
which  something  naturally  is  or  comes  to  be.  An 
end,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  itself  naturally 
follows  some  other  thing,  either  by  necessity  or  in 
the  regular  course  of  events,  but  has  nothing  to  follow 
it.  A  middle  is  that  which  naturally  follows  some- 
thing as  some  other  thing  follows  it.  A  well-con- 
structed plot,  therefore,  must  neither  begin  nor  end 
at  haphazard,  but  conform  to  the  type  here  described." ' 

Let  us  state  the  first  part  of  the  doctrine  in  this  way: 

I.     The   Beginning    Must   State   the   Premises   of  the 
Problem  Clearly  and  Simply 

Although  life  knows  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end 
—  not  your  life  nor  mine,  but  the  stream  of  unsep- 
arate  events  that  make  up  existence  —  a  work  of  art, 
like  the  playlet,  must  have  both.  The  beginning 
of  any  event  in  real  life  may  lie  far  back  in  history; 
its  immediate  beginnings,  however,  start  out  closely 
together  and  distinctly  in  related  causes  and  become 
more  indistinctly  related  the  farther  back  they  go. 
Just  where  you  should  consider  the  event  that  a  the 

I  Aristotle,  PteHei  Vn. 
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crisis  of  your  playlet  has  its  beginiiiag,  dqwnds  upon 
how  you  want  to  tell  it  —  in  other  words,  it  d^>ends 
upon  you.  No  one  can  think  for  you,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  observations  upon  the  nature  of  plot- 
beginnings  that  may  be  suggestive. 

In  the  first  place,  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
dramatic  material  has  been  severed  from  connection 
with  other  events,  it  cannot  be  considered  entirely 
independent.  By  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  must 
have  its  roots  in  the  past  from  which  it  springs,  and 
these  roots  —  the  foundations  upon  which  the  playlet 
rises  —  must  be  presented  to  the  audience  at  the 
very  beginning. 

If  you  were  introducing  &  friend  of  yours  and  his 
sister  and  brother  to  your  family,  who  had  never  met 
them  before,  you  would  tell  which  one  was  your 
particular  friend,  what  his  sister's  name  was,  and  his 
brother's  name,  too,  and  their  relationship  to  your 
friend.  And,  if  the  visit  were  unexpected,  you  would 
—  naturally  and  unconsciously  —  determine  how  they 
happened  to  come  and  how  long  you  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  them;  in  fact,  you  would  fix 
every  fact  that  would  give  your  family  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  event  of  their  presence.  In  other 
words,  you  would  very  informally  and  delicately 
establish  their  status,  by  outlining  their  relations  to 
you  and  to  each  other,  so  that  your  family  might 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  they 
were  asked  to  face. 

This  is  precisely  what  must  be  done  at  the  very 
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beginning  of  a  playlet  —  the  friends,  who  are  the 
author's  characters,  must  be  introduced  to  bis  inter- 
ested famUy,  the  audience,  with  every  bit  of  informa- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
playlet's  situation.  These  are  the  roots  from  which 
the  playlet  springs  —  the  premise  of  its  problem. 
Precisely  as  "The  Lollard"  declares  in  its  opening 
speeches  who  Miss  Carey  is  and  who  Angela  Maxwell 
is,  and  that  Angela  is  knocking  at  Miss  Carey's  door 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  because  she  has  left 
Harry,  her  husband,  after  a  quarrel  the  roots  of 
which  lie  in  the  past,  so  every  playlet  must  state  in 
its  very  first  speeches,  the  "whos"  and  "whys"  — the 
premises  —  out  of  which  the  playlet  logically  develops. 
The  prologue  of  "The  Villain  Still  Pursued  Her" 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  point.  When  this 
very  funny  travesty  was  first  produced,  it  did  not 
have  a  prologue.  It  began  almost  precisely  as  the 
full-stage  scene  begins  now,  and  the  audience  did  not 
know  whether  to  take  it  seriously  or  not.  The  instant 
he  watched  the  audience  at  the  first  performance, 
the  author  sensed  the  problem  he  had  to  face.  He 
knew,  then,  that  he  would  have  to  tell  the  next 
audience  and  every  other  that  the  playlet  is  a  farce, 
a  roaring  travesty,  to  get  the  full  value  of  laughter 
that  lies  in  the  situations.  He  pondered  the  matter 
and  saw  that  if  the  announcement  in  plain  type  on 
the  billboards  and  in  the  program  that  his  playlet 
was  a  travesty  was  not  enough,  he  would  have  to  tdl 
the  audience  by  a  plain  statement  from  the  stage 
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:;  his  playlet  began.     So  he  hit  upon  the  prolog 
stamps    the  act  as  a  travesty  in  its  very  fit 
introduces  the  characters  and  exposes  the  roo 
f  which  the  action  develops  so  clearly  that  thei 
it  possibly  be  any  mistake.      And  his  reward  we 
naking   over  of  an   indifferent  success   into  on 
e  most  successful  travesties  in  vaudeville. 
is  conveying  to  the  audience  of  the  knowledgi 
iary  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  plot  is  tech' 
y    known    as    "exposition."     It    is    one   of    the 
Important  parts  of   the  art  of  construction  — 
i,  it  is  a  sure  test  of  a  playwright's  dexterity. 
!  there  are  various  ways  of  offering  preliminary 
nation  in  the  long  drama  —  that  is,  it  may  be 
ited  all  at  once  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  first 
T  homeopath! call y  throughout  the  first  act,  or 
minor   bits  of   necessary   information   may   be 
ined  even  until  the  opening  of  the  second  act 
■e  is  only  one  way  of  presenting  tlie  information 
iry    to  the    understanding  of  the   playlet;     It 
ill  be  compressed  into  the  very  first  speeches 
opening  scene. 

clever  playlet  writer  is  advertised  by  the  ease 
simnliritv  —  n™**i.    -  ■  •  ■ 
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The  begmmng  of  a  playlet,  then,  muat  convey  to 
the  audience  every  bit  of  information  about  the 
characters  and  their  relations  to  each  other  that  is 
necessary  for  clear  understanding.  Furthermore,  it 
must  tell  it  all  compactly  and  swiftly  in  the  very  first 
speeches,  and  by  the  seeming  artlessness  of  its  open- 
ing events  it  must  state  the  problem  so  simply  that 
what  follows  is  foreshadowed  and  seems  not  only 
natural  but  inevitable. 

2.     The   Middle   Musi   Develop  the    Problem  LogicaBy 
and  Solve  the  Entanglement  in  a  "Big"  Scent 

For  the  purpose  of  perfect  understanding,  I  would 
define  the  "middle"  of  a  playlet  as  that  part  which 
carries  the  story  on  from  the  indispensable  introduc- 
tion to  and  into  the  scene  of  final  suspense  —  the 
climax  —  in  which  the  chief  character's  will  breaks  or 
triumphs  and  the  end  is  decided.  In  "The  Lollard" 
this  would  be  from  the  entrance  of  Fred  Saltus  and 
his  talk  with  Angela,  to  Miss  Carey's  exposure  of  Fred's 
"loUardness,"  which  breaks  down  Angela's  deter- 
mination by  showing  her  that  her  husband  is  no 
worse  than  Fred  and  makes  it  certain  that  Harry  has 
only  to  return  to  his  delightful  deceptions  of  dress 
to  carry  her  off  with  him  home. 

(a)  The  "Exciting  Force."  The  beginning  of  the 
action  that  we  have  agreed  to  call  the  middle  of  a 
playlet,  is  technically  termed  "the  exciting  force." 
The  substance  of  the  whole  matter  is  this:  Remember 
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what  your  story  is  and  tell  it  with  all  the  dramatic 
force  with  which  you  are  endowed. 

Perhaps  the  most  common,  and  certainly  the  very 
best,  place  to  "start  the  trouble"  —  to  put  the  excit- 
ing force  which  arouses  the  characters  to  conflict — 
is  the  very  first  possible  instant  after  the  clear,  force- 
ful and  foreshadowing  introduction.  The  introduc- 
tion has  started  the  action  of  the  story,  the  chief 
characters  have  shown  what  they  are  and  the  interest 
of  the  au<Uence  has  been  awakened.  Now  you  must 
clinch  that  interest  by  having  something  happen  that 
is  novel,  and  promises  in  the  division  of  personal 
interests  which  grow  out  of  it  to  hold  a  punch  that 
will  stir  the  sympathies  legitimately  and  deeply. 

(b)  The  "Rising  Movement."  This  exciting  force 
is  the  beginning  of  what  pundits  call  "the  rising 
movement"  —  in  simple  words,  the  action  which 
from  now  on  increases  in  meaning  vital  to  the  char- 
acters and  their  destinies.  What  happens,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  material  and  the  treatment,  but 
there  is  one  point  that  requires  a  moment's  discussion 
here,  although  closely  linked  with  the  ability  to  seize 
upon  the  dramatic  —  if  it  is  not,  itself,  the  heart  of 
the  dramatic.  This  important  point  is,  that  in  every 
story  set  for  the  stage,  there  are  certain 

(c)  Scenes  that  Must  be  Shown.  From  the  first 
dawn  of  drama  until  today,  when  the  motion  pictures 
are  facing  the  very  same  necessity,  the  problem  that 
has  vexed  playwrights  most  is  the  selection  of  what 
scenes  roust  be  shown.    These  all-important  scenes 
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are  the  incidents  of  the  story  or  the  iDterviews 
between  characters  that  cannot  be  recounted  by 
other  characters.  Call  them  dramatic  scenes,  essen- 
tial scenes,  what  you  will,  if  they  are  not  shown  ac- 
tually happening,  but  are  described  by  dialogue  — 
the  interest  of  the  audience  will  lag  and  each  person 
from  the  first  seat  in  the  orchestra  to  the  hist  bench 
in  the  gallery  will  he  disappointed  and  dissatisfied. 
For  instance: 

If,  instead  of  Fred  Saltus'  appearing  before  the 
audience  and  having  his  humorously  thoughtless  but 
nevertheless  momentous  talk  with  Angela  in  which 
Angela  /alls  in  love  with  him,  the  interview  had  been 
told  the  audience  by  Miss  Carey,  there  would  have 
been  no  playlet.  Nearly  as  important  is  the  prologue 
of  "The  Villian  Still  Pursued  Her";  Mr.  Denvir 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  show  those  charac- 
ters to  the  audience,  so  that  they  might  see  them  with 
their  own  eyes  in  their  farcical  relations  to  each  other, 
before  he  secured  the  effect  that  made  his  playlet. 
Turn  to  "The  System"  and  try  to  find  even  one 
scene  there  shown  that  could  be  replaced  by  narrative 
dialogue  and  you  will  see  once  more  how  important 
are  the  "scenes  that  must  be  shown." 

One  of  the  all-rules-in-one  for  writing  drama  that 
I  have  heard,  though  I  cannot  now  recall  what  play- 
wright told  me,  deals  with  precisely  this  point.  He 
expressed  it  this  way:  "First  tell  your  audience  what 
you  are  going  to  do,  then  show  It  to  them  happening, 
and  then  tell  'em  it  has  happenedl" 
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You  will  not  make  a  mistake,  of  course,  if  yon 
show  the  audience  those  events  in  which  the  dramatic 
conflict  enters.  The  soul  of  a  playlet  is  the  clash  (rf 
the  wills  of  the  characters,  from  which  fly  the  reveal- 
ing flashes;  a  playlet,  therefore,  loses  interest  for  the 
audience  when  the  scenes  in  which  those  wills  dash 
and  flash  revealingly  are  not  shown. 

It  is  out  of  such  revealing  scenes  that  the  rising  ■ 
movement  grows,  as  Freytag  says,  "with  a  progressive 
intensity  of  interest."  But,  not  only  must  the  events 
progress  and  the  climax  be  brought  nearer,  but  the 
scenes  themselves  must  broaden  with  force  and  reveal- 
ing power.  They  must  grow  until  there  comes  one  big 
scene  —  "big"  in  every  way  —  somewhere  on  the  toes 
of  the  ending,  a  scene  next  to  the  last  or  the  last  itself. 

(d)  Tke  Climax.  Here  is  where  the  decisive  blow 
is  struck  in  a  moment  when  the  action  becomes  throb- 
bing and  revealing  in  every  word  and  movement. 
In  "The  Lollard"  it  is  when  Fred  makes  his  revealing 
dash  through  the  room  —  this  is  the  dramatic  blow 
which  breaks  Angela's  infatuation.  It  is  the  crown- 
ing point  of  the  crowning  scene  in  which  the  forces  of 
the  playlet  culminate,  and  the  "heart  wallop"  —  as 
Tom  Barry  calls  it  •  —  is  delivered  and  the  decision 
is  won  and  made. 

>  Vaudemtk  Appeal  and  tke  "Heart  Wallop,"  by  Tom  Barry, 
author  of  The  Upstart  and  Brother  Fata,  an  mterestinK  article  in 
Tke  Dramatic  Mirror  of  December  i6,  1914.  For  this  and  oUkt 
valuable  information  T  wish  to  acknonledgG  my  indebtedness  and 
to  express  my  tb&nks  to  The  Dramatic  Mirror  and  its  courteoua 
VaudeviUe  Editor,  Frederick  Jamea  Smith. 
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Whatever  this  decision  may  be  and  however  it  is 
won  and  made,  the  climax  must  be  first  of  all  a  real 
climax  —  it  must  be  "big,"  whether  it  be  a  comedy 
scream  or  the  seldom-seen  tragic  tear.  Big  in  move- 
ment and  expression  it  must  be,  depending  for  effect  not 
on  words  but  on  the  revealing  flash;  it  must  be  the 
summit  of  the  action;  it  must  be  the  event  toward 
which  the  entire  movement  has  been  rising;  it  must 
be  the  fulfillment  of  what  was  foreshadowed;  it  must 
be  keen,  quick,  perfectly  logical  and  flash  the  iUumi- 
nating  revelation,  as  if  one  would  say,  "Here,  this  is 
what  I've  kept  you  waiting  for  —  my  whole  reason 
for  being."  Need  I  say  that  such  a  climax  will  be 
worth  while? 

And  now,  as  the  climax  is  the  scene  toward  which 
every  moment  of  the  playlet  —  from  the  first  word  of 
the  introduction  and  the  first  scene-statement  of  the 
playlet's  problem  —  has  been  motivated,  and  toward 
which  it  has  risen  and  culminated,  so  also  the  climax 
holds  within  itself  the  elements  from  which  develops 
the  ending. 

J.     The  Ending   Must  Round  the  Whole  Out 
Satisfyingly. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearness,  let  me  define  the 
ending  of  a  playlet  as  a  scene  that  lies  between  the 
climax  or  culminating  scene  —  in  which  the  au- 
dience has  been  made  to  feel  the  coming-to-an-end 
effect  —  and  the  very  last  word  on  which  the  curtain 
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descends.  If  you  have  ever  watched  a  sailor  splidng 
a  rope,  you  will  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
the  worker,  reaching  for  the  loose  ends  to  finish  the 
job  off  neatly,  is  like  the  playlet  writer  who  reschea 
here  and  there  for  the  playlet's  loose  ends  and  gathers 
them  all  up  into  a  neat,  workmanlike  finish.  The 
ending  of  a  playlet  must  not  leave  unfulfilled  any 
promises  of  the  premise,  but  must  fulfill  them  aD 
satisfyingly. 

The  characteristics  of  a  good  playlet  ending  — 
besides  the  completeness  with  which  the  problem  has 
been  "proved"  and  the  satisfyingness  with  which  it 
all  rounds  out  —  are  terseness,  speed  and  "punch." 
If  the  climax  is  a  part  of  the  playlet  wherein  words 
may  not  be  squandered,  the  ending  is  the  place  where 
words  —  you  will  know  what  I  mean  —  may  not  be 
used  at  all.  Everything  that  must  be  explained  must 
be  told  by  means  which  reach  into  the  spectator's 
memory  of  what  has  gone  before  and  make  it  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery  from  which  flash  the  wire- 
less messages  from  the  scene  of  action.  As  Emerson 
defined  character  as  that  which  acts  by  mere  presence 
without  words,  let  me  define  the  ending  of  a  playlet 
as  that  which  acts  without  words  by  the  simple  bring- 
ing together  of  the  characters  in  their  new  relations. 

The  climax  has  said  to  the  audience,  "Here,  this 
is  what  I've  kept  you  waiting  for  —  my  whole  reason 
for  being,"  therefore  the  ending  cannot  dally  —  it 
must  run  swiftly  to  the  final  word.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  the  ending  to  linger  over  anything  at  all  —  the 
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shot  has  been  fired  and  the  audience  waits  only  for  the 
smoke  to  clear  away,  that  it  may  see  bow  the  bull's-eye 
looks.  The  swifter  you  can  blow  the  smoke  away, 
show  them  that  you've  hit  the  bull's-eye  dead  in  the 
centre,  and  bow  yourself  off  amid  thai  pleased 
applause,  the  better  your  impression  will  be. 

Take  these  three  examples: 

When  Fred  Saltus  dashes  revealingly  across  the 
stage  and  back  into  his  room  again,  "The  Lollard's" 
climax  is  reached;  and  as  soon  as  Angela  exclaims 
"What  'a  lollard'  that  is!"  there's  a  ring  at  the  door 
bell  and  in  comes  Harry  to  win  Angela  completely 
with  his  regimentals  and  to  carry  her  off  and  bring 
the  curtain  down  —  in  eight  very  short  speeches. 

In  "The  System,"  the  climax  arrives  when  the 
honest  Inspector  orders  Dugan  arrested  and  led 
away.  Then  he  gives  "The  Eel"  and  Goldie  their 
freedom  and  exits  with  a  simple  "Good  Night"  — 
and  the  curtain  comes  down  —  all  in  seven  speeches. 

The  climax  of  "Blackmail"  seems  to  come  when 
Fallon  shoots  Mohun  and  Kelly  breaks  into  the 
room  —  to  the  curtain  it  is  seven  speeches.  But  the 
real  climax  is  reached  when  Kelly  shouts  over 
the  telephone  "Of  course,  in  self-defense,  you  fool, 
of  course,  in  self-defense."     This  is  —  the  last  speech. 

Convincing  evidence,  is  this  not,  of  the  speed  with 
which  the  curtain  must  follow  the  climax? 

And  so  we  have  come  to  this  most  important  point 
—  the  "finish"  or  "the  curtain,"  as  vaudeville  calls 
it.    The  very  last  thing  that  must  be  shown,  and  the 
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final  word  tliat  must  be  said  befiwe  the  curtain  comes 
down,  are  the  last  loose  ends  of  the  plot  which  must 
be  spliced  into  place  —  the  final  illuminating  word  to 
round  out  the  whole  playlet  humanly  and  cleverly. 
"The  Lollard"  goes  back  to  Miss  Carey's  dxep, 
which  Angela's  knock  on  the  door  interrupted:  "Now, 
thank  Gawd,  I'll  get  a  little  sleep,"  says  Miss  Carey 
as  she  puts  out  the  Ught.  A  human,  an  everyday 
word  it  is,  spoken  like  a  reminiscent  thrill  —  and  down 
comes  the  curtain  amid  laughter  and  applause.  A 
fine  way  to  end. 

But  not  the  only  way  —  let  us  examine  "  The 
System." 

"Well,  we're  broke  again,"  says  Goldie  tearfully. 
"We  can't  go  West  now,  so  there's  no  use  packing." 
Now,  note  the  use  of  business  in  the  ending,  and  the 
surprise.  The  Eel  goes  stealthily  to  the  window  L,  looks 
out,  and  pulls  the  dictograph  from  the  wall.  Then 
he  comes  down  stage  to  Goldie  who  is  sitting  on  the 
trunk  and  has  watched  him.  He  taps  her  on  the 
shoulder,  taking  Dugan's  red  wallet  out  of  his  pocket. 
"Go  right  ahead  and  pack,"  says  The  Eel,  while 
Goldie  looks  astonished  and  begins  to  laugh.  The 
audience,  too,  look  astonished  and  begin  to  laugh 
when  they  see  that  red  wallet.  It  is  a  surprise  —  a 
surprise  so  cleveriy  constructed  that  it  hits  the  au- 
dience hard  just  above  the  laugh ter-and -applause- belt 
—  a  surprise  that  made  the  act  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  better  than  it  would  have  been  without  it. 
And  from  it  we  may  now  draw  the  "rules"  for  the 
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use  of  that  most  helpful  and  most  dangerous  element, 
surprise  in  the  vaudeville  finish; 

Note  first,  that  it  was  entirely  logical  for  The  Eel  to 
steal  the  wallet  —  he  is  a  pickpocket.  Second,  that 
the  theft  of  the  wallet  is  not  of  trivial  importance  to 
Goldie's  destiny  and  to  his — they  are  "  broke  "  and  they 
must  get  away;  the  money  solves  all  their  problems. 
And  third,  note  that  while  The  Eel's  possession  of 
the  wallet  is  a  surprise,  the  wallet  itself  is  not  a  sur- 
prise—  it  has  first  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  tempting  of  Goldie  and  has  been  shown  to  the 
audience  not  once  but  many  times;  and  its  very  color 
—  red  —  makes  it  instantly  recognizable;  the  specta- 
tors know  what  it  contains  and  what  its  contents  mean 
to  the  destinies  of  both  The  Eel  and  Goldie  —  it  is 
only  that  The  Eel  has  it,  that  constitutes  the  sur- 
prise. 

Now  I  must  sound  a  warning  against  striving  too 
hard  after  a  surprise  finish.  The  very  nature  of 
many  playlets  makes  it  impossible  to  give  them  such 
a  curtain.  If  you  have  built  up  a  story  which  touches 
the  heart  and  brings  tears  to  the  eyes,  and  then  turn 
it  all  into  a  joke,  the  chances  are  the  audience  will 
feel  that  their  sympathies  have  been  outraged,  and 
so  the  playlet  will  faU.  For  instance,  one  playlet 
was  ruined  because  right  on  top  of  the  big,  absorbing 
climax  two  of  the  characters  who  were  then  off  stage 
stuck  their  heads  in  at  the  door  and  shouted  at  the 
hero  of  the  tense  situation,  "April  Fool." 

Therefore,  the  following  may  be  considered  as  an 
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important  "rule";  a  playlet  that  touches  the  heart 
should  never  end  with  a  trick  or  a  surprise.* 
Now,  let  me  sum  up  these  four  dements  of  surprise: 
A  surprise  finish  must  be  fitting,  logical,  »- 
tally  important,  and  reveatingly  dramatic;  if 
you  cannot  give  a  playlet  a  surprise-finish  that 
shall  be  alt  of  these  four  things  at  once,  be  coit- 
tent  with  the  simpler  ending. 
The  importance  of  a  playlet's  ending  is  so  well 
understood  in  vaudeville  that  the  insistence  upon  a 
"great  finish"  to  every  playlet  has  sometimes  seemed 
to  be  over-insistence,  for,  important  as  it  is,  it  is  no 
more  important  than  a  "great  opening"  and  "great 
scenes."     The  ending  is,  of  course,  the  final  thing  that 
quickens  applause,  and,  coming  last  and  being  fresh- 
est in  the  mind  of  the  audience,  it  is  more  likely  to 
carry  just  a  fair  act  to  success  than  a  fine  act  is  likely 
to   win   with   the   handicap   of   a   poor   finish.     But, 
discounting  this  to  be  a  bit  under  the  current  valua- 
tion of  "great  finishes,"  we  still  may  round  out  this 
discussion    of    the    playlet's    three    important    parts, 
with  this  temperate  sentence: 

A  well  constructed  playlet  ^ot  is  one  whose 
Beginning  states  the  premises  of  its  problem 
clearly  and  simply,  whose  Middle  devdops  the 
problem  logically  and  solves  the  entanglement  in  a 
"big"  scene,  and  whose  Ending  rounds  out  the 
whole  satisfyingly  —  with  a  surprise,  if  fitting. 

'  See  Chapter  XVm,  page  iqa. 
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But,  tempeiate  and  helpful^  as  this  statement  of  a 
veil  constructed  plot  may  be,  there  is  something 
lacking  in  it.  And  that  something  lacking  is  the 
very  highest  test  of  plot  —  lightly  touched  on  at 
various  times,  but  which,  although  it  enters  into  a 
playwright's  calculations  every  step  of  the  way, 
could  not  be  logically  considered  in  this  treatise  until 
the  structure  had  been  examined  as  a  whole:  I  mean 
the  formidable-sounding,  but  really  very  simple 
dramatic  unities. 

III.    The  Theee  Dramatic  Unities 
Now,  but  only  for  a  moment,  we  must  return  to  the 
straight  line  of  investigation  from  which  we  swerved 
in  considering  the  structural  parts  of  a  playlet  plot. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  saw  that  a 
simple  narrative  of  events  is  made  a  plot  by  the 
addition  of  a  crisis  or  entanglement,  and  its  resolu- 
tion or  untying.  Now,  the  point  I  wish  to  present 
with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command,  is  that  com- 
plication does  not  mean  complexity. 

I.     Unity  of  Action 

In  other  words,  no  matter  how  many  events  you 
place  one  after  another  —  no  matter  how  you  pUe 
incident  upon  incident  —  you  will  not  have  a  plot 
unless  you  so  inter-relaU  them  that  the  removal  of 
any  one  event  will  destroy  the  whole  story.  Each 
event  must  depend  on  the  one  preceding  it,  and  in 
turn  form  a  basis  for  the  one  following,  and  each 
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Those  who  take  the  stand  that  no  play  should  be 
allowed  to  show  an  action  that  would  require  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  for  the  occurrences  in  real 
life,  base  their  premise  on  the  imitative  quality  of  the 
stage,  rather  than  upon  the  selective  quality  <J  art. 
While  those  who  contend  that  a  play  may  disregard 
the  classical  unity  of  time,  if  only  it  preserves  the 
unity  of  action,  base  their  contention  upon  the  fact 
that  an  audience  is  interested  not  in  time  at  all  — 
but  in  story.  In  other  words,  a  play  preserves  the 
only  unity  worth  preserving  when  it  deals  with  the 
incidents  that  cause  a  crisis  and  ends  by  showing  its 
effect,  no  matter  whether  the  action  takes  story-years 
to  occur  or  happens  all  in  a  story-hour. 

If  we  were  studying  the.  long  drama  it  might  be 
worth  our  while  to  consider  the  various  angles  of  this 
ancient  dispute,  but,  fortunatdy,  we  have  a  practical 
and,  therefore,  better  standard  by  which  to  state  this 
unity  in  its  application  to  the  playlet.  Let  us 
approach  the  matter  in  this  way: 

Vaudeville  is  variety  —  it  strives  to  compress  into 
the  space  of  about  two  hours  and  a  half  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  acts  which  run  the  gamut  of  the  enter- 
tainment forms,  and  therefore  it  cannot  aSord  more 
than  an  average  of  twenty  minutes  to  each.  This 
time  limit  makes  it  difficult  for  a  playlet  to  present 
effectively  any  story  that  does  not  occur  in  consecu- 
tive minutes.  It  has  been  found  that  even  the  low- 
ering of  the  curtain  for  one  second  to  denote  the  lapse 
of  an  hour  or  a  year,  has  a  tendency  to  distract  the 
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minds  of  the  audience  from  the  story  and  to  weaken 
the  singleness  of  effect  without  which  a  playlet  is 
nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  "rule"  is  not  unbreakable: 
a  master  craftsman's  genius  is  above  all  laws.  In 
"The  System"  the  first  scene  takes  place  in  the  even- 
mg;  scene  two,  a  little  later  the  same  evening;  and 
scene  three  later  that  same  night.  The  story  is 
really  continuous  in  time,  but  the  story-time  is  not 
equal  to  the  playing-time  even  though  this  playlet 
consumes  nearly  twice  twenty  minutes.  But,  you 
will  note,  the  scenery  changes  help  to  keep  the  inter- 
est of  the  audience  from  flagging,  and  also  stamp  the 
lapses  of  time  effectively. 

A  still  greater  violation  of  the  "rule"  —  if  it  were 
stated  as  absolutely  rigid  —  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Granville's  later  act,  "The  Yellow  Streak,"  written 
in  collaboration  with  James  Madison.  Here  scene 
two  takes  place  later  in  the  evening  of  the  first  scene, 
and  the  third  scene  after  a  lapse  of  four  months.  But 
these  two  exceptions,  out  of  many  that  might  be 
cited,  merely  prove  that  dramatic  genius  can  mold 
even  the  rigid  time  of  the  vaudeville  stage  to  its 
needs. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  possibility  of  foreshortening 
time  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  vaudeville  when  the 
scene  is  not  changed.  For  instance:  a  character 
telephones  that  he  will  be  right  over  and  solve  the 
whole  situation  on  which  the  punch  of  the  playlet 
depends,  and  he  enters  five  actual  minutes  later  — 
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—  which  would  seem  as  thougli  specially  designed  to 
fulfiU  them  all: 

A  playlet  preserves  the  dramatic  unties 
when  it  shows  one  action  in  one  time  and  in 
one  place. 

And  now  it  may  be  worth  while  once  more  to  sum 
up  what  I  have  said  about  the  elements  of  jdot  —  of 
which  the  skeleton  of  every  playlet  must  be  made  up: 

A  mere  sequence  of  events  is  not  a  plot;  to  become 
a  plot  there  must  develop  a  crisis  or  entanglement  due  to 
a  conflict  of  the  characters'  wills;  the  entanglement  must 
be  of  such  importance  that  when  it  is  untangled  the 
characters  will  be  in  a  different  relation  to  each  other 

—  changed  in  themselves  by  the  crisis.  A  plot  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  a  Beginning,  a  Middle  and 
an  Ending.  The  Beginning  must  state  the  premises 
of  the  playlet's  problem  dearly  and  simply;  the 
Middle  must  develop  the  problem  logically  and  solve 
the  entanglement  in  a  "big"  scene,  and  the  Ending 
must  round  out  the  whole  satisfyingly  —  with  a  sur- 
prise, if  fitting.  A  plot,  furthermore,  must  be  so 
constructed  that  the  removal  of  any  one  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  will  be  detrimental  to  the  whole.  It  is 
told  best  when  its  action  occurs  in  continuous  time 
of  about  the  length  the  episode  would  take  to  occur 
in  real  life  and  does  not  require  the  changing  of 
scenery.  Thus  will  a  playlet  be  made  to  give  the 
singleness  of  effect  that  is  the  height  of  playlet  art. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    CHAKACTESS  IN  THE  PLAYLET 

In  this  chapter  the  single  word  "character"  most, 
of  necessity,  do  duty  to  express  three  difiFerent  things. 
First,  by  "characters,"  as  used  in  the  title,  I  mean 
what  the  programs  sometimes  more  clearly  express 
by  the  words  "persons  of  the  play."  Second,  in  the 
singular,  it  must  connote  what  we  all  feel  when  we 
use  the  word  in  everyday  life,  as  "he  is  a  man  of  — 
good  or  bad  —  character."  And  third,  and  also  in 
the  singular,  t  would  also  have  it  connote,  in  the 
argot  of  the  stage,  "a  character  actor,"  meaning  one 
who  presents  a  distinct  type  —  as,  say,  a  German 
character,  or  a  French  character.  It  is  because  of 
the  suggestive  advantage  of  having  one  word  to 
express  these  various  things  that  the  single  term 
"characters"  is  used  as  the  tide  of  this  chapter.  But, 
that  there  may  be  no  possible  confusion,  I  shall  seg- 
regate the  different  meanings  sharply. 

I.  Chasacteks  versus  Plot 
In  discussing  how  a  playwright  gets  an  idea,  you 
will  recall,  we  found  that  there  are  two  chief  ways  of 
fashioning  the  playlet:  Fu^t,  a  plot  may  be  fitted 
with  characters;  seotnd,  characters  may  be  fitted 
with  a  plot.  In  other  words,  the  plot  may  be  made 
most  prominent,*  or  the  characters  mily  be  made  to 
stand  out  above  the  story.    You  will  also  remember 
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we  found  that  the  stage  —  the  vaudeville  quite  aa 
much  as  the  legitimate  —  is  "chaxacter-ridden,"  that 
is,  an  actor  who  has  made  a  pronounced  success  in 
the  delineation  of  one  character  type  forever  afterward 
wants  another  play  or  playlet  "just  like  the  last,  but 
with  a  different  plot,"  so  that  he  can  go  right  on 
playing  the  same  old  character.  This  we  saw  has 
in  some  cases  resulted  in  the  story  being  considered 
merely  as  a  vehicle  for  a  personality,  often  to  the 
detriment  of  the  playlet.  Naturally,  this  leads  us 
to  inquire:  is  there  not  some  just  balance  between 
characters  and  plot  which  should  be  preserved? 

Were  we  considering  merely  dramatic  theory,  we 
would  be  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  no  play  should 
be  divisible  into  plot  and  characters,  but  that  story 
and  characters  should  be  so  closely  twinned  that  one 
would  be  unthinkable  without  the  other.  As  Brander 
Matthews  says,  "In  every  really  important  play  the 
characters  make  the  plot,  and  the  story  is  what  it 
is  merely  because  the  characters  are  what  they  are."  An 
exceptionally  fine  vaudeville  example  —  one  only,  it  is 
agreeable  to  note,  out  of  many  that  might  be  quoted  from 
vaudeville's  past  and  present  —  that  has  but  two  persons 
in  the  playlet  is  Will  Cressy's  "  The  Village  Lawyer." 
One  is  a  penniless  old  lawyer  who  has  been  saving  for 
years  to  buy  a  clarionet.  A  woman  comes  in  quest 
of  a  divorce.  When  he  has  listened  to  her  story  he 
asks  twenty  dollars  advance  fee.  Then  he  persuades 
her  to  go  back  home  —  and  hands  the  money  back. 
There  is  a  splendid  dimax.    The  old  lawyer  stands 
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in  the  doorway  of  his  shabby  office  looking  out  into 
the  night.  "Well,"  he  sighs,  "maybe  I  couldn't  play 
the  darned  thing  anywayt"  If  the  lawyer  had  not 
been  just  what  he  was  there  would  have  been  no 
playlet.  But  vital  as  the  indissoluble  union  of  plot 
and  characters  is  in  theory,  we  are  not  discussing 
theory;  we  are  investigating  practice,  and  practice 
from  the  be^ner's  standpoint,  therefore  let  us  ap- 
proach the  answer  to  our  question  in  this  way: 

When  you  were  a  child  clamoring  for  "a  story" 
you  did  not  care  a  snap  of  your  fingers  about  any- 
thing except  "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
boy  —  or  a  giant  —  or  a  dragon,"  who  did  something. 
You  didn't  care  what  the  character  was,  but  whatever 
it  was,  it  had  to  do  something,  to  be  doing  something 
all  of  the  time.  Even  when  you  grew  to  youth  and 
were  on  entertainment  bent,  you  cared  not  so  much 
what  the  characters  in  a  story  were,  just  so  long  as 
they  kept  on  doing  something  —  preferably  "great" 
deeds,  such  as  capturing  a  city  or  scuttling  a  ship  or 
falling  in  love.  It  was  only  a  little  later  that  you 
came  to  find  enjoyment  in  reading  a  book  or  seeing 
a  play  in  which  the  chief  interest  came  from  some 
person  who  had  admirable  qualities  or  was  an  odd 
sort  of  person  who  talked  in  an  odd  sort  of  way. 
Was  it  George  Cohan  who  said  "a  vaudeville  audi- 
ence is  of  the  mental  age  of  a  nine-year-old  child"? 

Theoretically  and,  of  course,  practically  too,  when 
it  is  possible,  the  characters  of  a  playlet  should  be  as 
interesting  as  the  plot.    Each  should  vitally  depend 
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effects  are  equal,  the  one  having  the  IcMcr  Dumber  of 
po-sons  is  the  better  produdng  gamMe,  and  for  tUi 
lesson  is  more  likely  to  be  accepted  irtien  offered  for 
sale. 

If  you  will  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  yon  am 
telling  a  story  of  action  and  not  tt  character,  yon 
will  find  very  little  difficulty  in  reducing  the  nnmber 
of  players  from  what  you  first  suppoaed  absolnteLy 
necessary.  As  just  one  suggestion:  If  your  wbxib 
playlet  hangs  on  an  important  message  to  be  deliv- 
ered, the  property  man,  dressed  as  a  messenger  boy,  may 
hand  in  the  message  without  a  word.  I  have  chooai 
this  one  monotonously  often-seen  example  because  it 
is  suggestive  of  the  crux  of  the  problem  —  the  final 
force  of  a  playlet  is  affected  little  by  what  the  char- 
acter says  when  he  delivers  a  vital  message.  All 
that  matters  is  the  message  itself.  The  one  thing  to 
remember  in  reducing  the  number  of  characters  to 
the  lowest  possible  number  is  —  plot. 

Four  Persons  the  Average,  While  there  are  placets 
ranging  in  number  of  characters  from  the  two-person 
"The  ViUage  Lawyer,"  through  "The  Lollard's" 
four,  to  "The  System's"  thirteen  speaking  parts,  and 
even  more  in  rare  instances,  the  average  vaudeville 
playlet  employs  four  people.  But  it  is  a  fact  of  im- 
portance to  note  that  a  three-person  placet  can  be 
sold  more  easily  —  I  am  assuming  an  equal  standard 
of  merit  —  than  a  four-person  playlet.  And,  by  the 
same  law  of  demand,  a  two-person  playlet  wins  a 
quicker  market  than  a  three-person  playlet. 
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The  reason  for  this  average  has  its  rise  in  the  de- 
mands of  the  dramatic,  and  not  merely  in  economy. 
The  very  nature  of  the  playlet  makes  it  the  more 
difScult  to  achieve  dramatic  effect  the  more  the  num- 
ber of  characters  is  reduced.  But  whUe  four  persons 
are  perfectly  permissible  in  a  playlet  designed  for 
vaudeville's  commercial  stage,  the  beginner  would  do 
well  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  he  has  reduced  his 
characters  to  their  lowest  number  before  he  markets 
his  playlet,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  three-poison 
01  a  two-person  offering. 

a.    SeUcting  the  Characters 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  need,  in  this  day  <rf 
wide  curiouty  about  all  the  forms  of  writing  and  those 
of  playwriting  in  particular,  to  warn  the  beginner 
against  straying  far  afield  in  search  of  characters  whom 
he  will  not  understand  even  when  he  finds  them.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  fault  that  makes  failures  of  many 
otherwise  good  playlets.  The  whole  art  of  selecting 
interesting  characters  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence  —  choose  those  that  you  know.  The  most 
interesting  characters  in  the  world  are  rubbing  elbows 
with  you  every  day. 

WiDard  Mack  —  who  developed  into  a  successful 
legitimate  playwright  from  vaudeville,  and  is  best 
known,  perhaps,  for  the  expansion  of  his  vaudeville 
act,  "Kick  in,"  into  the  long  play  of  the  same  name 
—  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 
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"  I  say  to  the  amtHtious  playwright,  take  the  type* 
you  are  familiar  with.  Why  go  to  the  Northwest,  to 
New  Orleans  in  the  40's,  to  the  court  ot  Louis  XIV, 
for  characters?  The  "n'ltmftti  who  comes  to  your  door 
in  the  morning,  the  motorman  on  the  passing  street 
car,  the  taxi  driver,  all  have  their  human-interest 
stories.  Any  one  of  them  would  make  a  drama.  I 
never  attempt  to  write  anything  that  has  not  sug- 
gested itself  from  something  in  real  life.  I  must  know 
it  has  existed."* 

Precisely  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  anyone  how  to 
grasp  the  dramatic  and  transplant  it  into  a  playlet, 
is  it  impossible  to  show  how  to  seize  on  character 
and  transplant  it  to  the  stage.  Only  remember  that 
interesting  characters  are  all  about  you,  and  you  wiU 
have  little  difficulty  —  if  you  have,  as  the  French 
say,  the  "fiare." 

III.    Fitting  Chakacters  to  Plot 

It  would  seem  that  a  playwright  who  has  his  plot 
all  thought  out  would  experience  little  difficulty  in 
fitting  the  characters  of  a  playlet  into  their  waiting 
niches;  it  is  easy,  true  enough  —  if  his  plot  is  per- 
fectly dovetailed  and  motivated  as  to  character.  By 
this  I  mean,  that  in  even  a  playlet  in  which  plot 
rides  the  characters,  driving  them  at  its  will  to  attain 
its  end,  logic  must  be  used.     And  it  certainly  would 

'  WiUard  Mack  on  tlie  "VaudevOle  Plajdct,"  The  New  Yoifc 
Mirror,  March  3,  1915. 
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not  be  logical  to  make  your  characters  do  anything 
which  such  persons  would  not  do  in  real  life.  As 
there  must  be  unity  in  plot,  so  must  there  be  unity 
in  character. 

The  persons  in  a  playlet  are  not  merely  puppets, 
even  if  plot  is  made  to  predominate.  They  are  — 
let  us  hope  —  live  persons.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
have  transplanted  living  people  to  the  stage,  but  that 
you  have  taken  the  elements  of  character  that  you 
require  out  of  life  and  have  combined  these  into  a 
consistent  whole  to  form  characters  necessary  to 
your  playlet.  Therefore,  you  must  be  careful  to 
make  each  character  uniform  throughout  You  must 
not  demand  of  any  character  anything  you  have  not 
laid  down  in  the  premises  of  your  problem  —  which 
presupposes  that  each  character  possesses  certain  defi- 
nite and  logical  characteristics  which  make  the  plot 
what  it  is. 

Bearing  this  single  requirement  firmly  in  mind,  you 
must  so  motivate  your  plot  that  everything  which 
occurs  to  a  character  rises  out  of  that  character's 
personality;  you  must  make  the  crisis  the  outward 
evidence  of  his  inner  being  and  the  change  which 
comes  through  the  climax  the  result  of  inner  change. 
This  was  considered  in  the  chapters  on  the  dramatic 
and  on  plot  construction  and  expressed  when  I  said: 
It  is  the  meaning  hidden  in  the  events  that  makes 
the  dramatic.  It  is  this  inner  meaning  that  lies  in 
the  soul  of  the  character  himself  which  marks  the 
change  in  his  own  character  and  his  own  outward  life. 
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IV.    Cearactekization 


How  a  playwright  delineates  character  in  the  per^ 
sons  of  his  playlet,  is  at  once  the  easiest  thing  to 
explain  and  the  most  difficult  for  which  to  lay  down 
helpful  methods,  for  while  the  novelist  and  the  short- 
story  writer  have  three  myi  of  telling  their  readers 
what  manner  of  man  it  is  in  whom  he  asks  interest, 
the  dramatist  has  but  two. 

I.     Methods  aj  Charackritatiou 

First,  a  playwright  may  build  up  a  characteriza- 
tion by  having  one  character  tell  another  what  sort 
of  a  person  the  third  is.  Second,  he  may  make  the 
character  show  by  his  own  speech  and  actions  what 
he  is.  This  latter  is  the  dramatic  way,  and  peculiarly 
the  playlet  way. 

As  the  first  method  is  perfectly  plain  in  itself,  I 
shall  dismiss  it  with  the  suggestive  warning  that  even 
this  essentially  undramatic  method  must  partake  of 
the  dramatic  to  be  most  eSective:  to  get  the  most  out 
of  one  character's  describing  a  second  to  a  third,  the 
reason  for  the  disclosure  must  be  bone-and-brawn  a 
part  of  the  action. 

The  two  elements  of  the  dramatic  method  are: 
First,  the  character  may  disclose  his  inner  being  by 
his  own  words,  and  second,  by  his  actions. 

The  first  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  succeed- 
ing chapter  on  dialogue  that  I  shall  postpone  its  con- 
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sideration  until  then  and  discuss  here  the  disclosure  of 
chaiacter  through  action. 

When  you  meet  a  man  whom  you  have  never  met 
before,  you  carry  away  with  you  a  somewhat  com- 
plete impression.  Even  though  he  has  spoken  but  a 
word  or  two,  his  appearance  first  of  all,  the  cut  of  his 
clothes,  his  human  twinkle,  the  way  be  lights  bis 
agar,  the  courteous  way  in  which  he  gives  precedence 
to  another,  or  his  rough  way  of  "butting  into"  a 
conversation,  all  combine  to  give  him  a  personality 
distinct  from  every  other  man's.  What  be  does  not 
disclose  of  himself  by  actions,  you  read  into  his 
personality  yourself.  "  First  impressions  are  the 
strongest,"  is  a  common  saying  —  we  make  them 
strong  by  reading  character  on  sight,  by  jumping  at 
conclusions.  Man  does  not  need  to  have  a  whole 
life  laid  before  him  to  form  a  judgment.  '  Little 
things  are  what  drive  character  impressions  home. 

It  is  this  human  trait  of  which  the  playwright 
makes  use  in  the  delinearion  of  character.  The  play- 
let writer  has  even  less  time  than  the  legitimate 
dramatist  to  stamp  character.  He  must  seize  on  the 
essentials,  and  with  a  few  broad  strokes  make  the 
character  live  as  distinct  from  all  other  men. 

For  much  of  his  characterization  —  aside  from  that 
absolutely  inherent  in  the  plot  —  the  phiylet  writer 
depends  upon  the  actor.  By  the  use  of  costumes 
and  of  make-up,  the  age  and  station  in  life,  even  the 
business  by  which  a  character  earns  his  daily  bread, 
are  made  dear  at  a  glance.     And  by  the  trick  of  a 
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twitching  mouth,  a  trembling  hand,  or  a  cunningly 
humble  glance,  the  inner  being  is  laid  bare,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  vital  woida  which  are  made  to  do  duty 
to  advance  the  story  as  well. 

In  a  word,  the  playwright  and  the  actor  work  id 
partnership,  with  broad  strokes,  relying  upon  the 
eager  imagination  of  the  audience  to  amplify  the  tiny 
sketch  into  a  well-rounded,  full  personality.  This  is 
the  method  simply  stated.  It  does  not  admit  of  the 
laying  down  of  precepts. 

a.     The  Choice  of  Names 

In  the  old  days  of  vaudeville  the  persons  of  a  play- 
let were  often  named  to  fit  their  most  prominent 
characteristic;  for  instance,  a  sneaky  fellow  would  be 
named  Sam  Sly,  and  a  pretty  girl  Madge  Dimples. 
But  with  the  change  in  fashion  in  the  long  play,  the 
playlet  has  relegated  this  symbolical  method  of  nam- 
ing characters  to  burlesque  and  the  lurid  types  <rf 
melodrama,  and  even  there  it  is  going  out  of  fashion. 

Today,  names  arc  carefully  chosen  to  seem  as  life- 
like as  do  the  characters  themselves.  Instead  of 
trying  to  express  characteristics  by  a  name,  the  very 
opposite  effect  is  sought,  except  when  the  character 
would  in  real  life  have  a  "monicker,"  or  the  naming  of 
the  character  in  the  old  way  would  serve  to  relate  the 
act  more  closely  to  its  form  and  awaken  pleasing 
reminiscences.'     The  method  today  is  to  select  a  name 

>  S«e  The  Syiktn  and  Uy  Old  Kenlueky  Borne,  in  the  ^ 
pendii. 
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that  shall  fit  a  character  in  a  general  way  and  yet  be 
BO  unobtrusive  that  it  will  not  be  remarked. 

Simple  names  are  always  the  best.  The  shorter  they 
are  the  better  —  usually  nicknames,  if  true  to  life 
and  the  character,  have  a  "homey"  sort  of  sound 
that  is  worth  securing.  Bill,  and  Jack,  and  Madge, 
and  Flo,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  others,  sound  less 
formidable  than  William,  and  James,  and  Margaret, 
and  Florence.  Names  that  are  long  and  "romantic" 
are  usually  amusing;  merely  listen  to  Algernon, 
Hortense,  and  Reginald  Montmorency,  and  you  have 
to  smile  —  and  not  always  with  pleasure. 

But  for  a  name  to  be  simple  or  short  or  unromantic 
does  not  solve  the  problem  for  all  cases.  A  long 
"romantic"  name  might  be  the  very  best  one  you 
could  choose  for  a  certain  character.  >  The  name  you 
should  select  depends  on  what  effect  you  wish  to 
secure.  No  one  can  tell  you  just  what  name  to 
choose  for  a  character  you  alone  have  in  mind. 

But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  pondering  too 
long  over  the  naming  of  your  characters.  It  is  not 
the  name  that  counts,  it  is  the  character  himself,  and 
behind  it  all  the  action  that  has  brought  the  char- 
acter into  being  —  your  gripping  plot. 

And  sow,  let  us  sum  up  this  brief  discussion  of 
characters  and  characterization  before  we  pass  on  to 
a  consideration  of  dialogue.     Because  of  time-restric- 
tion,  a  playlet  must  depend  for  interest  upon  plot 
<  See  Tht  Villain  SHU  Pursutd  flo-  In  the  Appendix. 
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lathei  than  upon  character.  The  average  nnmbcr  of 
persons  in  a  playlet  is  four.  loteicttliig  charactcn  an 
to  be  found  eversrwheie,  and  the  [dajdet  writer  cui 
ddiueate  those  he  mbs  dbom  with  tietter  than  thoM 
lie  does  not  know  wdl  and  therefore  cannot  fnl^ 
understand.  The  same  unity  demanded  of  a  jdot  b 
required  of  s  character  —  character!  must  be  coi^ 
tistent.  Characterization  is  achieved  by  the  dnunatk 
method  of  letting  actions  speak  for  thenudvea,  b 
done  in  broad  strokes  growing  out  oi  the  plot  itsdf, 
and  is  conveyed  in  close  partnership  with  the  actor  by 
working  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  who  take  a 
meagre  fint  impression  and  instantly  buUd  It  up  Into 
a  full  portrait. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

DIALOGDE  IH  THE  PLAYLET 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  least  important 
elements  of  the  playlet  —  yet  a  decorative  element 
which  wit  and  cleverness  can  make  exceedingly 
valuable. 

If  it  is  true  that  scenery  is  the  habitation  in  which 
the  playlet  moves,  that  its  problem  is  the  heait 
beating  with  life,  that  the  dramatic  is  the  soul  which 
shines  with  meaning  through  the  whole,  that  plot  is 
the  playlet's  skeleton  which  is  covered  by  the  flesh 
of  the  characters  —  then  the  dialogue  is,  indeed, 
merdy  a  playlet's  clothes.  Clothes  do  not  make  a 
man,  but  the  world  gives  him  a  readier  welcome  who 
wears  garments  that  fit  well  and  are  becoming.  This 
is  the  whole  secret  of  dialogue  —  speeches  that  fit 
well  and  are  becoming. 

I.    Wha4  is  Dialogue  f 

It  has  been  said  that  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  played 
in  English  in  any  country  would  be  enjoyed  by  every- 
one, even  though  they  could  not  understand  a  word 
of  what  was  said.  There  is  a  stoty  told  about  a  Slav 
in  Pennsylvania  who  could  not  speak  one  word  of 
English,  but  who  happened  to  come  up  from  his 
work  'as  a  laborer  in  a  coal  mine  just  as  the  people 
were  filing  in  to  the  pcTformauce  of  "The  Two  Or- 
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phans,"  aod  as  he  had  nothing  in  particular  to  do,  in 
he  went  —  and  nearly  broke  up  the  performance  by 
the  loudness  of  his  sobbing.  I  shall  never  forget  an 
experience  of  my  own,  when  I  took  a  good  French 
friend  to  see  David  Warfield  in  "The  Music  Master"; 
this  young  chap  could  not  understand  more  than  a 
word  here  and  there,  but  we  were  compelled  to  misa 
the  last  act  because  he  cried  so  hard  during  the 
famous  lost-daughter  scene  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
enter  the  theatre  alter  the  intermission. 

(Every  great  play  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  panto- 
mime. Words  are  unnecessary  to  tell  a  stage  story 
that  has  its  wellspring  deep  in  the  emotions  of  the 
human  heart.  Words  can  only  embellish  it.  A  great 
pantomimist  —  a  Mile.  Dazie,  who  played  Sir  James 
M.  Barrie's  "The  Pantaloon"  in  vaudeville  without 
speaking  a  word;  a  Pavlowa,  who  dances  her  stories 
into  the  hearts  of  her  audience;  a  Joe  Jackson,  who 
makes  his  audiences  roar  with  laughter  and  keeps 
them  convulsed  throughout  his  entire  act,  with  the 
aid  of  a  dilapidated  bicycle,  a  squeaky  auto  horn 
and  a  persistently  annoying  cuS  —  does  not  need 
words  to  tell  a  story. 

The  famous  French  playwright  Scribe  —  perhaps 
the  most  ingenious  craftsman  the  French  stage  has 
ever  seen  —  used  to  say,  "  When  my  subject  is  good, 
when  my  scenario  (plot)  is  very  clear,  very  complete, 
t  might  have  the  play  written  by  my  servant;  he 
would  be  sustained  by  the  situation;  —  and  the  play 
would  succeed."    Plutarch  tells  us  that  Menander, 
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the  master  ol  Greek  comedy,  was  once  asked  about 
his  new  play,  and  he  answered:  "It  is  composed  and 
ready;  I  have  only  the  verses  (dialogue)  to  write,"' 
If  it  is  tiue  that  a  great  play,  being  in  its  final  analysis 
a  pantomime,  is  effective  without  dialogue,  and  if  scnne 
famous  dramatists  thought  so  little  of  dialogue  that 
they  considered  their  plays  all  written  before  they  wrote 
the  dialogue,  then  speech  must  be  something  that  has 
little  comparative  value  —  something  primarily  employed 
to  aid  the  idea  behind  it,  to  add  emphasis  to  plot  — 
not  to  edst  for  itself. 

2,     The   Uses  of  Dialogue 

Dialogue  makes  the  dramatic  story  dear,  advances 
it,  reveals  character,  and  wins  laughter  —  all  by  five 
important  means: 

(a)  Dialogue  Conveys  Information  of  Basic  Events  u 
at  the  Opening.  As  we  saw  in  the  discussion  of  the 
structural  elements  of  plot,  there  are  of  necessity  some 
points  in  the  basic  incidents  chosen  for  the  story  of 
a  playlet  that  have  their  roots  grounded  in  the  past. 
Upon  a  clear  understanding  of  these  {Hior  happenings 
which  must  be  expired  immediately  upon  the  rise 
of  the  curtain,  depends  the  effect  of  the  entire  se- 
quence of  events  and,  consequently,  the  final  and  total 
effect  of  the  playlet.  To  "get  this  information  over" 
the  characters  are  made  to  tell  of  them  as  dramatically 
as  possible.     For  instance: 

■  Reported  in  A  Study  of  the  Drama,  by  Brander  Mitthewa. 
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Angela  MaxweU  knocks  on  Mbs  Carey's  door  the 

instant  the  curtain  rises  on  "The  Ltdlard,"  and  is 
soon  as  Miss  Carey  opens  the  door  Angela  says: 
"Listen,  you  don't  know  me,  but  I've  just  left  my 
husband."  And  the  dialogue  goes  on  to  tell  why  she 
left  Harry,  dearly  stating  the  events  that  the  audience 
must  know  in  order  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  those 
that  follow. 

At  the  very  begiimii^  of  a  playlet  the  dialogue 
must  be  espedally  clear,  vividly  informing  and  con- 
densed. By  "condensed,"  I  meant  the  dialogue  must 
be  tense,  and  supported  by  swift  action  —  it  must 
without  delay  have  done  with  the  unavoidable  expla- 
nations, and  quickly  get  into  the  rising  movement  of 
events. 

(b)  Dialogue  Brings  out  the  Incidents  Clearly. 
Never  forgetting  that  action  makes  dialogue  but  that 
dialogue  never  makes  action,  let  us  take  the  admirable 
surprise  ending  of  "The  System,"  for  an  example: 

The  Inspector  has  left,  after  giving  The  Eel  and 
Goldie  their  freedom  and  advising  them  to  clear  out 
and  start  life  anew.  The  audience  knows  they  are 
in  hard  straits  financially.  How  are  they  going  to 
secure  the  money  to  get  away  from  town?  Goldie 
expresses  it  concisely:  "Well,  we're  broke  again 
(tearfully).  We  can't  go  West  now,  so  there's  no  use 
packing."  This  speech  is  like  a  sign-post  that  points 
out  the  condition  the  events  have  made  them  face. 
And  then  like  a  sign-post  that  points  the  other  way, 
it  adds  emphasis  to  the  flash  of  the  surprise  and  the 
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solution  when  The  Eel,  stealthily  making  sure  no  one 
will  see  him  and  no  one  can  hear  him,  comes  down 
to  Goldie,  sitting  forlornly  on  the  trunk,  taps  her 
on  the  shoulder  and  shows  her  Dugan's  red  wallet. 
Of  course,  the  audience  knows  that  the  wallet  spells 
the  solution  of  all  their  problems,  but  The  Eel  clinches 
it  by  saying,  "  Go  right  ahead  and  pack." 

Out  of  this  we  may  draw  one  observation  which  is 
at  least  interesting,  if  not  illuminating:  When  an 
audience  accepts  the  premises  of  a  playlet  without 
question,  it  gives  over  many  of  its  emotions  and  most 
of  its  reasoning  power  into  the  author's  hands.  There- 
fore  the  author  must  think  for  his  audience  and  keenly 
suggest  by  dialogue  that  something  is  about  to  hap- 
pen, show  it  as  happening,  and  make  it  perfecUy 
dear  by  dialogue  that  it  has  actually  happened. 
This  is  the  use  to  which  dialogue  is  put  most  tellingly 
—  brin^g  out  the  incidents  in  clear  relief  and  at 
the  very  same  time  interpreting  them  cunningly. 

(c)  Dialogue  Reveals  Character  Humanly.  Char- 
acter is  tried,  developed  and  changed  not  by  dialogue, 
but  by  action;  yet  the  first  intimate  suggestion  of  char- 
acter is  shown  in  dialogue;  and  its  trials,  devdop- 
ment  and  change  are  brought  into  clear  relief  —  just 
as  events,  of  which  character-change  is  the  vital  part, 
are  made  unmistakably  dear  —  by  the  often  illu- 
minating word  that  fits  precisely.  As  J.  Berg  Esen- 
wein  says,  "Just  as  human  interest  is  the  heart  of  the 
narrative,  so  human  speech  is  its  most  vivid  expres- 
sion.    Id  everyday  life  we  do  not  know  a  man  until 
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we  have  heard  him  speak.  Then  our  first  impressions 
are  either  confirmed,  modified,  or  totally  upset."* 

It  is  by  making  all  of  his  characters  talk,  alike 
that  the  novice  is  betrayed,  whereas  in  giving  each 
character  individuality  of  speech  as  well  as  of  action 
the  master  dramatist  is  revealed.  While  it  is  per- 
missible for  two  minor  characters  to  possess  a  hazy 
likeness  of  speech,  because  they  are  so  unimportant 
that  the  audience  will  not  pay  much  attention  to 
them,  the  playlet  writer  must  give  peculiar  individ- 
uality to  every  word  spoken  by  the  chief  characters. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that,  merely  to  show  that  a 
character  is  different,  a  hero  or  heroine  should  be 
made  to  talk  with  a  lisp  or  to  use  some  catch-word  — 
though  this  is  sometimes  done  with  admirable  effect. 
What  I  mean  is  that  the  words  given  to  the  chief 
characters  must  possess  an  individuality  rising  from 
their  inner  differences;  their  speech  should  show  them 
as  not  only  different  from  each  other,  but  also  different 
from  every  other  character  in  the  playlet  —  in  the 
whole  world,  if  possible  —  and  their  words  should  be 
just  the  words  they  and  no  others  would  use  in  the 
circumstances. 

If  you  will  remember  that  you  must  give  to  the 
dialogue  of  your  chief  characters  a  unity  as  com^dete 
as  you  must  give  to  plot  and  character  as  shown 
through  action,  you  will  evade  many  dialogue  dan- 
gers. This  will  not  only  help  you  to  give  individ- 
uality to  each  character,  but  also  save  you  from 
'  WriliHi  Ike  SkorUSUtry,  page  i^^. 
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makiog  a  character  use  certain  individual  eipressions 
at  one  time  and  then  at  another  talk  in  the  way 
some  other  character  has  spoken.  Furthermore,  strict 
observance  of  this  rule  should  keep  you  from  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  a  grown  man,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  most  manly,  expressions  only  a  "sissy"  would 
use;  or  introducing  a  character  as  a  wise  man  and 
permitting  Mm  to  talk  like  a  fool.  As  in  life,  so  In 
dialogue  —  consbtency  is  a  test  of  worth. 

Keep  your  own  personality  out  of  the  dialogue. 
Remember  that  your  characters  and  not  you  are  doing 
the  talking.  You  have  laid  down  a  problem  in  your 
playlet,  and  your  audience  expects  it  to  fulfill  its 
promise  dramatically  —  that  is,  by  a  mimicry  of 
life.  So  it  does  not  care  to  listen  to  one  man  inhab- 
iting four  bodies  and  talking  like  a  quartet  of 
parrots.  It  wants  to  hear  four  different  personalities 
talk  with  all  the  individuality  that  life  bestows  so 
lavishly  —  in  life. 

You  wiU  find  little  difficulty  in  keeping  your  indi- 
viduality out  of  dialogue  if  you  will  only  remember 
that  you  cannot  write  intelligently  of  characters  you 
do  not  know.  Make  use  of  the  characters  nearest 
you,  submerge  yourself  in  their  individualities,  and 
you  will  then  be  so  interested  in  them  that  you  will 
forget  yourself  and  end  by  making  the  characters  of 
your  playlet  show  themselves  in  their  dialogue  as 
individual,  enthrallingly  entertaining,  new,  and  — 
what   is  the  final   test  of   all  dialogue  —  convincing. 

(d)     Diaiopte    Wins    Laughkr.     There    are    thr«  \ 
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souKes  from  which  laughter  rises  out  ot  dialogue. 
First,  from  the  word  that  is  a  witticism,  existing  for 
its  own  sake.  Second,  from  the  word  that  is  ao 
intensely  individual  expression  of  character  —  the 
character-revealing  phrase.  Third,  the  word  that  is 
funny  because  it  is  spoken  at  the  right  instant  in  the 
action.  All  three  have  a  place  in  the  playlet,  but  the 
last,  the  dialogue  that  rises  out  of  and  illuminates  a 
situation,  is  productive  of  the  best  results.  This  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  what  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  the  playlet  is  plot.* 

Even  in  dialect,  dialogue  does  not  bother  with 
anything  much  but  plot-expression  of  character. 
Indicate  the  odd  twist  of  a  character's  thoughts  as 
clearly  as  you  can,  but  never  try  to  reproduce  <M 
his  speech  phonetically.  If  you  do,  you  will  end 
disastrously,  for  your  manuscript  will  look  like  a 
scrambled  alphabet  which  nobody  can  decipher.  In 
writing  dialect  merely  suggest  the  broken  English 
here  and  there  —  follow  the  method  so  dearly  shown 
in  "The  German  Senator."  Remember  that  the  actor 
who  will  be  engaged  to  play  the  part  has  studied  the 
expression  of  that  particular  type  all  his  life.  His 
method  of  conveying  what  you  intend  is  likely  to  be 
different  from  your  method.  Trust  him  —  for  you 
must. 

(e)  Dialogue  Advances  the  Action  and  Rounds 
Out  the  Plot.    Precisely  in  the  way  that  incidents  are 

'  See  Chapter  V,  page  71,  id  which  humor  was  discussed  in 
tdmtlOD  to  the  monologue. 
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brought  out  dearly  by  dialogue,  dialogue  advances 
the  action  and  rounds  out  the  plot  at  the  curtain. 
Clear  as  I  hope  the  method  has  been  made,  I  wish 
to  point  out  two  dialogue  peculiarities  which  come 
with  the  rise  of  emorion.  , 

First,  as  the  action  quickens,  there  inevitably  occurs  < 
a  compression  inherent  in  the  dramatic  that  is  felt 
by  the  dialogue.  Joe  Maxwell's  epitome  of  vaude- 
ville as  he  once  expressed  it  to  me  in  a  most  suggest- 
ive discussion  of  the  two-a-day,  illustrates  this  point 
better,  perhaps,  than  a  chapter  would  explain: 
"Vaudeville  is  meat,"  he  said,  "the  meat  of  action, 
the  meat  of  words."  There  is  no  lime  in  vaudeville 
climaxes  for  one  word  that  does  not  point  out,  or 
clinch  home  the  action.  Here  action  speaks  louder 
than  words.  Furthermore,  in  the  speed  of  bodily 
movement  there  is  actually  no  time  for  words.  If 
two  men  are  grappling  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
they  can't  stop  for  speech. 

And  second,  as  the  playlet  nears  its  ending  there  is    ' 
no  need  for  explanatory  words  —  if  the  preceding  action   i 
has  been  dramatic.     Every  new  situation  rises  out  of  I 
the  old,  the  audience  knows  it  all  now,  they  even 
foresee  the  climax,  and,  in  a  well  constructed  playlet, 
they  feel  the  coming-to-an-end  thrill  that  is  in  the  air. 
What  need  is  there  for  dialogue?    Only  a  need  for  the 
clearing,  clinching  kind,  and  for 

The  Finish  line.  While  the  last  speech  of  a  playlet 
is  bone  of  the  bone  and  blood  of  the  blood  of  plot, 
the  finish  line  is  peculiarly  a  part  of  dialogue.    It  is 
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here,  in  the  last  line,  that  the  tragic  has  a  stiangdy 
illuminating  force  and  the  comic  must  be  given  fuU 
play.  Indeed,  a  comedy  act  that  does  not  end  in  a 
"scream"  is  hardly  worth  anything.  And,  as  comedy 
acts  are  most  in  demand  in  vaudeville,  I  shaU  relate 
this  discussion  solely  to  the  comic  ending.  Here  it 
is,  then,  in  the  last  line  ot  a  comedy  act,  that  the 
whole  action  is  rounded  neatly  off  with  a  full  play  of 
fancy  —  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  wit. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  the  \Ast  line  may  be 
permitted  to  stray  away  from  the  playlet  and  crack 
an  unrelated  joke.  But  the  last  line,  being  a  complet- 
ing line,  may  return  to  some  incident  earlier  than  the 
closing  action.  It  may  with  full  profit  even  go  back 
to  the  introduction,  as  "The  Lollard's"  last  line  takes 
Miss  Carey  back  to  her  interrupted  sleep  with,  "Now, 
thank  Gawd,  I'll  get  a  little  sleep." 

Or  it  may  be  merely  a  quaint  line,  like  that  which 
ended  a  very  successful  playlet  which  has  stuck  in 
my  memory,  but  whose  title  I  have  forgotten.  Here 
the  sweethearts  were  brought  together,  they  flew 
into  each  other's  arms,  they  kissed.  Naturally  the 
curtain  was  on  that  kiss,  but  no  —  they  drew  apart 
and  the  girl  rubbed  her  lips  with  the  back  of  her  hand. 
"Aw,"  said  the  boy,  "what  you  nibbing  it  off  for?" 
And  the  girl,  half-crying,  half-laughing,  answered, 
"I  ain't  rubbing  it  off;  I'm  rubbing  it  in!" 

Or  the  last  line  may  be  a  character  line,  rounding 
back  to  the  opening,  perhaps,  but  having  its  main- 
spring in  character,  like  the  last  line  of  "The  Village 
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Lawyer":  "Weil,"  he  sighs  —  as  he  watches  the 
money  with  wliich  he  could  have  satisfied  his  longing 
to  buy  a  clarioaet,  disappear  —  "Maybe  I  couldn't 
play  the  darned  thing  anywayl"  • 

Example  after  example  might  be  quoted  to  illos- 
trate  every  possible  variation,  yet  in  the  end  we 
would  come  to  the  very  same  conclusions  these  four 
instances  reveal.  The  finish  line  is  the  coDcluding 
thought  of  the  action.  It  may  round  back  to  the 
opening  plainly;  bring  out  sharply  the  most  prominent 
point  developed;  vividly  present  a  pleasing  side- 
light with  a  punch;  illuminate  a  character  point;' 
take  some  completing  element  and  twist  it  into  a  - 
surprise  —  indeed,  the  finish  line  may  present  anything 
at  all,  so  long  as  it  thrills  with  human  interest  and 
laughter. 

3.     Fit  and  Becoming  Dialogue 

In  playlet  dialogue  there  is  as  much  need  of  the 
dramatic  spirit  as  in  the  playlet  plot.  Not  what  is 
said  in  real  life,  but  what  must  be  said  to  express  the 
action  concisely,  is  its  aim.  Playlet  dialogue  cannot 
take  time  to  reproduce  small  talk.  It  must  connote^ 
not  denote,  even  the  big  things.  To  omit  is  more 
important  than  to  include.  A  whole  life  must  be 
compressed  into  a  single  speech  and  entire  stages  d 
progression  be  epitomized  in  a  single  sentence.  True 
enough,  in  really  big  scenes  a  character  may  rise  to 
lofty  expression;  but  of  all  playlet  moments,  here 
'  See  [«ige  134. 
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sane  selection  and  compression  are  most  vital.  The 
wind  of  talk  must  be  made  compressed  air. 

Conversation  for  conversation's  sake  is  the  one 
thing  above  ail  others  that  stamps  a  playlet  as  in 
vain.  I  have  seen  producing  manager  aftei  producing 
manager  run  through  manuscripts  to  select  for  careful 
leading  the  ones  with  short  speeches.  Those  wdghty 
with  long  speeches  were  returned  unread.  Why? 
Because  experience  had  taught  them  that  a  playlet 
filled  with  long  speeches  is  likely  to  be  filled  with 
little  else.  They  realize  that  conversation  as  an  art 
died  the  day  the  first  automobile  did  the  mile  in  sixty 
flat.  Speed  is  what  the  playlet  needs,  and  talk  slows 
the  track.  In  the  classic  words  of  vaudeville,  if  you 
must  talk,  "hire  a  hall." 

Where  is  It  you  hear  more  clever  lines  than 
anywhere  else?  In  vaudeville.  Where  is  it  that 
slang  hits  the  hardest?  In  vaudeville.  On  what 
stage  do  people  talk  more  nearly  like  you  and  I 
talk?  The  vaudeville  stage.  For  vaudeville  is  up- 
to-the-minute  —  vaudeville  is  the  instant's  dramatic 
review. 

And  it  is  this  speech  of  the  instant  that  playlet 
dialogue  needs  —  the  short,  sharp,  seemingly  thought- 
less but  vividly  pulsating  words  of  everyday  life. 
If  today  men  talked  in  long  speeches  filled  with 
grandiloquent  periods,  the  playlet  would  mimic  their 
length  and  tone,  but  men  today  do  not  speak  that 
way  and  the  playlet  must  mimic  today's  shortness 
and  crispness.     As  Alexander  Black  says,  "The  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  moment  is  the  bridge  that  carries  us 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  world,  and  all  the 
past.  Life  or  fancy  that  comes  in  the  language  of 
the  moment  comes  to  us  translated.  Fantastically, 
the  language  of  the  street  is  always  dose  to  the  bones 
of  art.  It  is  always  closer  to  the  Bible  and  to  all  the  ' 
big  fellows  than  the  language  of  the  drawing  rooms. 
Art  is  only  the  expression  of  ideas.  Ideas,  emotions, 
impulses,  are  more  important  than  the  medium,  just 
as  religion  is  more  important  than  theology.  There 
is  just  as  much  excuse  for  saying  'theology  for  its 
own  sake'  as  for  saying  'art  for  art's  sake.'  The  joy 
of  a  new  word  should  make  us  grateful  for  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  street  out  of  which  most  of  the  really  strong 
words  come.  The  street  doesn't  make  us  fine,  but 
it  keeps  us  from  being  too  sweet  and  thin.  It  loves 
the  punch.  And  the  punch  clears  the  path."  It  is 
the  punch  in  dialogue  that  the  playlet  demands. 

Before  we  agree  upon  what  is  fit  and  becoming  dia- 
logue, I  think  it  advisable  to  condense  into  a  few  words 
all  that  I  have  said  on  the  subject.  In  its  final  analyds 
a  playlet  is  a  pantomime.  Dialogue  is  primarily  em- 
ployed to  add  emphasis  to  the  plot.  It  does  this  by 
conveying  information  of  basic  events  at  the  (q>enitig; 
by  bringing  out  the  succeeding  incidents  dearly;  by 
revealing  character  humanly;  by  winning  laughter;  by 
advancing  the  action;  and  by  rounding  out  the  plot 
in  a  finish  line  which  thrills  with  human  interest  and, 
in  the  comedy  playlet,  with  laughter. 
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And  now,  what  is  fit  and  becoming  dialogoe?  Fit 
dialogue  is  —  what  fits  the  plot  exactly.  Becoming 
dialogue  is  —  what  makes  the  plot  seem  even  better. 
But  dialogue  cannot  make  plot  better,  it  can  only 
make  it  seem  betta  —  it  can  only  dress  it 
ber  that. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
"business"  IK  THE  PLAYLET 

In  considering  the  "business"  of  the  playlet,  we 
have  come  to  the  place  where  it  would  seem  that 
writing  must  be  left  behind  and  the  function  of  the 
producer  entered  upon.  For  business  is  the  detail  of 
st^e  action  and  movement.  But,  while  it  is  the 
peculiar  function  of  the  producer  to  invent  and  to 
incorporate  into  the  playlet  little  bits  of  everyday 
movements  of  the  characters  to  lend  the  effect  of  real 
life  to  the  mimic  picture,  it  is  the  province  of  the 
writer  —  in  reducing  his  words  to  the  lowest  possible 
number,  in  an  effort  to  secure  that  "economy  of 
attention"  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  art  —  to 
tell  as  much  of  his  story  as  he  can  by  actions  that 
speak  even  louder  than  words.  Every  great  play- 
wright  is  as  much  a  producer  as  he  is  a  writer. 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  VII,  "business"  includes 
every  movement  an  actor  makes  while  he  is  on  the 
stage.  Thus  a  facial  expression  may  be  called  "busi- 
ness," (/  it  lends  a  peculiar  significance  to  a  line. 
And  a  wild  leap  of  a  man  on  horseback  through  a 
window  —  this  has  actually  been  done  in  a  vaudeville 
act  —  is   also   called   business.    In   fact  everything, 
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from  "mugging,"'  walking  about,  sitting  down,  pick- 
ing up  a  handkerchief,  taking  off  or  putting  on  a 
coat,  to  the  wordless  scenes  into  which  large  parts 
of  the  story  are  condensed  and  made  clear  solely  by 
situation  —  everything  is  called  "business."  But  to 
differentiate  the  actor's  part  from  the  work  of  the 
playwright,  I  shall  arbitrarily  call  every  action  which 
is  as  indivisible  from  actii^  as  facial  play,  "pan- 
tomime"; while  I  shall  employ  the  word  "business" 
to  express  the  use  of  movement  by  the  playwright 
for  the  purpose  of  condensing  large  parts  of  the  story 
and  telling  it  wordlessly.  , 

i.     The  Part  Business  Plays  in  the  DramaUc* 

Let  us  turn  to  that  part  of  the  third  scene  of  "The 
System "  where  The  Eel  and  Goldie  —  who  have 
been  given  their  liberty  "with  a  string  to  it"  by 
Inspector  McCarthy  in  his  anxiety  to  catch  Officer 
Dugan  red-handed  —  are  "up  against  it"  in  thor 
efforts  to  get  away  from  town.  They  have  talked  it 
all  over  in  Goldie's  flat  and  The  Eel  has  gone  out  to 
borrow  the  money  from  Isaacson,  the  "fence."  Now 
when  The  Eel  closes  Goldie's  door  and  runs  down- 
stairs,   Goldie  listens   intently   until   the  outer   door 

'  "Mugging,"  cooaidered  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  loireat  foniu 
of  OHDedy,  is  bidding  for  laughter  by  fadal  contortions  uordated 
to  the  action  or  the  lines  —  making  the  scene  subservient  to  the 
comical  facts  made  by  the  actor. 

*  The  impossibility  of  keeping  separate  the  dtsigniHg  and  the 
vriling  of  business,  will  be  seen  as  the  chapter  progresses,  therefore 
I  shall  treat  both  freely  in  one. 
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stains,  then  begins  to  pack.  She  opens  the  trunk 
first,  gets  her  jacket  from  the  couch  where  she  has 
thrown  it,  puts  it  in  the  trunk  and  then  goes  up  into 
the  bedroom  and  gets  a  skirt.  She  shakes  the  skirt 
as  she  comes  down  stage.  Then  a  long,  low  whistle 
is  heard  —  then  the  rapping  of  a  policeman's  club. 

"Bulk!"  she  gasps.  Looking  up  at  the  light  burn- 
ing, she  turns  it  out  and  closes  the  trunk  at  the  same 
time.  And  she  stands  still  until  she  sees  the  shadow 
of  a  man's  hand  cast  by  the  moonlight  on  the  wall. 
Then  she  gives  a  frightened  exclamation  and  cowers 
on  the  sofa. 

Here  we  have  packed  into  little  more  than  ^ty 
seconds  a  revelation  of  the  fear  in  which  all  crooks 
live,  the  unthinking  faith  and  love  Goldie  bears  The 
Eel,  and  a  quiet  moment  which  emphasizes  the  rush 
of  the  preceding  events  —  a  space  also  adding  punch 
to  the  climax  of  incidents  which  follow  hot  upon  its 
heels.  When  the  long,  low  whistle  sounds  and  the 
policeman's  club  raps  out  its  alarm,  the  audience  feels 
that  the  action  is  filled  with  tense  meaning  —  The 
Eel  has  been  caught.  That  hand  on  the  wall  is  hke 
a  coming  event  casting  its  shadow  before,  and  when 
Goldie  gives  her  frightened  exclamation  and  cowers 
on  the  couch,  her  visible  fear  —  coming  in  contrast  to 
her  commonplace  packing  to  get  away  —  builds  up 
the  scene  into  a  thrill  that  is  capped  by  the  mean- 
ingful window  entrance  of  Dugan.  "Ah!"  says  the 
audience,  "here's  the  first  time  they've  gotten  together 
alone.     It's  the  first   time  we've  really  seen  that 
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Dugan  is  behind  it  alL  Something  big  is  gcHng  to 
happen." 

All  of  these  revealing  flashes,  which  illumine  like 
searchlights,  are  told  by  movement.  The  only  word 
that  is  spoken  is  Goldie's  cry  "Bullsl"  The  only 
other  sounds  are  the  whistle  and  the  rapping  of  the 
dub.  But  if  Goldie  had  taken  up  the  time  with 
telling  the  audience  how  glad  she  was  to  pack  and 
get  away  with  The  Eel  to  a  new  life,  and  if  she  had 
expressed  her  fear  by  bewailing  the  hardness  of  fate 
—  the  dramatic  effect  would  have  been  lost.  Do  you 
see  how  words  can  kill  and  soundless  movements  vivify? 

In  "The  Lollard,"  when  Miss  Carey  wants  to  dis- 
illusionize Angela,  she  does  not  sit  down  and  argue  her 
out  of  her  insane  infatuation  for  Fred;  nor  does  she 
tell  Angela  that  Fred  is  a  "loilard"  and  weakly 
unmask  .him  by  describing  his  "loilard"  points. 
She  cries  "Fire!  Fire!  Firel"  Whereupon  Fred  dashes 
out  on  the  stage  and  Angela  and  the  audience  with 
their  own  eyes  behold  Fred  as  a  "loilard."  Here  the 
whole  problem  of  the  playlet  is  solved  in  a  flash.  Not 
one  word  of  explanatory  dialogue  is  needed. 

In  "Three  of  a  Kind,"  a  comedy  playlet  produced 
by  Roland  West,  two  crooks  fleece  a  "sucker"  and 
agree  to  leave  the  money  in  a  middle  room  while  they 
sleep  in  opposite  rooms.  They  say  they  trust  each 
other  implicitly,  but  each  finds  a  pretext  to  sit  up 
and  watch  that  money  himself.  The  comedy  rises 
from  their  movements  around  the  room  ae  they  try 
to  outmaneuver  each  other. 
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These  three  examples  plainly  show  how  movement, 
uoezplained  by  dialogue,  may  be  used  to  condense  a 
middle  action,  a  climax,  and  an  opening.  Now,  if 
you  will  turn  to  the  surprise  ending  of  "The  System" 
—  which  has  been  discussed  before  in  its  relation  to 
dialogue  —  you  will  see  how  business  may  condense 
an  ending.  Indeed,  the  very  essence  of  the  surprise 
ending  lies  in  this  dramatic  principle.  Of  course, 
how  the  condensation  of  story  into  movement  is  to  be 
made  in  any  given  case  depends  upon  the  material, 
and  the  writer's  purpose.  But  as  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem let  us  see 
3.  Eov>  Pantomime  Helps  to  Condense  Story  and 
Illumine  Character 

Consider  the  inimitable  gesture  the  Latins  use  when 
they  wish  to  express  their  helplessness.  The  shoulders 
shrug  until  the  man  seems  folding  into  himself,  his 
hands  come  together  approaching  his  face  and  then 
he  drops  them  despairingly  to  his  side  as  if  he  would 
say:  "But  what  can  I  do?"  A  gesture  such  as  this 
reveals  in  a  flash  the  depths  of  a  human  soul.  Vol- 
umes could  say  no  more. 

This  is  what  the  actor  may  bring  to  your  play- 
let, and  what  you,  with  the  greatest  caution,  may 
sometimes  —  though  rarely  —  indicate  in  your 
manuscript. 

"Walk  up  stage,"  said  David  Belasco  to  an  actor 
who  was  proving  "difficult,"  "and  when  you  turn 
your  back,  get  some  meaning  into  it.    Make  your 
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back  express  —  the  whole  play,  if  you  can."  Most 
certainly  you  would  not  write  this  in  the  directions 
for  a  playlet  —  the  producer  would  laugh  at  it  and 
the  actor  would  be  indignant  But  you  might  with 
the  greatest  helpfulness  direct  that  the  character  turn 
his  back  —  and  this  is  the  point  of  the  problem  —  if, 
by  turning  his  back  on  some  one,  the  character  con- 
veys, say,  contempt  for  or  fearlessness  of  an  enemy's 
bravado.  Every  direction  for  acting  in  your  playlet 
must  be  of  such  a  kind  that  anyone  can  convey  the 
meaning  —  because  the  emphasis  is  inherent  in  the 
,  situation.  A  stage  direction  ought  not  to  depend  for  its 
value  on  the  actor's  ability.  If  this  were  not  so,  pUy 
-writing  would  consist  chiefly  in  engaging  fine  actors. 

When  an  actor  receives  a  part  he  studies  it  not 
only  to  learn  the  lines,  but  with  the  desire  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  character  so  thoroughly  that 
he  may  not  seem  to  be  playing  it.  He  hopes  to  make 
the 'audience  feci  that  the  character  is  alive.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  not  amiss  toindicate'characteristicactions 
once  in  a  while.  A  good  example  of  this  is  found  in 
"The  Lollard,"  where  Angela  says  to  Miss  Carey: 
"But — excuse  me  —  how  do  you  know  so  many 
different  kinds  of  men  if  you've  never  been  married?" 

"Boarders,"  says  Miss  Carey  quickly.  "To  make 
ends  meet,  I've  always  had  to  have  a  male  boarder 
since  I  was  left  an  orphan."  "She  rises  —  turns  her 
back  to  audience  —  gives  a  touch  to  her  pigtail, 
during  laugh  on  this  line.  This  business  always 
builds  laugh,"  say  the  directions. 
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It  is  such  little  touches  that  stamp  a  character  as 
individual;  and  therefore  they  are  just  the  little 
touches  the  playwright  may  add  to  his  manuscript 
by  way  of  suggestion  to  the  actor.  They  may  be 
very  helpful,  indeed,  but  they  should  be  made  with 
great  care  and  discretion.  For  the  actor,  if  he  is  a 
capable  performer,  is  ready  when  rehearsal  begins 
with  many  suggestions  of  a  like  nature.  He  will 
often  suggest  something  that  will  not  only  exhibit 
character  clearly,  but  will  also  condense  story  by 
diminating  needless  words  and  movement. 

For  instance:  F.  F.  Mackay  was  rehearsing  to  play 
the  French  count  in  the  famous  old  play,  "One  of 
Our  Girls."  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  had  directed  in 
his  manuscript  that  the  count,  when  struck  across 
the  face  with  a  glove  by  an  English  ofEcer,  should 
become  very  violent  and  angry,  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  notion  of  an  excitable  Frenchman's 
character.  "But  Mr.  Mackay,"  says  Daniel  Froh- 
man,  "argued  that  the  French  count,  having  been 
shown  in  the  play  to  be  an  expert  duellist  with  both 
the  rapier  and  the  pistol,  and  having  faced  danger 
frequently,  was  not  liable  to  lose  control  of  himself. 
Mr.  Howard  readily  saw  the  point.  The  result  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  situations  in  the  American 
drama;  for  the  Frenchman  received  the  insult  without 
the  movement  of  a  muscle.  He  stood  rigid.  Only 
the  flash  of  the  eye  for  an  instant  revealed  his  emo- 
tion. Then  the  audience  saw  his  face  grow  red,  and 
then  pale.    This  was  followed  by  the  quiet  announce- 
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ment  from  the  count  that  he  would  send  his  seconds 
to  see  the  Englishman. 

"This  exhibition  of  facial  emotion  betrayed  by  the 
visible  rush  of  blood  to  the  actor's  face  was  frequently 
noted  at  the  time.  It  was  a  muscular  trick,  Mr.  Mac- 
kay  told  me.  He  put  on  a  tight  collar  for  the  scene 
and  strained  his  neck  against  it  until  the  blood  came, 
and  when  he  released  the  pressure,  and  the  Mood 
receded,  the  effect  was  reached.  It  was  a  splendid 
moment,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  effects  that  have 
been  studied  out  during  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  a  play  during  rehearsals." 

It  is  for  the  great  majority  of  such  little  touches, 
therefore,  that  the  playwright  must  depend-  on  the 
actor  and  the  producer  to  add  to  his  playlet.  How- 
ever, the  playwright  may  help  to  the  limit  of  his 
abQity,  by  giving  very  short,  very  carefully  thought 
out  directions  in  his  manuscript.  But  it  is  much 
better  for  the  novice  to  disregard  suggestions  to  the 
actor  for  character  analysis  and  even  to  be  sparing 
with  his  hints  for  facial  ejtpressions  or  slight  move- 
ments —  and  to  content  himself  with  an  effort  to 
condense  his  story  in  the  broader  ways. 

3.     How  Tediously  Long  Speeches  may  be  Broken  up 
by  Movement 

As  the  playlet  is  primarily  action,  and  as  the  audi- 
ence expects  the  playlet  to  keep  moving  all  the  time, 
it  is  a  common  practise  to  try  to  trick  the  audience 
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into  believing  every  speech  is  vibrant  with  emotional 
force,  by  keeping  the  actors  moving  about  the  stage. 
But  the  fact  that  a  really  vital  speech  may  be  killed 
by  a  movement  which  distracts  the  attention  of  the 
audience  ought  to  be  proof  positive  that  needless 
movements  about  the  stage  are  merely  a  confession 
of  poverty  io  the  playlet.  Nevertheless,  as  a  long 
explanatory  speech  seems  sometimes  unavoidable,  I 
devote  two  or  three  short  paragraphs  to  what  has 
saved  some  playlets  from  absolute  failure. 

If  you  are  unable  to  tell  every  bit  of  your  story  by 
dramatic  means  and  therefore  face  a  long  speech  that 
may  seem  tiresomely  wordy,  break  it  up  with  natural 
movements  which  lend  a  feeling  of  homely  reality  to 
the  scene.  For  Instance,  don't  let  the  character  who 
is  delivering  that  long  speech  tell  it  all  uninterrupt- 
edly from  the  chair  in  which  he  is  sitting.  Let 
him  rise  after  he  has  spoken  two  or  three  sentences 
and  cross  to  the  other  character,  or  do  something 
that  will  illustrate  a  point  In  Ms  story,  or  have  the 
one  who  is  listening  Interrupt  now  and  then.  Inject 
motive  into  the  interruptions  if  you  can;  but  in  any 
event,  keep  your  characters  moving. 

But  make  the  movements  natural.  To  this  end, 
study  the  movements  of  the  men  and  women  about 
you.  Try  to  invent  new  ways  of  expressing  the  old 
things  in  movement.  Strive  not  so  much  to  be  "dif- 
ferent," as  to  be  vividly  interesting.  You  can  make 
the  movements  of  your  characters  about  the  stage  as 
brilliant  as  dialogue. 
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Above  all,  make  sure  that  yon  do  not  let  your 
characters  wander  about  the  stage  aimlesdy.  To 
make  it  a  complete  unity  every  little  scene  demands 
as  careful  thought  as  does  the  entire  playlet.  A 
playlet  may  be  suggestively  defined  as  a  number  of 
minute-long  playlets  moving  vividly  one  after  the 
other  to  make  a  vivid  whcde.  Remember  this,  and 
you  may  be  able  to  save  a  tiresome  scene  from 
ruining  the  entire  e£Fect  of  your  playlet. 

4.     Why  Business  U  if  ore  Produclive  of  Comedy  than 
Dialogue 

As  a  playlet  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  action,  so  a 
comedy  playlet  is  nothing  if  its  comedy  does  not 
develop  from  situations.  By  "action,"  as  the  word 
is  used  here,  I  mean  that  the  story  of  the  playlet  is 
told  by  the  movements  of  its  characters.  In  real 
life,  you  know,  comedy  and  tragedy  do  not  come  from 
what  persons  say  they  are  going  to  do  —  but  from 
what  ihcy  actually  do.  Therefore,  the  merry  jests 
that  one  character  perpetrates  upon  another  must  be 
told  not  in  words,  but  by  showing  the  character 
actually  perpetrating  them  on  the  victim.  In  a 
comedy  playlet,  the  playwright  must  be  a  practical 
joker.  Every  funny  happening  in  a  playlet  is  a 
"scene   that   must  be  shown." 

For  instance,  in  "Billy's  Tombstones,"  the  football 
plftyer  who  is  in  love  with  the  girl,  whom  he  has 
followed  half  around  the  world,  is  shown  first  as 
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lo^g  his  "tombstones"  —  his  false  teeth,  made 
necessary  by  the  loss  of  his  real  ones  in  a  famous 
college  game;  then  he  is  shown  in  his  wild  efforts 
to  pronounce  his  sweetheart's  name  without  the 
dental  help.  Much  of  the  comedy  arises  from  his 
efforts  to  pronounce  that  loved  name  —  and  the 
climax  comes  when  the  lost  tombstones  are  found 
and  Billy  proposes  to  her  in  perfect  speech  that  lingers 
fondly  on  her  name. 

In  farce  —  particularly  in  the  old  farces  which 
depended  on  mistaken  identity,  a  motive  force  con- 
sidered hardly  worthy  of  use  today  —  the  comedy 
arises  very  rarely  from  a  witty  saying  in  itself.  The 
fun  usually  depends  upon  the  humorous  situations 
that  develop.  "The  New  Coachman"  —  one  of 
those  old  farcical  "screams"  —  contained  an  excep- 
tionally fine  example  of  this  point  and  is  pertinent  to- 
day because  it  had  no  relation  to  mistaken  identity  in 
this  humorous  scene.  Here  the  best  fun  of  the  comedy 
came  from  the  use  of  a  stepladder  by  the  supposed 
coachman,  who  got  all  tangled  up  in  it.  After  the 
first  misstep  with  that  stepladder,  there  was  never  any 
time  for  more  than  a  word  here  and  there.  Of  course, 
such  a  scene  depends  upon  the  actor  almost  entirely, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  indicated  in  the  business  by 
the  playwright,  but  I  use  it  for  an  example  because 
it  is  a  peculiarly  brilliant  instance  of  the  fact  that 
hearty  laughter  depends  not  on  hearing,  but  on  seeing. 

But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  patch 
together  a  comedy  playlet  from  the  bits  of  funny 
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stiii;e  Ijusiness  you  have  seen  in  other  acts.  If 
firuscni  such  a  manuscript  to  a  producer  you  maj 
very  sure  it  will  lie  refused,  for  there  are  plentj 
j)riiduiLTs  and  performers  in  vaudeville  who  can  ; 
ply  such  an  act  at  a  moment's  notice  from  memi 
The  sort  of  comedy  expected  from  the  playwri 
is  comedy  (hat  develops  from  situation.  It  is  in 
invention  of  new  situations  and  new  business  to 
these  situations  that  the  playlet  writer  finds 
reward  in  production  and  profit. 

5.     Entrances,  Exits  and  the  Slage-Cross 

Among  the  many  definitions  of  drama  —  frequen 
misleading,  but  equally  often  helpful  —  there  is  < 
which  holds  the  whole  art  of  play  writing  lies  in  g 
ting  the  characters  on  the  stage  naturally  and  effe 
ively  and  getting  them  off  again  —  naturally  a 
effectively.  But,  even  the  most  daring  of  definiti 
makers  has  not  yet  told  us  how  this  is  to  be  acco 
plished  in  all  cases.  The  fact  is,  no  one  can  tell 
because  a  method  that  would  be  natural  and  e&ect 
In  a  given  playlet,  would  very  likelv  h«>  mnat  •>"» 
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However,  regarding  the  stage-cross,  and  allied 
movements  of  the  actors,  there  are  two  suggestions 
that  may  be  helpful.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  old 
theory  that  a  scene  ought  to  be  "dressed"  all  the 
time  —  that  is,  if  one  character  moves  across  the  stage, 
the  other  ought  to  move  a  little  up  stage  to  give  him 
room  to  cross  and  should  then  move  down  on  the 
opposite  Mde,  to  keep  the  scene  dressed  or  "balanced." 
But  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  given,  even 
for  the  stage-cross.  If  it  seems  the  easy  and  nat- 
ural thing  for  the  characters  to  do  this,  all  well  and 
good.  But  you  should  feel  no  compulsion  about 
it  and  really  should  give  to  the  matter  but  little 
thought. 

The  second  is  based  on  the  common-sense  under- 
standing at  which  you  yourself  will  arrive  if  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  notice  how  the  slightest  move- 
ment made  by  one  of  two  persons  to  whom  you  are 
telling  a  story  distracts  the  other's  attention.  Briefly, 
never  indicate  business  for  a  character  during  the 
moments  when  short  and  vitally  important  speeches 
are  conveying  information  to  the  audience. 

Both  of  these  minor  suggestions  may  be  summed  up 
in  this  sentence  with  which  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject: 
The  box  sets  in  which  the  playlet  is  played  in  vaude- 
ville are  usually  not  very  deep  and  are  so  arranged 
that  every  part  of  the  scene  is  in  plain  view  from 
practically  every  seat  in  the  house,  therefore  you  may 
forget  that  your  story  is  being  played  in  a  mimic 
room  and  may  make  your  characters  move  as  if  the 
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nmni   were  real.     If  you  will  only  keep  this 
in  mind  you  should  have  Utile  trouble. 

0.     Hon-  "  liushicss  "  h  Indicated  in  Manusct 

In    the  old   days  before   the  boxed  set,   the 
script   of  a   play    bristled   with   such  cryptic  si| 
R.  U.  E.,  and   L.   F.   E.,  meaning,  when   redu( 
everyday    English,    "right    upper    entrance," 
first  entrance,"  and  the  like.    But  as  the  old 
trances "  of  the  stage  have  been  lost  with  the 
duction  of  the  box  set,  which  closely  minuca  ■ 
room  —  being,  indeed,  a  room  with  the  (oitrtb 
removed  —  the    modern    stage    directions    are 
simpler.     "Right  door,"   "centre  door,"  "left  < 
are  the    natural   directions  to  be  found  in  a  p 
manuscript  today. 

It  is  a  good  general  rule  to  avoid  in  your 
directions  expressions  which  show  you  are  d* 
with  a  stage  scene  and  not  a  scene  of  real  life 
the  first  place,  if  you  attempt  to  be  technical, 
are  very  likely  to  be  over-technical  and  confi 
In  the  second  place,  you  wUI  be  more  likely  to 
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bas  been  said  about  stage  business  in  this  chapter. 
We  have  seen  how  business  may  be  used  to  condense 
the  story  of  a  playlet;  how  business  is  often  —  though 
not  always  —  the  very  heart  of  the  dramatic;  how 
pantomime  may  be  skillfully  used  to  condense  salient 
parts  of  the  phiylet  story  and  illumine  character; 
how  business  may  be  employed  to  break  up  a  clumsy 
but  necessarily  long  speech  —  thus  sometimes  saving 
a  playlet  from  the  failure  of  the  tedious;  —  and  why 
business  is  more  productive  of  comedy  than  is  dia- 
logue. We  have  concluded  that  the  playlet  writer 
must  not  ape  what  has  already  been  done,  but  can 
win  success  only  in  the  measure  he  succeeds  in  bring- 
ing to  his  playlet  new  business  which  makes  his  new 
utuations  all  the  more  vivid  and  vital.  Finally,  we 
have  seen  that  entrances  and  exits  must  be  natural 
and  effective,  and  that  all  stage  business  should  be 
conceived  and  thought  of  and  indicated  in  the  manu- 
script as  simple  expressions  of  reality. 

With  this  chapter,  the  six  elemenU  of  a  successful 
pl&ylet  have  been  discussed  from  the  angle  of  exposi- 
tion. In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  make  use  of  all  this 
expository  material  and  shall  endeavor  to  show  how 
playlets  are  actually  written. 
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While  it  is  plain  that  no  two  writers  ever  have,  nor 
ever  will,  go  about  writing  a  playlet  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  and  impossible  as  it  is  to  lay  down  rules 
which  may  be  followed  with  precision  to  inevitable 
success,  I  shall  present  some  suggestions,  following 
the  logical  order  of  composition. 

First,  however,  I  must  point  out  that  you  should 
study  the  vaudeville  stage  of  this  week,  not  of  last 
year  or  even  of  last  month,  before  you  even  entertain 
a  germ  idea  for  a  playlet.  You  should  be  sure  before 
you  begin  even  to  think  out  your  playlet,  that  its 
problem  is  in  full  accord  with  the  very  best,  and  that 
it  will  fit  into  vaudeville's  momentary  design  with  a 
completeness  that  will  win  for  it  an  eager  welcome. 

You  should  inquire  of  yourself  first,  "Is  this  a 
comedy  or  a  serious  playlet  I  am  about  to  write?" 
And  if  the  latter,  "Should  I  write  a  serious  playlet?" 

One  of  vaudeville's  keenest  observers,  Sime  Silver- 
man, editor  of  Variety,  said  when  we  were  discussing 
this  point:  "Nobody  ought  to  write  a  tragic  or  even 
a  serious  playlet  who  can  write  anything  else.  There 
are  two  or  three  reasons  why.     First,  vaudeville  likes 
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laughter,  and  while  it  may  be  made  to  like  tears,  a 
teary  playlet  must  be  exceedingly  well  done  to  win. 
Second,  the  serious  playlet  must  be  so  well  done  and 
so  well  advertised  that  usually  a  big  name  is  necessary 
to  carry  it  to  success;  and  the  'name'  demands  so 
much  money  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  engage 
an  adequate  supporting  cast.  Third,  the  market  for 
tragic  and  serious  playlets  is  so  small  that  there  is 
only  opportunity  for  the  playlet  master;  of  course, 
there  sometimes  comes  an  unknown  with  a  great 
success,  like  'War  Brides,"  but  only  rarely.  There- 
fore, I  would  advise  the  new  writer  to  write  comedy." 

Miss  Nellie  Revell,  whom  B.  F.  Keith  once  called 
"The  Big  Sister  of  Vaudeville,"  and  who  was  Vaude- 
viUe  Editor  of  the  New  York  Morning  Tdegrapk  be- 
fore becoming  General  Press  Representative  of  the 
Orpheum  Circuit,  summed  up  her  years  of  experience 
as  a  critic  in  these  words: 

"The  new  writer  should  first  try  his  hand  at  % 
comedy  playlet.  Then  after  he  has  made  a  success 
of  comedy,  or  if  he  is  sure  he  can't  write  anything 
but  sobby  playlets,  let  him  try  to  make  an  audience 
weep.  Vaudeville,  like  any  other  really  human  thing, 
would  rather  laugh  than  cry,  yet  if  you  make  vaude- 
ville cry  finely,  it  will  still  love  you.  But  a  serious 
playlet  must  be  mighty  well  done  to  get  over  — 
therein  lies  a  stumbling  block  sometimes.  A  few 
great  artists  can  make  vaudeville  sob  finely  — but 

'  Written  by  Miss  Marian  Craig  Wentworth,  and  pUyed  by 
Olgft  Nuiiiiova. 
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ly    a   few.     Comedy,   good    comedy,    always   ge 

''How  many  comedy  playlets  are  there  to  or 
■ious  playlet  in  vaudeville?  I  should  say  aboL 
1  to  one.  That  ought  to  convince  anybody  tha 
mcdy  is  the  thing  to  write  for  vaudeville." 
There  have  been  many  hybrid  playlets  which  hav 
mbincd  tragedy  and  comedy  to  give  some  partJciJa 
ir  an  opportunity  to  show  versatility  in  actiog. 
it  some  of  tiese  playlets  have  been  merely  vehicle 
'  a  personality,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considere* 
this  discussion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  some  serioui 
lylets  which  have  had  comedy  twists,  or  a  ligh 
m,  which  brought  the  curtain  down  amid  laughtei 
at  was  perfectly  logical  and  in  good  taste.  Ai 
ample  of  the  surprise  ending  that  tightens  tht 
>om  is  found  in  "The  Bomb,"  finely  played  bj 
ilton  Lackaye,  in  which  the  Italian  who  so  movingly 
ofesses  to  the  outrage  is  merely  a  detective  in 
{[uise,  trapping  the  real  bomb  thrower  —  and  sud- 
nfy  he  tmmBska.    If  a  serioua  playlet  can  be  maac 
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foUovring  discusu<m,  while  conceived  witli  the  broad 
view  to  illustrate  the  writing  of  the  playlet  in  general, 
brings  into  particular  prominence  the  writing  of 
comedy. 

I.    When  to  Begin 

When  should  you  begin  to  write  yout  playlet? 
Assuming  that  you  already  have  a  germ  idea,  the 
next  step  is  to  express  your  theme  in  a  single  short 
sentence,  and  consider  it  as  your  playlet  problem, 
which  must  be  proved  logically,  dearly  and  conclu- 
sively. To  do  this  you  must  dovetail  your  incidents 
into  a  playlet  plot;  but  bow  far  should  you  think 
out  your  playlet  before  beginning  to  set  it  down  on 
paper? 

I.     Tke  Use  of  the  Scenario 

Nearly  all  the  playlet  writers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  years  have 
with  surprising  unanimity  declared  in  favor  of  begin- 
ning with  the  scenario,  the  summary  of  the  dramatic 
action.  But  they  disagree  as  to  the  completeness 
with  which  the  scenario  should  be  drawn  up. 

Some  merely  sketch  the  main  outlines  of  the  plot 
and  leave  to  the  moment  of  actual  writing  the  details 
that  often  make  it  a  success.  Others  write  out  a 
long  scenario,  boiling  it  down  to  the  essence  for  the 
stage  version.  Still  other  playlet  writers  carry  their 
scenarios  just  far  enough  to  make  sure  that  they  will 
not  have  to  think  about  the  details  of  plot  when  they 
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set  about  writing  the  dialogue  —  they  see  that  then 
is  an  effective  reason  for  the  entrance  of  each  char- 
acter and  a  clear  motive  for  ent.  But,  however 
they  disagree  as  to  the  completeness  the  scenaiio 
should  show,  they  all  agree  that  the  plot  should  be 
firmly  fixed  in  its  general  outlines  before  pen  is  set  to 
paper. 

It  may  be  of  suggestive  value  as  well  as  of  interest 
to  point  out  that  in  olden  times  the  scenario  was  the 
only  part  of  the  play  the  playwright  wrote.  The 
groundwork  of  the  plot  was  fixed  beyond  change,  and 
then  the  actors  were  permitted  to  do  as  they  pleased 
within  these  limits.  Even  today,  in  the  constructioD 
of  hurried  entertainments  for  club  nights  at  the  va- 
rious actors'  club-houses,  often  only  the  scenario  or 
general  framework  of  the  act  is  typewritten  and 
handed  to  the  performers  who  are  to  take  part.  All 
that  this  tells  them  is  that  on  some  given  cue  they 
are  to  enter  and  work  opposite  so-and-so,  and  are,  in 
turn,  to  give  an  agreed-upon  cue  to  bring  on  such- 
and-such  a  performer.  In  a  word,  the  invaluable 
part  of  any  dramatic  entertainment  is  the  scenario. 

One  valuable  aid  to  the  making  of  a  clear  and  ef- 
fective scenario  is  the  use  of  a  diagram  of  the  set  in 
which  the  act  is  to  be  played.  Reference  to  the  chap- 
ter on  "The  Scenery  Commonly  Found  in  Vaudeville 
Theatres,"  pages  44-63,  will  place  in  your  hands  a  wide 
— if  not  an  exhaustive — range  of  variations  of  the  com- 
monly found  box  sets.  Within  the  walls  of  any  one 
pf  these  diagrams  you  may  carefully  mark  the  exact 
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locatioa  of  chairs,  tables  and  any  other  properties 
your  action  demands.  Then,  knowing  the  precise 
room  in  which  your  characters  must  work,  you  can 
plot  the  details  of  their  movements  exactly  from 
entrances  to  exits  and  give  to  your  playlet  action  a 
clearness  and  preciseness  it  might  not  otherwise  possess. 

3.    Tie  Scenario  not  an  Vndleral^  Outline 

But  there  is  one  point  I  feel  the  necessity  of  em- 
phasizing, whose  application  each  one  must  determine 
for  himself:  While  you  ought  to  consider  your  sce- 
nario as  directive  and  as  laying  down  the  line  that 
should  be  followed,  you  ought  not  to  permit  your 
playlet  to  become  irrevocably  fixed  merely  because 
you  have  written  your  scenario.  It  is  often  the  sign 
of  a  dramatic  mind,  and  of  a  healthy  problem  too, 
that  the  playlet  changes  and  develops  as  the  theme 
is  carefully  considered.  To  produce  the  very  best 
work,  a  scenario  must  be  thought  of  as  clay  to  be 
molded,  rather  than  as  iron  that  must  be  scrapped 
and  melted  again  to  be  recast. 

II.    Points  to  Bring  Out  Prominently 

This  section  is  so  arranged  that  the  elements  of 
writing  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  sum- 
marized, and  the  vital  elements  which  could  not  be 
considered  before  are  all  given  their  proper  places 
in  a  step-by-step  scheme  of  composition.  The  whole 
forms  a  condensed  standard  for  review  to  refresh  your 
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lemory  before  writing,  and  by  which  to  test  y 
'laylet  after  it  is  written. 

Every  playlet  must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle  ; 
n  ending.  The  beginning  must  state  the  prem 
f  the  problem  clearly  and  simply;  the  middle  m 
evelop  the  problem  logically  and  solve  the  entan( 
nent  in  a  "big"  scene,  and  the  ending  must  rou 
ut  the  whole  satisfyingly  —  with  a  surprise,  if  fitti: 

I.     Points  the  Beginning  Musi  Emphasise 

Because  the  total  effect  of  a  playlet  is  compli 
■neness,  there  lie  in  the  "big"  scene  and  in  the  endi 
«rtain  results  of  which  the  beginning  must  be  t 
tginning  or  immediate  cause.  Such  causes  are  wfa 
ou  must  show  clearly. 

(a)  The  Causes  before  the  Curtain  Rose.  If  tl 
auses  lie  far  back  in  events  that  occurred  before  tl 
iftain  rose,  you  must  have  those  events  carefully  ai 
early  stated.  But  while  you  convey  this  necessa 
(position  as  dramatically  as  possible,  be  sure  to  mal 
le  involved  dramatic  elements  subservient  to  clearnei 

(b)  The  Comes  that  Occur  after  the  CurtaiH  JEu 
the  causes  do  nnt  h-  j-  *'•-  — '    ' 
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whose  peculiar  character  the  complication  rises  like  a 
spring  from  its  source.  You  must  expose  the  point 
ot  character  plainly. 

But  in  striving  to  make  your  premises  dear  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  being  prolix  —  or  you  will  be 
tedious.  Define  character  sharply.  Tell  in  quick,  ! 
searching  dialogue  the  facts  that  must  be  told  and  '. 
let  your  opening  scenes  on  which  the  following  events 
depend,  come  with  a  snap  and  a  perfectly  adequate 
but  nevertheless,  have-done- with-it  feeling. 

3.     Points   that   Must   Be  Brought  out  in  the   Middle 

In  every  scene  of  your  playlet  you  must  prepare 
the  minds  of  your  audience  to  accept  gladly  what 
follows  —  and  to  look  forward  to  it  eagerly.  You 
must  not  only  plainly  show  what  the  causes  of  every 
action  are,  but  you  must  also  make  the  audience  feel 
what  they  imply.  Thus  you  will  create  the  illusion 
which  is  the  chief  charm  of  the  theatre  —  a  feeling  of 
superiority  to  the  mimic  characters  which  the  gods 
must  experience  as  they  look  down  upon  us.  This 
is  the  inalienable  right  of  an  audience. 

(a)  The  Semes  that  Make  Suspense.  But  while 
foreshadowing  plainly,  you  must  not  forestall  your 
effect.  One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  playlet 
writing  is  to  let  your  audience  guess  what  is  going  to 
happen  —  but  keep  them  tensely  interested  in  hov> 
it  is  going  to  happen.  This  is  what  creates  the  play- 
let's enthralling  power  —  suspense. 

It  is  so  important  to  secure  suspense  in  a  playlet 
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that  an  experienced  writer  who  feels  that  he  has  not 
created  it  out  of  the  body  of  his  material,  will  go  back 
to  the  beginning  and  insert  some  point  that  will 
pique  the  curiosity  of  the  audience,  leaving  it  unex- 
plained until  the  end.  He  keeps  the  audience  ^esft- 
ing,  but  he  satisfies  their  curiosity  finely  in  the  finish 
—  this  is  the  obligation  such  a  suspense  element 
carries  with  it. 

(b)  The  Poiitts  that  Balance  the  Preparation  with 
the  Result.  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  than 
to  promise  with  weighty  preparation  some  event 
stupendously  big  with  meaning  and  then  to  oSer  a 
weak  little  result.  And  it  would  be  nearly  as  unfor- 
tunate to  foreshadow  a  weak  little  fulfillment  and  then 
to  present  a  tremendous  result.  Therefore,  you  must 
so  order  your  events  that  you  balance  the  prepara- 
tion  with  the  result,  to  the  shade  of  a  dramatic  hair. 

But  take  care  to  avoid  a  too  obvious  preparation. 
If  you  disclose  too  plainly  what  you  are  aiming  at 
your  end  is  defeated  in  advance,  because  your  au- 
dience is  bound  to  lapse  into  a  cynically  smiling  does- 
this-fellow-take-us-for-babies?  attitude. 

The  art  of  the  dramatic  is  the  art  that  conceals 
art.  The  middle  of  your  playlet  must  conceal  just 
enot^h  to  keep  the  stream  of  suspense  flowing  eagerly 
toward  the  end,  which  is  dimly  seen  to  be  inevitably 
approaching. 

(c)  The  One  Event  that  Makes  the  Climax  Realty 
Big.  From  the  first  speech,  through  every  speech, 
and  in  every  action,  your  playlet  has  moved  toward 
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this  one  event,  and  now  you  must  bring  it  out  so 
promineDtly  that  everything  else  sinlts  into  insignif- 
icance. This  event  is:  The  change  in  the  relations  of 
the  characters. 

This  is  the  [Jaimed-for  result  of  all  that  has  gone 
before.  Bear  firmly  in  mind  that  you  have  built  up 
a  suspense  which  this  change  must  crown.  Keep 
foremost  the  fact  that  what  you  have  hidden  before 
you  must  now  disclose.  Lay  your  cards  on  the  table 
face  up  —  all  except  one.  This  last  card  takes  the 
final  trick,  completing  the  hand  you  have  laid  down, 
and  everyone  watches  with  breathless  interest  while 
you  play : 

3.     The  Single  Point   of  the  Finish 

It  you  can  make  this  final  event  a  surprise,  all  the 
better.  But  if  you  cannot  change  the  whole  result 
in  one  dramatic  disclosure,  you  must  be  content  to 
lay  down  your  last  card,  not  as  a  point  in  itself  sur- 
prising, but  nevertheless  dramatically. 

The  Finish  must  be  Complete  —  and  Completely 
Satisfy.  You  have  sprung  your  climax;  you  have 
disclosed  what  it  is  that  changes  the  relations  of  your 
characters;  now  you  must  show  that  those  relations 
have  been  changed.  And  at  the  same  time  you  bring 
forward  the  last  strand  of  plot  that  is  loose  and 
weave  it  into  the  now  complete  design.  You  must 
account  for  everything  here  in  the  finish,  and  do  it 
with  speed. 
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III.    Pdttino  Punch  into  the  Idea 

Now  let  u3  say  thit  you  have  expanded  the  fiist 
draft  of  your  plastic  scenario  into  a  nearly  perfect 
manuscript.  But  as  you  read  it  over,  you  are  not 
content.  You  feel  that  it  lacks  "punch."  What  is 
"punch,"  and  how  are  you  going  to  add  it  when  it  is 
lacking? 

Willard  Mack  says:  "'Punch'  is  the  most  abused 
word  I  know.  The  dramatic  punch  is  continually 
confused  with  the  theatrical  trick.  Critics  said  the 
third  act  of  '  Kick  In '  *  —  in  which  the  detective  is 
overpowered  in  a  hand-to-hand  &ght  after  a  hypo- 
dermic has  been  jabbed  into  his  wrist  —  had  a  punch. 
It  didn't.  What  it  really  had  was  a  theatric  trick. 
But  the  human  punch  was  in  the  second  act,  when 
the  little  frightened  girl  of  the  slums  comes  to  see 
her  wounded  lover  —  who  is  really  dead.  If  the 
needle  should  suddenly  be  lost  in  playing  the  third 
act  the  scene  would  be  destroyed.  But  the  other 
moment  would  have  its  appeal  regardless  of  theatrical 
detaU." 

Punch  comes  only  from  a  certain  strong  human 
appeal  in  the  story.  Punch  is  the  thing  that  makes 
the  pulse  beat  a  little  quicker,  because  the  heart  has 
been  touched.  Punch  is  the  precise  moment  of  the 
dramatic.  It  is  the  second  in  which  the  revelation 
flashes  upon  the  audience. 

I  Developed  into  a  loQg'pby  from  the  vaudeville  act  of  the 
same  notne. 
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WMle  whatever  punch  you  may  be  able  to  add 
must  he  in  the  heart  of  your  material  —  which  no 
one  but  yourself  can  know  —  there  are  three  or  four 
ways  by  which  you  may  go  about  finding  a  mislaid 
punch. 

If  you  have  turned  the  logical  order  of  writing  ', 
about  and  let  your  playlet  drag  you  instead  of  your  I 
driving  it,    you    may  find  help   in   asking  yourself 
whether    you    should    keep    your    secret    from    the 
audience. 

I.     Have  You  Kept  Your  Audience  in  Ignorance  Too 
Long? 

While  it  is  possible  to  write  a  most  enthralling  novd 
of  mystery  or  a  detective  short-story  which  suddenly, 
at  the  very  last  moment,  may  disclose  the  trick  by 
which  it  has  all  been  built  up,  such  a  thing  is  not 
successfully  possible  in  a  playlet.  You  must  not 
conceal  the  identity  of  any  one  of  your  characters 
from  the  audience.  Conceal  his  identity  from  every 
other  character  and  you  may  construct  a  fine  play- 
let, but  don't  conceal  his  motive  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  very  nature  of  the  drama  —  depending  as  it 
does  on  giving  to  the  spectator  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
omniscient  —  precludes  the  possibility  of  "imheralded 
surprise."  For  instance,  if  you  have  a  character 
whom  the  audience  has  never  seen  before  and  of  whom 
they  know  nothing  suddenly  spring  up  from  behind  a 
sofa  where  he  has  overheard  two  other  characters 
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consiuritig  —  the  audience  may  think  he  is  a  stage- 
hand. How  would  they  know  he  was  connected  with 
the  other  characters  in  the  playlet  if  you  n^lected  to 
tell  them  beforehand?  They  could  not  know.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  unknown  man  from  bdiind 
the  sofa  would  have  much  the  effect  of  a  disturbance 
in  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  distracting  attention  from 
the  characters  on  the  stage  and  the  plot  of  the 
playlet. 

If  your  plot  calls  for  an  eavesdropper  behind  a  sofa 
—  though  I  hope  you  will  never  resort  to  so  ancient 
a  device  —  you  must  first  let  the  audience  know  who 
be  is  and  why  he  wants  to  eavesdrop;  and  second  you 
must  show  him  going  behind  that  sofa.  The  audi- 
ence must  be  given  the  god-like  pleasure  of  watching 
the  other  two  characters  approach  the  sofa  and  dt 
down  on  it,  in  ignorance  that  there  is  an  enemy 
behind  it  into  whose  hands  they  are  delivering 
themselves. 

This  is  only  a  simple  instance,  but  it  points  out 
how  far  the  ramifications  to  which  this  problem  of 
not  keeping  a  secret  from  the  audience  may  extend. 
Moreover,  it  should  suggest  that  it  is  possible  that 
your  playlet  lacks  the  required  punch  —  because  you 
have  kept  something  secret  that  you  ought  to  have 
disclosed.  Therefore,  go  through  your  playlet  care- 
fully and  try  to  discover  just  what  you  have  not 
treated  with  dramatic  frankness. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  if  you  decide  you 
must  keep  a  secret  —  some  big  mystery   of  plot  — 
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you  must  be  sure  that  it  is  worth  keq>ing.  If  you 
build  up  a  series  of  mysterious  incidents,  the  solu- 
tion must  be  adequate  to  the  suspense.  But,  I  have 
treated  this  angle  of  secret-keeping  in  "preparation 
versus  result,"  so  I  shall  now  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  other  side  of  the  problem  of  dramatic 
frankness  —  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  lack  of 
punch: 

a.    Eave  You  been  too  Frank  ai  the  Begjnmngf 

Go  back  through  the  early  moments  of  your  playlet 
and  see  if  you  have  not  given  the  whole  thing  away 
at  the  very  beginning.  If  you  have,  you  have,  as  we 
saw,  killed  your  suspense,  which  is  the  road  on  which 
punch  lies  in  wait.  The  way  to  remedy  this  defect 
is  to  condense  the  preparation  and  so  express  it  in 
action  and  by  dialogue  that  you  leave  opportunity 
for  a  revealing  Sash. 

In  going  over  your  manuscript  you  must  strive  to 
attain  the  correct  balance  between  the  two.  The 
whole  art  lies  in  knowing  just  what  to  disclose  and 
when  to  disclose  tt  —  and  what  not  and  when  not  to 
disclose. 

3.     Have  You  Been  Too  "Talky"f 

Remember  that  vaudeville  has  no  time  for  "fine 
speeches."  Cut  even  the  lines  you  have  put  in  for 
the  purpose  of  disclosing  character,  and  —  save  in 
rare  instances  —  depend  chiefly  on  character  revelation 
through  action. 
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4.     Have  You  Lost  Your  Singleness  of  Efect  by 
Playlet  Genres? 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons  why  [ 
hitk  the  effect  of  vital  oneness  is  to  be  found 
fault  of  mixing  the  kinds:  for  example,  maki: 
first  half  a  comedy  and  the  second  half  a  tr 
It  is  as  if  a  song  began  with  one  air  and  su^ 
switched  to  a  totally  dlfierent  melody.  If  your 
let  is  a  comedy,  make  it  a  comedy  throughout 
is  a  deeply  human  story,  let  it  end  as  it  bega 
you  are  writing  a  straight  drama  or  a  melod 
keep  your  playlet  straight  drama  or  melodran 
the  way  through.  Go  over  your  playlet  with  th 
of  a  relentless  critic  and  make  sure  that  you 
not  raised  your  genres,  which  only  in  the  rarest 
can  be  done  effectively. 

5.     Are  You  Sure  Your  AclJon  Is  All  VUid 

Finally,  if  every  other  investigation  has  faili 
develop  the  needed  punch,  go  over  your  playlet 
to  see  if  it  is  possible  that  you  have  erred  ii 
first  principle  of  the  art.     If  you  have  permitted 
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6.     The  Punch  Secured. 

But  long  before  you  have  exhausted  these  sugges- 
tions you  will  have  developed  your  punch.  Your 
punch  has  risen  out  of  your  material  —  if  you  possess 
the  sense  of  the  dramatic.  If  the  punch  has  not 
developed  —  with  a  series  of  minor  punches  that  all 
contribute  to  the  main  design  oi  the  "heart  wallop" 
—  there  is  something  wrong  with  your  material. 

But  even  a  realization  of  this  ought  not  to  discour- 
age you,  for  there  are  instances  every  day  of  well- 
known  playwrights  who  have  chosen  the  wrong 
material.  We  all  have  seen  these  plays.  You  must 
do  as  they  do  —  cast  your  playlet  aside  and  begin 
anew  with  new  material.  The  man  who  keeps  at  it 
is  the  only  one  who  wins  —  but  he  must  keep  at  it 
with  the  right  stuff. 

IV.    Selecting  a  Profek  Title 

When  you  have  trimmed  your  playlet  by  cutting  off 
a//, the.  trimmings,  your  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  a 
title.  More  than  likely  you  have  selected  your  Utie 
long  before  you  have  written  "  curtain "  —  it  is  pos- 
sible a  title  sprang  into  your  mind  out  of  the  germ 
idea.  But  even  then,  you  ought  now  to  select  the 
proper  tiUe. 

I.     What  is  a  Proper  Title? 

A  proper  titie  is  one  that  both  names  a  playlet  and 
condsdy  su^ests  more  than  it  tells.    For  instance, 
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"The  System"  suggests  a  problem  vital  to  all  iHg 
cities  —  because  the  word  "system"  was  on  every- 
body's tongue  at  the  time.  "The  Lollard"  piques 
curiosity  —  what  is  a  "lollard,"  you  are  inclined  to 
want  to  know;  it  also  carries  a  suggestion  of  whim- 
sicality. "The  Villain  Still  Pursued  Her,"  tells  as 
plainly  as  a  whole  paragraph  could  that  the  pla^t 
is  a  travesty,  making  fun  of  the  old  blood-and-thun- 
der  melodrama.  "In  and  Out"  is  a  short,  snappy, 
curiosity-piquing  name;  it  is  a  title  that  hangs  out 
a  sign  like  a  question  mark.  "Kick  In"  is  of  the 
same  class,  but  with  the  added  touch  of  slang.  "War 
Brides"  is  another  luring  title,  and  one  that  at- 
tracts on  frankly  dramatic  and  "problem"  grounds. 
"Youth"  is  a  title  that  suggests  much  more  than  it 
tells  — it  connotes  almost  anything.  "Blackmail"  has 
the  punch  of  drama  and  suggests  "atmosphere"  as 
well.  But  these  are  enough  to  establish  the  fact  that 
a  good  title  is  one  which  suggests  more  than  it  tells. 
A  good  title  frankly  advertises  the  wares  within, 
yet  wakens  eager  curiosity  to  see  what  those  wares 
are. 

2.     What  is  an  Improper  TiUet 

An  improper  title,  first,  is  one  that  does  not  pre- 
cisely &t  a  playlet  as  a  name;  or  second,  that  tells  too 
much.  For  instance,  "Sweets  to  the  Sweet"  is  the 
title  of  a  playlet  whose  only  reason  for  being  so 
named  is  because  the  young  man  brings  the  girl 
a  box  of  candy  —  it  does  not  name  the  playlet  at 
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all  precisely,  its  coDDOtation  is  misleading.  Do  not 
choose  a  title  just  because  it  is  pretty.  Make  your 
title  really  express  the  personality  of  your  playlet. 
But  more  important  still,  do  not  let  your  title  tell 
too  much.  If  "The  Bomb"  were  called  "The  Trap," 
much  of  the  effect  of  the  surprise  would  be  discounted, 
and  the  unmasking  of  the  detective  who  confesses  to 
throwing  the  bomb  to  trap  the  real  criminal  would 
come  as  something  expected.  In  a  word,  be  most 
careful  not  to  select  a  title  that  "  gives  it  all 
away." 

3.    Other  TiOe  Considerations 

A  short  title  seems  to  be  the  playlet  fashion  today; 
but  tomorrow  the  two-  or  three-word  title  may  grow 
to  a  four-  or  five-word  name.  Yet  it  will  never  be 
amiss  to  make  a  title  short. 

This  same  law  of  good  use  points  to  a  similar  varia- 
tion in  the  context  of  even  the  short  title  —  I  mean 
that  every  little  while  there  develops  a  fad  for  certain 
words.  There  may  at  any  time  spring  up  a  wide  use 
of  words  like  "girl,"  or  "fun,"  or  color  words,  like 
"red"  or  "purple"  or  "blond."  But  your  close 
study  of  the  vaudeville  of  the  moment  will  show  you 
when  these  fad-words  may  be  used  advantageously 
in  a  tiUe. 

You  need  never  worry  over-long  about  a  title  for 
your  playlet  if  you  put  the  emphasis  in  your  own 
mind  upon  the  fact  that  your  title  is  an  advertise- 
ment. 
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keep  ihem  tensely  interested  in  how  it  is  gc 
happen.  And  you  prepare  your  audience  by  i 
fully  preserved  balance  between  the  promise  ai 
performance  for  the  one  big  point  of  the 
which  changes  the  relations  of  the  characters  t 
olhcr. 

After  you  have  shown  the  change  as  happ 
you  punch  home  the  fact  that  it  has  happenet 
withhold  your  completing  card  untU  the  finisl 
your  finish  you  play  the  final  card  and  account  f 
last  loose  strand  of  the  plot,  with  a  speed  that 
not  detract  from  your  effect  of  complete  satisfa 

In  seeking  to  "punch  up"  your  playlet,  y< 
over  every  word,  every  bit  of  characterization, 
moment  of  action,  and  eliminate  single  words, 
speeches,  entire  scenes,  to  cut  down  the  playl 
the  meat,  seeking  for  lost  punches  particularly  i 
faults  of  keeping  secrets  that  should  be  instantb 
closed,  and  in  the  too  frank  disclosures  of  si 
that  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  beginning.  And  o 
this  re-writing  there  rises  into  view  the  "heart 
lop"  which  first  attracted  you. 

Finnllv    wh-K   -"*"-  -!—'-•   ---'■•■- 
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is  not  yet  done.  You  watch  it  in  rehearsal,  and  dur- 
ing the  "breaking  in"  weeks  you  cut  it  here,  change 
it  there,  make  a  plot-line  do  double  duty  as  a  laugh- 
line  in  this  spot,  take  away  a  needless  word  from 
another  —  until  your  playlet  flashes  a  flawless  gem 
from  the  stage.  The  final  effect  in  the  medium  of 
expression  for  which  you  write  it  is  UNITY.  Every 
part  —  acting,  dialogue,  action  —  blends  in  a  perfect 
whole.  Not  even  one  word  may  be  taken  away 
without  disturbing  the  total  effect  of  its  vital  oneness. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE    ELEUEMTS    OF    A    SUCCESSTUL    ONE-ACT    ICUSICAI. 
COMEDY 

If  you  were  asked,  "What  is  a  one-act  musical 
comedy?"  you  might  answer:  "Let's  see,  a  one-act 
musical  comedy  is  —  is  —  .  Well,  all  I  remember  is 
a  lot  of  pretty  girls  who  changed  their  clothes  every 
few  minutes,  two  lovers  who  sang  about  the  moon,  a 
funny  couple  and  a  whole  lot  of  music." 

HazyP  Not  at  all.  This  is  really  a  dear  and 
reasonably  correct  definition  of  the  average  one-act 
musical  comedy,  for  this  type  of  act  is  usually  about 
fifty  per  cent,  girl,  twenty  per  cent,  costumes  and 
scenery,  twenty-five  per  cent,  music,  and  usually, 
but  not  always,  five  per  cent,  comedy.  A  musical 
comedy,  therefore,  is  not  music  and  comedy  —  it  is 
girls  and  music.  That  is  why  the  trade  name  of 
this,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  vaudeville  acts,  is 
—  "a  girl-act." 

It  was  the  girl-act,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
one  style  of  act,  that  helped  to  build  vaudeville  up  to 
its  present  high  standing.  On  nearly  every  bill  of 
the  years  that  are  past  there  was  a  girl-act.  It  is  a 
form  of  entertainment  that  pleases  young  and  old,  and 
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the  acts  had  been  playing  some  weeks.  And  I  attrib- 
ute whatever  success  they  have  had  later  in  the  best 
vaudeville  theatres  to  the  improvements  I  have  made 
during  their  'breaking  in'  periods." 

To  sum  up:  While  no  two  writers  ever  have  writ- 
ten and  never  will  write  a  playlet  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  the  wise  beginner  chooses  for  his  first  play- 
let a  comedy  theme.  Your  germ  idea  you  express  in 
a  single  short  sentence  which  you  consider  as  the 
problem  of  your  playlet,  to  be  solved  logically,  clearly 
and  conclusively.  Instinct  for  the  dramatic  leads 
you  to  lift  out  from  life's  flowing  stream  of  events  the 
separate  incidents  you  require  and  to  dovetul  them 
into  a  plot  which  tells  the  story  simply  by  means  of 
characters  and  dialogue  skillfully  blended  into  an  in- 
divisible whole,  flashing  with  revealing  meaning  and 
ending  with  complete  satisfaction. 

After  you  have  thought  out  your  playlet,  you  set 
down  so  much  of  it  as  you  feel  is  necessary  in  the 
form  of  a  scenario.  But  you  do  not  consider  this 
scenario  as  unchangeable.  Rather  you  judge  the  value 
of  the  idea  by  the  freedom  with  which  it  grows  in 
effectiveness.  And  while  this  process  is  going  on,  you 
carefully  select  the  basic  points  in  the  beginiung  of 
the  story  that  must  be  brought  out  prominently. 

Then  you  develop  the  story  by  making  the  points 
that  foreshadow  your  "big"  scene  stand  out  so  as 
to  weave  the  enthralling  power  of  suspense.  You 
let  your  audience  guess  What  is  going  to  happen,  but 
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Between  the  opening  and  the  dosing  ensembles 
there  is  usually  one  other  ensemble  number,  and 
sometimes  two.  And  between  these  three  or  four 
ensembles  there  are  usually  one  or  two  single  num- 
bers —  solos  by  a  man  or  a  woman  —  and  a  duet, 
or  a  trio,  or  a  quartet.  These  form  the  musical 
element  of  the  one-act  musical  comedy. 

3,    Scenery  and  Costumes  —  The  Picture-Elements 

While  the  one-act  musical  comedy  may  be  played 
in  one  set  of  scenery  only,  it  very  often  happens  that 
there  are  two  or  three  different  scenes.  The  act  may 
open  in  One,  as  did  Joe  Hart's  "If  We  Said  What  We 
Thought,"  and  then  go  into  Full  Stage;  or  it  may 
open  in  Full  Stage,  go  into  One  for  a  little  musical 
number,  and  then  go  back  into  a  different  full-stage 
scene  for  its  finish.  It  may  even  be  divided  into 
three  big  scenes  —  each  played  in  a  different  set  — 
with  two  interesting  numbers  in  One,  if  time  per- 
mits, or  the  act  be  planned  to  make  its  appeal  by  spec- 
tacular effects. 

Very  often,  as  in  Lasky's  "A  Night  on  a  House- 
boat," a  big  set-piece  or  a  trick  scene  is  used  to  give 
an  effect  of  difference,  although  the  entire  act  is 
played  without  dropping  a  curtain. 

To  sum  up  the  idea  behind  the  use  of  musical 
comedy  scenery:  it  is  designed  to  present  an  effect  of 
bigness  —  to  make  the  audience  feel  they  are  viewing 
a  "production." 
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The  same  thought  is  behind  the  continual  costume 
changes  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  one-act 
musical  comedy  effect.  For  each  ensemble  number 
the  girls'  costumes  are  changed.  If  there  are  three 
ensembles  there  are  three  costumes,  and  four  changes 
if  there  are  four  ensembles.  Needless  to  say,  it 
sometimes  keeps  the  girls  hustling  every  minute  the 
act  is  in  progress,  changing  from  one  costume  to 
another,  and  taking  that  one  oS  to  don  a  third  or  a 
fourth. 

The  result  in  spectacular  effect  is  as  though  a  scene 
were  changed  every  time  an  ensemble  number  is 
sung.  Furthermore,  the  lights  are  so  contrived  as  to 
add  to  this  effect  of  difference,  and  the  combination  of 
different  colors  playing  over  different  costumes,  mov- 
ing about  in  different  sets,  forms  an  ever-changing 
I»cture   delightfully   pleasing  and   big. 

Now,  as  the  musical  comedy  depends  for  its  appeal 
upon  musical  volume,  numbers  of  people,  sometimes 
shifting  scenery,  a  kaleidoscopic  effect  of  pretty  girls 
■  in  ever  changing  costumes  and  dancing  about  to 
catchy  music,  it  does  not  have  to  lean  upon  a  fas- 
cinating plot  or  brilliant  dialogue,  in  order  to  succeed. 
But  of  course,  as  we  shall  see,  a  good  story  and  tunny 
dialogue  make  a  good  musical  comedy  better. 

3.     The  Element  of  Plot 

If  your  memory  and  my  recollection  of  numerous 
musical  comedies  of  both  the  one-act  and  the  longer 
production  of  the  legitimate  stage  are  to  be  trusted, 
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a  plot  is  something  sot  vital  to  the  success  ti  a 
musical  comedy.  Indeed,  it  is  actually  true  that 
many  a  musical  comedy  has  failed  because  the  empha- 
sis was  placed  on  plot  rather  than  on  a  skeleton  of  a 
story  which  showed  the  larger  elements  to  the  best 
advantage.  Therefore  I  present  the  plot  element  of 
the  average  one-act  musical  comedy  thus: 

Whereas  the  opening  and  the  finish  of  the  playlet 
are  two  of  its  most  difficult  parts  to  write,  in  the 
musical  comedy  the  beginning  and  the  finish  are  ready- 
made  to  the  writer's  hand.  However  anxious  he  may 
be  to  introduce  a  novel  twist  of  plot  at  the  end,  the 
writer  is  debarred  from  doing  so,  because  he  must 
finish  with  an  ensemble  number  where  the  appeal  is 
made  by  numbers  of  people,  costumes,  pretty  girls 
and  music.  At  the  beginning,  however,  the  writer 
may  be  as  unconventional  as  he  pleases  —  providing 
he  does  not  take  too  long  to  bring  on  his  first  en- 
semble, and  so  disappoint  his  audience,  who  are  wait- 
ing for  the  music  and  the  girls.  Therefore  the 
writer  must  be  content  to  "tag  on"  his  plot  to  an 
opening  nearly  always  —  if  not  always  —  indicated, 
and  to  round  his  plot  out  into  an  almost  invariably 
specified  ending. 

Between  the  opening  and  the  closing  ensembles  the 
writer  has  to  figure  on  at  least  one,  and  may  be  more, 
ensembles,  and  a  solo  and  a  duet,  or  a  trio  and  a 
quartet,  or  other  combinations  of  these  musical  ele- 
ments. These  demands  restrict  his  plot  still  further. 
He  must  Indeed  make  his  plot  so  slight  that  it  will 
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lead  out  from  and  blend  into  the  overshadowing  stage 
effects.  Necessarily,  his  plot  must  first  serve  the 
demands  of  scenery  and  musical  numbers  —  then 
and  only  then  may  his  plot  be  whatever  he  can 
make  it. 

The  one  important  rule  for  the  making  of  a  musical  { 
comedy  plot  is   this:  The  plot   of   a  one-act   musical  \ 
comedy  should  be  considered  as  made  up  of  story  and 
comedy  elements  so  spaced  that  the  time  necessary  for 
setting  scenery  and  changing  costumes  is  neither  too    , 
long  nor  too  short. 

More  than  one  dress  rehearsal  on  the  night  before 
opening  has  been  wisely  devoted  to  the  precise  re- 
hearsing of  musical  numbers  and  costume  changes 
only.  The  dialogue  was  never  even  hastily  spoken. 
The  entire  effort  was  directed  to  making  the  entran- 
ces and  exits  of  the  chorus  and  principals  on  time. 
"For,"  the  producer  cannily  reasons,  "if  they  slip  up 
on  the  dialogue  they  can  fake  it  —  but  the  slightest 
wait  on  a  musical  number  will  seem  like  a  mortal 
wound." 

If  you  recall  any  of  Jesse  L.  Lasky's  famous  musi- 
cal acts,  "A  Night  at  the  Country  Club,"  "At  the 
Waldorf,"  "The  Love  Waltz,"  "The  Song  Shop" 
(these  come  readily  to  mind,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  recall  even  one  incident  of  any  of  their  plots), 
you  will  reaJize  how  important  is  the  correct  timing 
of  musical  niunbers.  You  will  also  understand  how 
unimportant  to  a  successful  vaudeville  musical  com- 
edy is  its  plot. 
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4-     Shiry   Told  by  SUualiens,  Na  by  Dialonie 

As  there  is  do  time  for  studied  character  analysis 
and  plot  expositioD,  and  little  time  for  dialogue,  the 
story  of  a  musical  comedy  must  be  told  by  broad 
strokes.  When  you  read  "A  Persian  Garden," 
selected  for  full  reproduction  in  the  Appendix  because 
it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  well-balanced  mvai- 
cal  comedy  plot  ever  seen  in  vaudeville,  you  will 
understand  why  go  careful  a  constructionist  as  Edgar 
Allan  Woolf  begins  his  act  with  the  following  broad 
stroke: 

The  opening  chorus  has  been  sung,  and  instantly 
an  old  man's  voice  is  heard  off  stage.  Then  all  the 
chorus  girls  run  up  and  say,  "Oh,  here  comes  the 
old  Sheik  now." 

Again,  when  Paul  wishes  to  be  alone  with  Rose, 
Mr.  Woolf  makes  Paul  turn  to  Phil  and  say,  "  What 
did  I  tell  you  to  do?"  Then  Phil  seizes  Mrs.  Schuyler 
and  runs  her  off  the  stage  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Woolf's  skill  built  this  very  broad  stroke  up 
into  a  comedy  exit  good  for  a  laugh,  but  you  and 
I  have  seen  other  exits  where  the  comedy  was 
lacking  and  the  mechanics  stood  out  even  more 
boldly. 

So  we  see  that  the  same  time-restriction  which 
makes  a  musical  comedy  plot  a  skeleton,  also  makes 
the  exits  and  entrances  and  the  dialogue  and  every 
happening  structurally  a  skeleton  so  loosely  jointed 
that  it  would  rattle  horribly  —  were  it  not  for  the 
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beautiful  covering  of  the  larger  effects  of  costumes, 
scenery  and  music.  Therefore  the  overshadowing 
necessity  for  speed  makes  admissible  in  the  musical 
comedy  broad  strokes  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
anywhere  else. 

It  is  by  willingly  granting  this  necessary  license 
that  the  audience  is  permitted  to  enjoy  many  single 
musical  numbers  and  delightful  ensembles  within  the 
time-limits  vaudeville  can  afford  for  any  one  act.  So 
we  see  why  it  is  —  to  return  to  the  bald  expository 
statement  with  which  this  division  begins  —  that  the 
writer  must  consider  his  story  and  his  comedy  scenes 
only  as  time-fillers  to  make  the  waits  between  musical 
numbers  pleasantly  interesting  and  laughter-worth- 
while. 

5,     The  Comedy  Element 

Plainly  recognizing  the  quickness  with  which  one 
character  must  be  brought  on  the  stage  and  taken  off 
again,  and  thoroughly  appreciating  that  whatever  is 
done  between  the  musical  numbers  must  be  speedily 
dismissed,  let  us  now  see  what  forms  of  comedy  are 
possible. 

Obviously  the  comedy  cannot  depend  upon  delicate  i 
shades.  It  must  be  the  sort  of  comedy  that  is  physi-  I 
cal  rather  than  mental.  Slap-stick  comedy  would  I 
seem  to  be  the  surest  to  succeed. 

But  while  this  is  true,  there  is  no  need  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  slap-stick  brand  of  humor.  For 
instance,  while  we  find  in  "A  Persian  Garden"  one 
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whole  comedy  scene  built  on  the  killing  of  mo 
toes  on  Phil's  face  —  certainly  the  slap-stick  bi 
even  though  a  hand  delivers  the  slap  —  we 
have    the    comedy    of    character    in    Mrs.   Schuy 

Comedy  rising  directly  out  of  and  dependent  u 
plot,  however,  is  not  ihc  sort  of  comedy  that  usu 
gives  the  best  results,  because  plot  is  nearly  ain 
I  subservient  to  the  musical  and  picture  making 
1  ments.  But  the  comedy  element  of  plot  may  be  mi 
to  run  throughout  and  can  be  used  with  good  e9( 
if  it  is  the  kind  that  is  easily  dismissed  and  brou) 
back.  This  is  why  so  many  musical  comedies  hs 
made  use  of  plots  hinged  on  mistaken  identity,  Kit 
and  Princesses  in  masquerade,  and  wives  and  h' 
bands  anxiously  avoiding  each  other  and  fore^ 
meeting  unexpectedly. 

Still,  plot-comedy  may  be  depended  upon  for 
least  one  big  scene,  if  the  idea  is  big  enough.  I 
instance,  the  internationally  successful  "The  Nak 
Truth"  possessed  a  plot  that  was  big  enough  to  cai 
the   musical   comedy   on   Dlot-intoi-f''    -'---     " 
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Tlie  musical  elemeat  of  this  delightful  vaudeville 
form  makes  certain  other  humorous  acts  fit  into  the 
musical  comedy  structure.  For  iastance,  if  the  com- 
edy character  is  left  alone  00  the  stage,  he  can  with 
perfect  propriety  deliver  a  short  monologue.  Or  he 
may  do  anything  else  that  will  win  laughter  and 
applause. 

And  the  two-act,  even  more  perfectly  than  the 
monologue,  fits  into  the  musical  comedy.  No  matter 
what  the  two-act  is,  if  it  is  short  and  humorous,  it 
may  be  used  for  one  of  the  ornamental  time-gap 
stoppers.  A  quarrel  scene  may  be  just  what  is 
needed  to  fill  out  and  advance  the  plot.  But  more 
often,  the  flirtation  two-act  is  the  form  that  best 
suits,  for  the  nature  of  the  musical  comedy  seems 
best  expressed  by  love  and  Its  romantic  moments. 
Indeed,  the  flirtation  two-act  is  often  a  little  musical 
comedy  in  itself,  minus  a  background  of  girls.  As  an 
example,  take  Louis  Weslyn's  very  successful  two-act, 
"After  the  Shower."'  You  can  easily  imagine  all  the 
other  girls  in  the  camping  party  appearing,  to  act  as 
the  chorus.  Then  suppply  a  talkative  chaperon,  and 
you  have  only  to  add  her  comical  husband  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  musical  comedy  offering. 

So  we  see  once  more  that  the  one-act  musical 
comedy  is  the  result  of  assembling,  rather  than  of 
writing.  There  is  no  need  of  adding  even  one  instruc- 
tion paragraph  here. 

Before  we  take  up  the  one  or  two  hints  on  writing 
'  See  the  Appaidix. 
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that  would  seem  to  present  themselves  in  bel[rful 
guise,  you  should  read  Edgar  Allan  Wootf's  "A 
Persian  Garden."  Turn  to  the  ^)pendix  and  this 
act  will  show  you  clearly  how  the  writer  welds 
these  different  vaudeville  forms  into  one  perfect 
whole. 


CHAPTER  XX 

PUTTING   TOGETHER   THE   ONE-ACT   MUSICAL   COUEDY 

WITH 

HINTS  ON  MAKING  THE  BUKLESQUE  TAB 

Unless  you  have  a  definite  order  to  write  a  one-act 
musical  comedy,  it  would  seem,  from  the  compara- 
tively small  part  the  writer  has  in  the  final  effect, 
that  the  novice  had  better  not  write  the  musical 
comedy  at  all.  Although  this  would  appear  to  be 
dear,  from  the  discussion  of  the  elements  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  I  want  to  make  it  even  more  emphatic 
by  saying  that  more  than  once  I  have  written  a 
musical  comedy  act  for  the  "small  time"  in  a  few 
hours  —  and  have  then  spent  weeks  dovetailing  it  to 
fit  the  musical  numbers  introduced  and  whipping  the 
whole  act  into  the  aspect  of  a  "production." 

But  there  is  one  time  when  even  the  amateur  may 
write  a  musical  comedy  —  when  he  has  a  great  idea. 
But  I  do  not  mean  the  average  musical  comedy  idea 
—  I  mean  such  an  idea  as  that  which  made  "The 
Naked  Truth"  so  successful.  And  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  possess  such  an  idea,  I  offer  a  few  hints 
that  may  prove  helpful  in  casting  your  idea  into 
smooth  musical  comedy  form. 
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As  I  have  already  discussed  plot  in  the  chaptos 
devoted  to  the  playlet,  and  have  taken  up  the  structure 
of  the  monologue  and  the  two-act  in  the  chapters  on 
those  forms,  there  is  now  no  need  for  considering 
"writing"  at  all  save  for  a  »ngle  hint.  Yet  even  this 
one  suggestion  deals  less  with  the  formal  "writing" 
element  than  with  the  "feel"  of  the  material.  It  is 
stated  rather  humorously  by  Thomas  J.  Gray,  ^o  has. 
written  many  successful  one-act  musical  comedies,  vary- 
ing in  style  from  "  Gus  Edwards'  School  Boys  and 
Girls"  to  "The  Vaudeville  Revue  of  1915"  —  a  musical 
travesty  on  prevailing  ideas  —  and  the  books  of  a  few 
long  musical  successes,  from  comedy  scenes  in  "Watch 
your  Step"  to  "Ned  Waybum's  Town  Tcqiics,"  that 
"  Musical  comedy,  from  a  vaudeville  standpoint,  and 
a  'Broadway'  or  two-dollar  standpoint,  are  two  different 
things.  A  writer  has  to  treat  them  in  entirely  different 
ways,  as  a  doctor  would  two  different  patients  suffer- 
ing from  the  same  ailment.  In  vaudeville  an  author 
has  to  remember  that  nearly  everyone  in  the  audience 
has  some  one  particular  favorite  on  the  bill  —  you 
have  to  write  something  funny  enough  to  please  the 
admirers  of  the  acrobat,  the  magician,  the  dancer, 
the  dramatic  artist,  the  rag-time  singer  and  the  moving 
pictures.  But  in '  Broadway '  musical  comedy  it  is  easier 
to  please  the  audiences  because  they  usually  know 
what  the  show  is  about  before  they  buy  their  tickets, 
and  thqr  know  what  to  expect.  That's  why  you  can 
tell  ' vaudeville  stuff '  in  a  'Broadway'  show  —  it's  the 
lines  the  audience  laugh  at. 
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"  To  put  it  in  a  different  way,  let  me  say  that  while 
in  two-doUar  mudcal  comedy  you  can  get  by  with  '  smart 
lines'  and  snickers,  in  vaudeville  musical  comedy  you 
have  to  go  deeper  than  the  lip-laughter.  You  must 
waken  the  laughter  that  lies  deep  down  and  rises  in 
appreciative  roars.  It  is  in  ability  to  create  ^tuations 
that  will  produce  this  type  of  laughter  that  the  one-act 
musical  comedy  writer's  success  lies." 

1.     An  Average  One-Act  Musical  Comedy  Recipe 

While  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  open  a 
musical  comedy  with  an  ensemble  number,  many  fine 
acts  do  so  open.  And  the  ensemble  finish  seems  to 
be  the  rule.  Therefore  let  us  assume  that  you  wish 
to  form  your  musical  comedy  on  this  usual  style.  As 
your  act  should  run  anywhere  from  thirty  to  fifty 
minutes,  and  as  your  opening  number  will  consume 
scarcely  two  minutes,  and  your  closing  ensemble  per- 
haps three,  you  have  —  on  a  thirty-five  minute  basis 
—  thirty  minutes  in  which  to  bring  in  your  third 
ensemble,  your  other  musical  numbers  and  your 
dialogue. 

The  third  ensemble  —  probably  a  chorus  number, 
with  the  tenor  or  the  ingenue,  or  both,  working  in 
front  of  the  chorus  —  will  consume  anywhere  from 
five  to  seven  minutes.  Then  your  solo  will  take 
about  three  minutes.  And  if  you  have  a  duet  or  a 
trio,  count  four  minutes  more.  So  you  have  about 
eighteen  minutes  for  your  plot  and  comedy  —  includ- 
ing spedaltiea. 
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While  these  time  hints  are  obviously  not  exact, 
they  are  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  you  should  time 
everything  which  enters  into  your  act.  And  having 
timed  your  musical  elements  by  some  such  rough 
standard  as  this  —  or,  better  still,  by  slowly  reading 
your  lyrics  as  though  you  were  unging — you  should 
set  down  for  your  own  guidance  a  schedule  that  will 
look  something  like  this: 

Opening  ensemble 2  minutes 

DUlogue    |I.°'"i'™8/'°'' 

"         [  First  Comedy  Scenes 4 

Solo 3        " 

_..  ,  /  Comedy  and 

""'"S""    (spedaliies s       " 

Ensemble  number S       " 

I  Specialties,  Comedy.  Plot 
climax  —  perhaps  a  "big" 
love  scene,  leading   into  ...  7        " 

Duet 4 

f  Plot  Solution  —  the 
Dialogue    I  final  arrangement 

\  of  characters    2       " 

Closing  ensemble 3       '' 

3S  " 
Of  course  this  imaginary  schedule  is  not  the  only 
schedule  that  can  be  used;  also  bear  firmly  in  mind 
that  you  may  make  any  arrangement  of  your  ele- 
ments that  you  desire,  within  the  musical  comedy 
form.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  am  never  tired  of  saying, 
that  a  rigid  adherence  to  any  existing  form  of  vaude- 
ville act  is  as  likely  to  be  disastrous  as  a  too  wild 
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deaire  to  be  original.  Be  as  unconventional  as  you 
can  be  within  the  necessary  conventional  limits. 
This  is  the  way  to  success. 

You  have  your  big  idea,  and  you  have  the  safe, 
conventional  ensemble  opening,  or  a  semi-ensemble 
novelty  opening.  Also  you  have  a  solo  number  for 
the  tenor  or  the  ingenue,  with  the  chorus  working 
behind  them.  Finally  you  have  your  ensemble 
ending.  Now,  within  these  boundaries,  arrange  your 
solo  and  duet  —  or  dispense  with  them,  as  you  feel 
best  fits  your  plot  and  your  comedy.  Develop  your 
story  by  comedy  situations  —  don't  depend  upon 
lines.  Place  your  big  scene  in  the  last  big  dialogue 
space  —  the  seven  minutes  of  the  foregoing  schedule 
—  and  then  bring  your  act  to  an  end  with  a  great  big 
musical  finish. 

3.     Timing  the  Costume  Changes 

Although  the  schedule  given  allows  plenty  of  time 
for  costume  changes,  you  must  not  consider  your 
schedule  as  a  ready-made  formula.  Read  it  and  learn 
the  lesson  it  points  out  —  then  cast  it  aside.  Test 
every  minute  of  your  act  by  the  test  of  time.  Be 
especially  careful  to  give  your  chorus  and  your  prin- 
cipal characters  time  to  make  costume  changes. 

In  gauging  the  minutes  these  changes  will  take, 
time  yourself  in  making  actual  changes  of  clothing. 
Remember  that  you  must  allow  one  minute  to  get 
to  the  dressing  room  and  return  to  the  stage.  But 
do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  first 
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test  you  make  in  changing  your  own  clothes  will 
be  the  actual  time  it  will  take  experienced  dress- 
ers to  change.  You  yourself  can  cut  down  your 
time  record  by  practice  —  and  your  clothes  are  not 
equipped  with  time-saving  fasteners.  Furthermore,  it 
often  happens  that  the  most  complicated  dress  is 
worn  in  the  first  scene  and  a  very  quick  change  is 
prepared  for  by  under-dressing  —  that  is,  wearing 
some  of  the  garments  of  the  next  change  under  the 
pretentious  over-garments  of  the  preceding  scene. 
These  are  merely  stripped  off  and  the  person  is  ready 
dressed  to  go  back  on  the  stage  in  half  a  minute. 

But  precise  exactness  in  costume  changes  need  not 
worry  you  very  much.  If  you  have  been  reasonably 
exact,  the  producer  —  upon  whom  the  costume 
changes  and  the  costumes  themselves  depend  —  will 
add  a  minute  of  dialogue  here  or  take  away  a  minute 
there,  to  make  the  act  run  as  it  should. 

3.     The  Production  Song 

Certain  songs  lend  themselves  more  readily  to 
effective  staging,  and  these  are  called  "production 
songs."  For  instance:  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band" 
could  be  —  and  often  was  —  put  on  with  a  real 
band.  The  principal  character  could  sing  the  first 
verse  and  the  chorus  alone.  Then  the  chorus  girls 
could  come  out  in  regimentals,  each  one  "playing" 
some  instrument  —  the  music  faked  by  the  orchestra 
or  produced  by  "  zobos "  —  and  when  they  were  ail  on 
the  stage,  the  chorus  could  be  played  again  with 
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rousmg  effect.  During  the  second  verse,  sung  as  a 
solo,  the  gills  could  act  out  the  lines.  Then  with  the 
repetition  of  the  chorus,  they  could  produce  funny 
characteristic  effects  on  the  instruments.  And  then 
tbey  could  all  exit  —  waiting  for  the  audience  to 
bring  them  back  for  the  novelties  the  audience  would 
expect  to  be  introduced  in  an  encore. 

This  is  often  the  way  a  "popular  song"  is 
"plugged"  in  cabarets,  musical  comedies,  burlesque, 
and  in  vaudeville.  It  is  made  so  attractive  that  it  is 
repeated  again  and  again  —  and  so  drummed  into  the 
ears  of  the  audience  that  they  go  out  whistling  it. 
Ned  Waybum  demonstrated  this  in  his  vaudeville  act 
"Staging  an  Act."  He  took  a  commonplace  melody 
and  built  it  up  into  a  production  —  tiien  the  audience 
liked  it.  George  Cohan  did  precisely  the  same  thing 
in  his  "Hello,  Broadway";  taking  a  silly  lyric  and  a 
melody,  be  told  the  audience  he  was  going  to  make 
'em  like  it;  and  be  did — by  "producing"  it. 

But  not  every  "popular  song"  lends  itself  to  pro- 
duction treatment.  For  instance,  how  would  you 
go  about  producing  "When  it  Strikes  Home"?  How 
would  you  stage  "  When  I  Lost  You"?  Or  —  to  show 
you  that  serious  songs  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  may  not  be  producible  —  how  would  you  put 
on  "Ob,  How  that  German  Could  Love"?  Of  course 
you  could  bring  the  chorus  on  in  couples  and  have 
them  sing  such  a  sentimental  song  to  each  other — but 
that  would  not,  in  the  fullest  sense,  be  producing  it. 
'    Just  as  not  every  "popular  song"  can  be  pro- 
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aced,  so  not  every  production  song  can  be  mad 
jpular.  You  have  never  whistled  that  song  pro 
need  in  "Staging  an  Act,"  nor  have  you  eve 
hisilfd  Cohan's  song  from  "  Hello,  Broadway."  I 
ley  ever  had  any  names  I  have  forgotten  them,  bu 
le  audience  liked  them  immensely  at  the  time. 

As  many  production  songs  are  good  only  for  stag 
jrposes,  and  therefore  are  not  a  source  of  muc 
lancial  profit  to  iheir  writers,  there  is  no  need  for  m 
>  describe  their  special  differences  and  the  way  t 
J  about  writing  them.  Furthermore,  their  element 
■e  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  song  - 
ith  the  exception  that  each  chorus  is  fitted  wit 
.Serent  catch  lines  in  the  place  of  the  regular  punc 
les,  and  there  may  be  any  number  of  different  verses 

Now  having  your  "big"  idea,  and  having  built  i 
p  with  your  musical  elements  carefully  spaced  t 
low  for  costume  changes,  perhaps  having  mad 
Dur  comedy  rise  out  of  the  monologue  and  the  twt 
:t  to  good  plot  advantage,  and  having  develope 
3ur  story  to  its  climax  in  the  last  part  of  your  aci 
Du  assemble  all  your  people,  join  the  loose  plot  end 
id  bring  your  musical  comedy  to  a  close  with 
lusinir  ensemble  finish. 
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is  used  to  identify  the  form  of  a  musical  comedy  act 
which  msy  run  longer  than  the  average  one-act  musi- 
cal comedy.  Although  a  tabloid  is  almost  invariably 
in  one  act,  it  is  hardly  ever  in  only  one  scene.  There 
are  usually  several  different  sets  used,  and  the  unin- 
terrupted forty-five  minutes,  or  even  more  than  an 
hour,  are  designed  to  give  a  greater  effect  of  bigness 
to  the  production. 

But  the  greatest  difference  between  the  one-act 
musical  comedy  and  the  burlesque  tab  does  not  lie 
in  playing-time,  nor  bigness  of  effect.  While  a  one- 
act  musical  comedy  is  usually  intended  to  be  made  up 
of  carefully  joined  and  new  humorous  situations,  the 
burlesque  tab  —  you  will  recall  the  definition  of  bur- 
lesque —  depends  upon  older  and  more  crude  humor, 

James  Madison,  whose  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  * 
has  been  chosen  as  showing  dearly  the  elements  pe- 
culiar to  the  burlesque  tab,  describes  the  difference  in 
this  way: 

"  Burlesque  does  not  depend  for  success  upon 
smoothly  joined  plot,  musical  numbers  or  pictorial 
effects.  Neither  does  it  depend  upon  lines.  Making 
its  appeal  particularly  to  those  who  like  their  humor 
of  the  elemental  kind,  the  burlesque  tab  often  uses 
slap-stick  comedy  methods.  Frankly  acknowledging 
this,  vaudeville  burlesque  nevertheless  makes  a  clean 
appeal.  It  does  not  countenance  either  word  or 
gesture  that  could  offend.  Since  its  purpose  is  to 
raise  uproarious  laughter,  it  does  not  take  time  to 
>  See  the  AiqieDdlx. 
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duced,  so  not  every  production  song  i 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

THE   MUSICAL   ELEMENTS    OF    THE    POPULAR    SONG 

The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  write  a  sor 
the  most  difficult,  to  write  a  song  that  will  be  pop 
lar.  I  do  DOt  mean  a  "p{^ular"  soi^,  but  a  so 
everybody  will  whistle  —  for  few  songs  written  for  t 
populace  really  become  songs  of  the  people,  T 
difference  between  poverty  and  opulence  in  the  bu 
ness  of  song-writing  is  —  whistling. 

What  is  the  difference,  then,  between  the  man  w 
can  "write  songs"  and  the  one  who  can  write  son 
everybody  will  whistle?  Wherein  lies  the  magi 
Here  is  the  difference,  unexplained  it  is  true,  but 
least  clearly  stated: 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  all  ov 
the  land  who  can  rhyme  with  facility.  Any  one 
them  can  take  almost  any  idea  you  suggest  off  han 
and  on  the  instant  sing  you  a  song  that  plays  up  tn 
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The  whistle  maker  is  the  one  who  can  rhyme  with 
perhaps  no  more  ease  than  these  others,  but  into  his 
song  he  is  able  to  instil  the  magic  —  sometimes. 

But  what  is  this  magic  that  makes  of  song-writing 
a  mystery  that  even  the  genius  cannot  unerringly 
solve  each  time  he  tries?  Not  for  one  moment  would 
I  have  you  believe  that  I  can  solve  the  mystery  for 
you.  If  I  could,  I  should  not  be  writing  this  chap- 
ter —  I  should  be  writing  a  song  that  could  not  fail 
of  the  greatest  sale  in  history.  Still,  with  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  profession  —  as  the 
prestidigitator  used  to  say  in  the  old  town  hall  when 
he  began  his  entertainment  —  I  may  be  able  to  lift 
the  outer  veils  of  the  unknown,  and  you  may  be  able 
to  face  the  problem  with  clearer-seeing  eyes. 

I  called  for  help  first  from  Irving  Berlin,  without 
doubt  the  most  successful  popular  song  writer  this 
country  has  ever  known;  then  the  assistance  of  phe- 
nomenally successful  writers  of  such  diverse  genius 
as  Charles  K.  Harris,  L.  Wolfe  Gilbert,  BaUard 
MacDonald,  Joe  McCarthy,  Stanley  Murphy,  and 
Anatol  Friedland,  was  asked  and  freely  given.  It  is 
from  their  observations,  as  well  as  from  my  own, 
that  the  following  elements  of  the  art  of  whistle- 
making  have  been  gathered. 

Although  we  are  interested  only  in  the  lyrics  of  the 
popular  song,  we  must  first  consider  the  music,  for  the 
lyric  writer  is  very  often  required  to  write  words  to 
music  that  has  already  been  written.  Therefore  he 
must  know  the  musical  elements  of  his  problem. 
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I.    Mwric  and  Words  are  Inseparahk 

Ttiink  of  any  popul&r  song-hit,  and  while  you  an 
recollecting  just  "how  it  goes,"  stand  back  ftom 
yourself  and  watch  your  mental  processes.  The 
words  of  the  title  first  pop  into  your  mind,  do  they 
not?  Then  do  not  you  find  yourself  whistUog  that 
part  of  the  music  fitted  to  those  words?  Conversdy, 
if  the  music  comes  into  your  mind  first,  the  words 
seem  to  sing  themselves.  Now  see  if  the  bars  of  music 
you  remember  and  whistle  first  are  not  the  notes 
fitted  to  the  title. 

If  these  observations  are  correct,  we  have  not 
only  proof  of  the  inseparable  quality  of  the  words 
and  the  music  of  a  popular  song,  but  also  evidence 
to  which  you  can  personally  testify  regarding  the 
foundations  of  lyric- writing. 

But  first  let  us  hear  what  Berlin  has  to  say  about 
the  inseparable  quality  of  words  and  music:  "The 
song  writer  who  writes  both  words  and  music,  has 
the  advantage  over  the  lyric  writer  who  must  fit  his 
words  to  somebody  else's  music  and  the  composer 
who  must  make  his  music  fit  someone  else's  words. 
Latitude  —  the  mother  of  novelty  —  is  denied  them, 
and  in  consequence  both  lyrics  and  melody  suffer. 
Since  I  write  both  words  and  music,  I  can  compose 
them  together  and  make  them  fit.  I  sacrifice  one 
for  the  other.  If  I  have  a  melody  I  want  to  use,  I 
plug  away  at  the  lyrics  until  I  make  them  fit  the 
best  parts  of  my  music,  and  vice  versa. 
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"For  instance:  'In  My  Harem'  first  came  to  me 
from  the  humorous  possibility  that  the  Greeks,  who 
at  that  time  were  fighting  with  the  Turks,  might  be 
the  cause  of  a  lot  of  harems  running  loose  in  Turkey. 
I  tried  to  fit  that  phrase  to  a  melody,  butjl  couldn't 
At  last  I  got  a  melody;  something  that  sounded 
catchy;  a  simple  '  dum-te-de-dum.*    I  had  it, 

In  my  bftrccn. 
In  my  huem. 

"With  'Ragtime  Violin'  I  had  the  phrase  and  no 
mudc.  I  got  a  few  bars  to  fit,  then  the  melody  made 
a  six-syllable  and  then  a  five-syllable  passage  neces- 
sary.   I  had  it: 

fiddle  upl    Fiddle  upl 
On  your  violin. 

"The  lyric  of  a  song  must  sing  the  music  and  the 
music  sing  the  words." 

Charles  K.  Harris,  who  wrote  the  great  popular 
success,  "After  the  Ball,"  so  far  back  in  the  early 
days  of  the  popular  song  that  some  consider  this 
song  the  foundation  of  the  present  business,  has 
followed  it  up  with  innumerable  successes.  Mr.  Harris 
has  this  to  say  on  the  same  point: 

"I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  collaborate  with 
anyone  in  writing  a  popular  song.  I  don't  believe 
one  man  can  write  the  words  and  another  the  music  ' 
A  man  can't  put  his  heart  in  another's  lyrics  or  music. 
To  set  a  musical  note  (or  each  word  of  a  song  b  not 
all  — the  note  must  fit  the  word." 
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But,  while  Mr.  Harris's  words  should 
as  the  expression  of  an  authority,  there 
siderable  evidence  that  points  the  othe 
to   mention  a  few  of   the   many  partne 
have  resulted  in    numerous   successes,  th 
Hams   and  Van    Alstyne,  who   followed 
Shade  of  the  Old  Apple  Tree"  with  a  & 
Ballard   MacDonald  aad  Harry  Carroll, 
"On  the  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  me 
of  a  remarkably  successful   brotherhood; 
Tilzer   with   his   ever   varying   collaborate 
Wolfe  Gilbert,  who  wrote  "Robert  E.  Let 
Koo,"   and   other   hits,   with   Louis   Muii 
collaborated    with    Anatol   Friedland    and 
producing  still  other  successes.     These  fei 
out  of  many  which  might  be  quoted,  sho 
persons  can  collaborate  in  writing  song-h 
the  main,  as  Mr.  Berlin  and  Mr.  Harris 
are  decided  advantages  when  words  and 
be  done  together  by  one  writer. 

Wha>    ig    absolutely    essential    to    the 
so  whirti    .";"    —  - ' 
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strels  to  know.  In  fact,  these  ore  all  the  suggestions 
on  the  writing  of  popular  muuc  that  I  have  been 
able  to  glean  from  many  years  of  curious  inquiry. 
I  believe  they  represent  practically,  if  not  quite,  all 
the  hints  that  can  be  given  on  this  subject.' 


One  Octave  is  the  Popular  Sang 


Range     \ 


The  popular  song  is  introduced  to  the  public  by 
vaudeville  performers,  cabaret  singers,  and  demon- 
strators, whose  voices  have  not  a  wide  range.  Even 
some  of  the  most  successful  vaudeville  stars  have 
not  extraordinary  voices.  Usually  the  vaudeville 
periormer  cannot  compass  a  range  of  much  more 
than  an  octave.  The  cabaret  singer  who  has  com- 
mand of  more  than  seven  notes  is  rare,  and  the 
demonstrator  in  the  department  store  and  the  five- 
and  ten-cent  store  usuaUy  has  a  voice  little  better 
than  the  person  who  purchases.  Therefore  the  com- 
poser of  a  song  is  restricted  to  the  range  of  one 
octave.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  song  is  written  tn 
"one-one,"  or  even  "one-two"  (one  or  two  notes 
more  than  an  octave),  but  even  such  "rangey"  songs 
make  use  of  these  notes  only  in  the  verses  and  con- 
fine the  chorus  to  a  single  octave.  But  in  the  end, 
the   necessity   for    the    composer's   writing    his   song 

I  Because  of  the  obvious  impoMibility  of  kdequatdy  lilM-iiMTig 
q'DCK^tion  and  kindred  purdy  technical  elemeiits,  mgUme  bu 
not  been  putJcuUrty  pointed  out.  The  elements  here  given  ue 
tliose  that  apfdy  to  ragtime  aa  well  aa  to  nearly  every  other  aort 
of  pc^ular  song. 
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within  one  octave  to  make  an  eflectii 
his  introducing  singers,  works  out  to  1 
The  average  voice  of  an  octave  range  is 
by  those  who  buy  popular  songs  to  sin 
Now  here  is  a  helpful  hint  and  anoth 
dence  from  the  music  angle,  to  emphasi 
sily  for  the  perfect  fitting  of  words  and 
me  state  it  as  Berhn  did,  in  an  article 
the  Green  Book  Magazine: 

1  3.    Melodies  Should  Go  Vp  on  Open 

I 

"Melodies  should  go  up  on  open  vo 
lyrics  —  A,  I  or  0.  E  is  half  open  and 
Going  up  on  a  closed  vowel  makes  enunciatii 
Experience  is  the  only  thing  warrani 
vince  beyond  doubt,  so  teat  this  rule  01 
piano.  Then  take  down  the  most  pwpula 
have  in  your  coUectioD  and  measure  then 

4.    Put  "Punch"  in  Mmic  Wherever 
As  we  shall  see  Iflt"   " — "- 
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5.  Punch  is  Sometimes  Secured  by  Trick 
of  RepeUiion 

Anatol  Friedland,  who  composed  the  music  of 
"My  Persian  Rose,"  and  L.  Wolfe  Gilbert's  "My 
Little  Dream  Girl,"  in  discussing  this  question,  said: 

"Ten  notes  may  be  the  secret  of  a  popular  song 
success.  If  I  can  make  my  listeners  remember  ten 
notes  of  a  song  that's  all  I  ask.  Whenever  they 
hear  these  ten  notes  played  they'll  say, '  That's  .  .  .,' 
and  straightway  they'll  begin  to  whistle  it.  This 
is  the  music  punch,  and  it  depends  on  merit  alone. 
Now  here's  one  angle  of  the  musical  punch  trick:  \ 

"To  make  a  punch  more  punchy  still,  we  repeat  1 
it  at  least  once,  and  sometimes  oftener,  in  a  song.  1 
You  may  start  your  chorus  with  it,  repeat  it  in  the  I 
middle,  or  repeat  it  at  the  end.    Rarely  is  it  repeated   I 
in  the  verse.    High-brow  composers  call  it  the  them& 
For    the    popular    song    composer,    it's    the    punch. 
Clever  repetition  that  makes   the  strain  return  with 
delightful   satisfaction,   is   one   of   the   tricks   of   the 
trade  —  as  wdl  as  of  the  art  of  popular  music" 

6.    A  Musical  Theme  Might  he  PracticaUy 
the  Entire  Song 

If  what  Friedland  says  is  so,  and  you  may  turn 
to  your  well-thumbed  pUe  of  music  for  confirmation, 
the  theme  or  the  punch  of  popular  music  may  prove 
the  entire  song.  I  mean,  that  in  its  final  sales 
analysis,  the  magic  bars  are  what  count 
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To  carry  this  logical  ezamisation  still  further,  it 
is  possible  tor  a  popular  song  to  be  little  more  than 
theme.  As  a  musical  theme  is  the  underlying  md- 
ody  out  of  which  the  variations  are  formed,  it  is  pos- 
1  sible  to  repeat  the  theme  so  often  that  the  entire 
j  song  is  little  more  than  clever  repetitions. 
'  One  of  the  most  common  methods  is  to  undo'Iay 
a  melody  with  what  E.  M.  Wickes,'  one  of  the  keen- 
est popular  song  critics  of  today,  calls  the  "internal 
vamp."  This  is  the  keeping  of  a  melody  so  closely 
within  its  possible  octave  that  the  variations  play 
around  a  very  few  notes.  Try  on  your  piano  this 
combination  —  D,  E  flat,  and  £  natural,  or  F  nat- 
ural, with  varying  tempos,  and  you  will  recognize 
many  begimiings  of  different  famous  songs  they 
represent.  Either  the  verse  of  these  songs  starts  off 
with  this  combination,  or  the  chorus  takes  these 
notes  for  its  beginning.  "Sweet  Adeline"  and  "On 
the  Banks  of  the  Wabash"  are  but  two  of  the  many 
famous  songs  built  on  this  foundation.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  combinations.  These  few  combina- 
tions taken  together  might  be  considered  as  the 
popular  idea  of  "easy  music." 

And  now  it  is  through  the  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  the  variations  of  the  theme  that  we 
may  come  to  an  understanding  of  what,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  phrase,  I  shall  call  une:q}ected  pundies. 

>  Mr.  Wickes  has  been  contributing  to  Tke  Writer't  MontUy 
B  aeries  of  valuable  papers  under  the  general  caption,  "Helpe  lor 
Song  WriterB." 
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7.  Punches  not  Suggested  by  the  Theme  ' 
The  impossibility  of  adequately  pointing  out  by 
words  the  specific  examples  of  what  I  mean  in  cer- 
tain songs  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  direct  you 
back  to  your  own  piano.  Run  over  a  group  of  your 
favorites  and  see  how  many  musical  punches  you 
can  find  that  are  not  due  directly  to  the  theme. 
Pick  out  the  catchy  variations  in  a  dozen  songs  — 
you  may  chance  on  one  or  two  where  the  biggest 
punch  is  not  in  the  theme.  Of  course  you  may  trace 
it  aU  back  to  the  theme,  but  nevertheless  it  still 
stands  out  a  distinct  punch  in  the  variation.  If 
you  can  add  this  punch  to  your  theme-punch,  your 
song  success  is  assured. 

8.     Use  of  Themes  or  Punches  of  Other  Songs 

When  Sol  P.  Levy,  the  composer  of  "Memories," 
the  "Dolly  Dip  Dances,"  and  a  score  of  better-class 
melodies,  shared  my  office,  one  of  our  sources  of 
amusement  was  seeking  the  original  themes  from 
which  the  popular  songs  were  made.  As  Mi.  Levy 
was  arranging  songs  for  nearly  all  the  big  publishers, 
we  had  plenty  of  material  with  which  to  play  our 
favorite  indoor  sport.  It  was  a  rare  song,  indeed, 
whose  musical  parent  we  could  not  ferret  out.  Nearly 
all  the  successful  popular  songs  frankly  owned  themes 
that  were  favorites  of  other  days  —  some  were  fa- 
vorites long  "before  the  war." 

Berlin's  use  ol  "Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  River" 
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— "  played  in  ragtime  " — for  a  musical  punch  in 
andcr's  Ragtime  Band,"  was  not  the  first  free  u 
theme  of  an  old  favorite  for  a  punch,  but  it  was 
the  first  honestly  frank  uses.  The  way  he  took 
delssohn's  "Spring  Song"  and  worked  it  into  i 
ing  a  "rag"  as  he  could  achieve,  is  perhaps  tht 
delightfully  impudent,  "  here-see-what-I-can-do," 
taneously  and  honestly  successful  "lift"  ever 
trated.  Berlin  has  "ragged"  some  of  the  most  | 
themes  of  grand  opera  with  wonderful  success 
not  always  so  openly.  And  other  composers 
done  the  same  thing. 

The  usual  method  is  to  take  some  theme  ti 
filled  with  memories  and  make  it  over  into  a  I 
that  is  just  enough  like  the  familiar  theme 
haunting.  This  is  the  one  secret  or  trick  o 
popular  song  trade  that  has  been  productive  of 
money  than  perhaps  any  other. 

This  lifting  of  themes  is  not  plagiarism  it 
strict  sense  in  which  a  solemn  court  of  art-ind 
dence  would  judge  it.  Of  course  it  is  well  \ 
that  federal  law  which  makes  the  copyrightable 

o(    ftnv    ni^r^    nt    mnmir-    aa    ,-lJ- 
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mitted  the  artistic  license  of  weaving  into  his  songs 
themes  that  are  a  part  of  the  melodic  life  of  the  day.' 
But,  although  some  song  writers  contend  for  the  right 
of  free  use,  they  are  usually  the  first  to  cry  "stop 
thief"  when  another  composer  does  the  same  thing 
to  them.  However,  dismissing  the  ethics  of  this 
matter,  right  here  there  lies  a  warning,  not  of  art  or 
of  law,  but  for  your  own  success. 

Never  lift  a  theme  of  another  popular  song.  Never 
use  a  lifted  theme  of  any  song  —  unless  you  can 
improve'  on  it.  And  even  then  never  try  to  hide  a 
theme  in  your  melody  as  your  own  —  follow  Mr. 
Berlin's  method,  if  you  can,  and  weave  it  frankly 
into  your  music. 

Now,  to  sum  up  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
music  of  the  popular  song:  While  it  is  an  advantage 
for  one  man  to  write  both  the  words  and  music  of  a 
song,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential;  what  is  essential 
is  that  the  words  and  music  fit  each  other  so  per- 
fectly that  the  thought  of  one  is  inseparable  from  the 
other.  One  octave  is  the  range  in  which  popular 
music  should  be  written.  Melodies  should  go  up  on 
open  vowels  in  the  lyrics.  A  "punch"  should  be 
put  in  the  music  wherever  possible.  Punch  is  some- 
times secured  by  the  trick  of  repetition  in  the  chorus, 
as  well  as  at  the  beginning  and  end.     The  theme  may 

'  An  inteKsting  artide  diiciusing  the  harm  such  tactks  have 
done  the  popular  taag  buiinet!  is  to  be  found  over  the  ligiiaturB 
of  Win  Roasiter  in  the  Nan  York  Star  for  March  i,  191J. 
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be  and  usually  is  the  punch,  but 
there  may  be  punches  not  suggest( 
Themes,  semi-classical,  or  even  ope 
of  old  favorites  may  be  used  —  b 
other  popular  songs  —  and  then  it 
them  frankly. 

To  state  all   this  in  one  concise 
me  to  hazard  the  following: 

The  music-magic  of  the  popular  son) 
theme  stated  at,  or  close  to,  the  ver 
into  clever  variations  that  round  bac 
and  maybe  twice  into  the  original  the 
ing  with  the  theme  —  which  was  a  pi 
merit,  made  stronger  by  a  repetition 
positively  haunting. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  SDCCESSFtn.  LYXIC 

One  question  about  song-writing  is  often  asked 
but  will  never  be  settled:  Which  is  more  important, 
the  music  or  the  words?  Among  the  publishers 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  qustion  is  Louis 
Bernstein,  of  Shapiro,  Bernstein  &  Co.  He  summed 
up  what  all  the  other  publishers  and  song-writers  I 
have  known  have  said: 

"A  great  melody  may  carry  a  poor  lyric  to  success, 
and  a  great  lyric  may  carry  a  poor  melody;  but  for 
a  song  to  become  widely  popular  you  must  have 
both  a  great  melody  and  a  great  lyric." 

This  is  but  another  way  of  stating  the  fact  noted 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  words  and  music 
of  a  popular  song-hit  are  indivisible.  And  yet  "Mr. 
Bernstein  gives  an  authoritative  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion with  which  this  chapter  opens. 

Charles  K.  Harris  put  it  in  another  way.  Refer- 
ring particularly  to  the  ballad  —  and  to  the  particular 
style  of  ballad  that  has  made  him  famous — he  said: 

"The  way  to  the  whistling  lips  is  always  through 
the  heart.  Reach  the  heart  through  your  lyrics,  and 
the  lips  will  whistle  the  emotion  via  the  melody. 
When  the  heart  has  not  been  touched  by  the  lyric, 
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the  lips  will  prove  rebellious.  They  may,  inde 
whistle  the  melody  once,  even  twice,  but  it  ta 
more  than  that  to  make  a  song  truly  popular, 
catchy  tune  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  It  goes  far, 
is  true,  liul  it  will  not  go  the  entire  distance  of  pi 
ularity,  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  unless 
is  accompanied  by  a  catchy  lyric." 

Vou  may  read  into  this  a  leaning  toward  the  iyr 
if  you  like.  And  it  might  be  better  if  you  did,  f 
you  would  then  realize  that  your  part  of  a  popuL 
song  must  be  as  "great"  aa  you  can  make  it.  Bi 
whatever  may  be  your  opinion,  it  does  not  alter  tt 
fact  that  both  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Bernstein  ha\ 
pointed  out  —  catchy  words  are  needed  as  much  a 
catchy  melody.  And  permit  me  to  say  very  humbi 
that  personally  I  have  no  leaning  toward  the  musiu 
one  of  the  twins:  my  reason  for  discussing  first  th 
musical  elements,  is  that  a  lyric  writer  often  is  calle 
on  to  fit  words  to  music,  and  because  an  understand 
ing  of  the  musical  elements  forms  a  fine  foundatioi 
for  an  easy,  and  therefore  a  quick,  dissection  of  th' 
[popular  song  —  that  is  all. 
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are  verses  that  show  a  great  deal  of  emotion  —  any 
kind  of  emotion.  But  remember  this  point:  Whatever 
and  how  great  soever  may  be  the  emotion  striving 
for  expression,  the  words  designed  to  convey  it  do 
not  become  lyrics  until  tlie  emotion  is  shown,  and 
shown  in  a  sort  of  verse  which  we  shall  presently 
examine.  If  you  convey  emotion,  your  words  may  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars.  If  you  fail  to  convey  it, 
they  will  be  only  a  sad  joke. 

As  illustratioos  of  this  vital  point,  and  to  serve  as 
examples  for  the  examination  of  the  elements  of  the 
popular  lyric,  read  the  words  of  the  following  famous 
songs;  and  while  you  are  reading  them  you  will  see 
vividly  how  music  completes  the  lyric.  Stripped  of 
its  music,  a  popular  song-lyric  is  often  about  as  attrac- 
tive as  an  ancient  actress  after  she  has  taken  off  all 
the  make-up  that  in  the  setting  of  the  stage  made  her 
look  like  a  girl.  Words  with  music  become  magically 
one,  the  moving  expression  of  the  emotion  of  their 
day. 

Important  Note 

All  the  pc^ular  song  lyrics  quoted  m  this  volume 
are  copyright  property  and  are  used  by  spedal  per- 
mission of  the  publishers,  in  each  instance  personally 
granted  to  the  author  of  this  book.  Many  of  the 
lyrics  have  never  before  been  printed  without  their 
music.  Warning:  —  Republication  in  any  form  by 
anyone  whosoever  will  meet  with  dvil  and  criminal 
prosecution  by  the  publishers  under  the  copyright  law. 
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ALEXANDER'S  RAGTIME  BAND 

Wordi  and  litak  by  iKvtMO  Beuir 
Oh,  ma  honey,  oh,  ma  honey, 
Better  hurry  and  let's  meander, 
Ain't  you  goin',  ain't  you  gom,' 
To  the  leader  man,  ragged  meter  man, 
Oh,  ma  honey,  oh,  ma  honey, 
Let  me  take  you  to  Alexander's  grand  stand,  brass 

band, 
Ain't  you  comin'  along? 


Come  on  and  hear,  come  on  and  bear 

Alexander's  ragtime  band. 

Come  on  and  hear,  come  on  and  bear. 

It's  the  best  band  in  the  land, 

They   can   play   a   bugle   call   like   you   never   heard 

before. 
So  natural  that  you  want  to  go  to  war; 
That's  just  the  bestest  band  what  am,  honey  lamb. 
Come  on  along,  come  on  along, 
Let  me  take  you  by  the  hand. 
Up  to  the  man,  up  to  the  man,  who's  the  leader  of 

(he  band. 
And  if  you  care  to  hear  the  Swanee  River  played  in 

ragtime. 
Come  on  and  bear,  come  on  and  hear  Aleiaiider*a 

ragtime  Band. 
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Oh,  ma  honey,  oh,  ma  honey, 

There's  a  fiddle  with  notes  that  screeches, 

Like  a  chicken,  like  a  chicken, 

And  the  clarinet  is  a  colored  pet. 

Come  and  listen,  come  and  listen. 

To    a    classical    band    what's    peaches,  come    now, 

somehow. 
Better  hurry  along. 

Copyright,  ipii,  by  Ted  Snydex  Co.  (Inc) 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE 

Worit  by  Miaie  by 

Bauaxd  MacDonald  Hakky  Cauoll 

On  a  mountain  in  Virginia  stands  a  lonesome  pine. 
Just  below  is  the  cabin  home,  of  a  little  girl  of  mine. 
Her  name  is  June, 
And  very  very  soon. 
She'll  belong  to  me, 
For  I  know  she's  waiting  there  for  me, 
'Neath  that  old  pine  tree. 


Is  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  Virginia, 

On  the  trail  of  the  lonesome  pine. 

In  the  pale  moonshine  our  hearts  entwine, 

Where  she  carved  her  name  and  I  carved  mine, 

Oh,  June,  like  the  mountains  I'm  blue, 

Like  the  pine,  I  am  lonesome  for  you, 

In  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  Virginia, 

On  the  trail  of  the  lonesome  pine. 
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can  hear  the  tinkling  water-fall  far  among  the  h 
ilueliirds  sing  each  so   merrily,  to  his   mate  rapt 

thrills, 
'hey  seem  to  say.  Your  June  is  lonesome  too. 
.onging  fills  her  eyes, 
he  is  waiting  for  you  patiently, 
V'hcre  the  pine  tree  sighs. 

Copytighl,  MCMXV,  by  Shapiko,  Bernstein  &  Co. 

WHEN   THE   BELL   IN   THE   LIGHTHOUSE 

RINGS   DING   DONG 
Lyric  by  Mask  by 

■acR  J.  Lakb  Aubed  Solm. 

t  a  glance  in  your  eyes,  my  bonnie  Kate, 
Then  over  the  sea  go  I, 
/hile  the  sea-gulls  circle  around  the  ship, 
And  the  billowy  waves  roll  high. 
nd  over  the  sea  and  away,  my  Kate, 
Afar  to  the  distant  West; 
ut  ever  and  ever  a  thought  I'll  have, 
For  the  lassie  who  loves  me  best. 


\ 
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Diog !     Dong !     Ding  I     Dongl 

When  the  bell  in  the  lighthouse  rings 

Ding!     Dong!     DingI     DongI 

For  a  day  is  to  come,  my  bonnie  Kate, 

When  joy  in  our  hearts  shall  reign 
And  we'll  laugh  to  think  of  the  dangers  past. 

When  you  rest  in  my  arms  again. 
For  back  to  your  heart  I  will  sail,-  my  Kate, 

With  love  that  is  staunch  and  true; 
In  storm  or  in  calm  there's  a  star  of  hope, 

That's  always  to  shine  for  you. 

Cefyri^,  UCUV,  by  Jos.  W.  Steu)  Co. 

SWEET  ITALIAN  LOVE 


Everyone  talk-a  how  they  make-a  da  love 

Call-a  da  sweet  name  like-a  da  dove, 

It  makes  me  sick  when  they  start  in  to  speak-a 

Bout  the  moon  way  up  above. 

What's-a  da  use  to  have-a  big-a  da  moon? 

What's  the  use  to  call-a  da  dove 

If  he  no  like-a  she,  and  she  no  like-a  he, 

The  moon  can't  make  them  love.     But, 


Sweet  Italian  love, 
Nice  Italian  love. 
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Vou  don't  need  the  moon-a-light  your  love  to  tell  hi 

In  da  house  or  on  da  roof  or  in  da  cellar, 

Dai's  Italian  love, 

Sweet  Italian  love; 

When  you  kiss-a  your  pet, 

And  it's-a  like-a  spagette, 

Dat's  Italian  love. 

Ev'ryone  say  they  like  da  moon-a  da  light, 

There's  one-a  man  up  ui  da  moon  all-a  right, 

But  he  no  tell-a  that  some  other  nice  feller 

Was-a  kiss  your  gal  last  night. 

Maybe  you  give  your  gal  da  wedding-a  ring. 

Maybe  you  marry,  like-a  me 

Maybe  you  love  your  wife,  maybe  for  all  your  life, 

But  dat's  only  maybe.     But, 


iweet  Italian  love, 
lice  Italian  love, 
/hen  you  squeeze  she  no  say. 
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OH  HOW  THAT  GERMAN  COULD  LOVE 


pDce  I  got  stuck  oo  a  sweet  little  German, 

And  oil  what  a  German  was  she, 
The  best  what  was  walking,  well,  what's  the  use  talking, 

Was  just  made  to  order  for  me. 
So  lovely  and  witty;  more  yet,  she  was  pretty, 

You  don't  know  until  you  have  tried. 
She  had  such  a  figure,  it  couldn't  be  bigger, 

And  there  was  some  one  yet  beside. 


Oh  how  that  German  could  love, 

With  a  feeling  that  came  from  the  heart. 
She  called  me  her  honey,  her  angel,  her  money. 

She  pushed  every  word  out  so  smart. 
She  spoke  like  a  speaker,  and  oh  what  a  speech, 

Like  no  other  speaker  could  speak; 
Ach  my,  what  a  German  when  she  kissed  her  Herman, 

It  stayed  on  my  cheek  for  a  week. 

This  girl  I  could  squeeze,  and  it  never  would  hurt, 

For  that  lady  knew  how  to  squeeze; 
Her  loving  was  killing,  more  yet,  she  was  willing, 

You  never  would  have  to  say  please. 
I  just  couldn't  stop  her,  for  dinner  and  supper. 

Some  dishes  and  hugs  was  the  food; 
When  she  wasn't  nice  it  was  more  better  twice; 

When  she's  bad  she  was  better  than  good. 
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lotnelimes  we'd  love  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

And  it  only  would  seem  like  a  day; 
How  well  I  remember,  one  night  in  December, 

I  felt  like  the  middle  of  May. 
['11  bel  all  I'm  worth,  that  when  she  came  on  ea 

All  the  angels  went  out  on  parade; 
Mo  other  one  turned    up,    I    think  that   they   bur. 
up 

The  pattern  from  which  she  was  made. 

Cofyritfa,  igio,  by  Tro  Shydek  Co.  (Inc.) 

WHEN   IT   STRIKES   HOME 
Wofdt  aid  Musk  by  Charles  K.  Hassis 
ioM  sit  at  home  and  calmly  read  your  paper. 

Which  tells  of  thousands  fighting  day  by  day, 
>f  homeless  babes  and  girls  who've  lost  their  swei 
hearts. 
But  to  your  mind  it  all  seems  far  away. 

REFRAIN 

lieo  it  strikes  home,  gone  is  the  laufthter. 
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Out  on  the  street,  a  newsboy  crying  "Extra," 
Another  ship  has  gone  down,  they  say; 

'Tis  then  you  kiss  your  wife  and  little  daughter, 
Give  heartfelt  thanks  that  they  are  safe  today. 
CopyrigU.  MCUXV.  by  Chas.  K.  Hawus 

MY  LITTLE   DREAM   GIRL 


The  night  time,  the  night  time  is  calling  me. 
It's  dream-time,  sweet  dream-time,  for  you  and  me. 

I'm  longing,  I'm  longing  to  dose  my  eyes. 
For  there  a  sweet  vision  lies. 

SEfSAIN 

My  little  dream  girl, 

You  pretty  dream  girl, 

Sometimes  I  seem,  girl,  to  own  your  heart 

Each  night  you  haunt  me. 

By  day  you  taunt  me, 

I  want  you,  I  want  you,  I  need  you  so. 

Don't  let  me  waken. 

Learn  I'm  mistaken, 

Find  my  faith  shaken,  in  you,  sweetheart. 

I'd  sigh  for, 

I'd  cry  for,  sweet  dreams  forever, 

My  little  dream  girl,  good-otght. 

While  shadows  are  creeping  through  darkest  night, 
In    dream-land,    sweet    dream-land,    there's    your 
love-light. 
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Il's  beaming,  it's  gleaming,  and  all  for  me, 

Your  vision  I  long  to  see. 

Copyright.  StCMXV.  by  Jos.  W.  Stern  &  Co. 

MEMORIES 


Oh,  those  happy  days,  when  first  we  met,  before  yoi 

said  good-bye. 
You  soon  forgot,  I  can't  forget,  no  matter  how  I  try 
Those  happy  hours  like  incense  burn. 

They're  all  that's  left  for  me, 
You  took  my  heart  and  in  return 

You  gave  a  memory. 

Oh,  memories,  dear  memories,  of  days  I  can't  forget, 
Dear  memories,  sweet  memories,  my  eyes  with  tears 
grow  wet, 

For  like  a  rose  that  loves  the  sun. 

And  left  to  die  when  day  is  done, 

I  gave  my  all,  the  heart  you  won. 
Sweetheart,  I  can't  forget. 

[n  all  my  dreams  I  dr  of  you.  vour  arnrj  pi 
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Oh,  memories,  dear  memories,  a  face  I  can't  forget. 
Oh,  memories,  sweet  memories,  a  voice  that  haunts 
me  yet. 
For  like  a  rose  that  loves  the  sun, 
And  left  to  die  when  day  is  done, 
I  gave  my  all,  the  heart  you  won, 
Sweetheart,  I  can't  forget. 

Copyright,  MCMXIV,  by  Hamhton  S.  Gordon 

PUT  ON  YOUR  OLD  GREY  BONNET 


On  the  old  farm-house  veranda 
There  sat  Silas  and  Miranda, 

Thinking  of  the  days  gone  by. 
Said  he  "Dearie,  don't  be  weary, 
You  were  always  bright  and  cheery. 

But  a  tear,  dear,  dims  your  eye." 
Said  she,  "They're  tears  of  gladness, 
Silas,  they're  not  tears  of  sadness, 

It  is  fifty  years  today  since  we  were  wed." 
Then  the  old  man's  dim  eyes  brightened, 
And  his  stern  old  heart  it  lightened. 

As  he  turned  to  her  and  said: 

CHORUS 

"Put  on  your  old  grey  bonnet  with  the  blae  ribbons 
on  it. 
While  I  hitch  old  Dobbin  to  the  shay, 
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And  through  the  fields  of  clover,  we'll  drive  up  to  Do 
On  our  Golden  Wedding  Day." 

It  was  in  the  same  old  bonnet, 
With  the  same  blue  ribbon  on  it. 

In  the  old  shay  by  his  side. 
That  he  drove  her  up  to  Dover, 
Thro'  the  same  old  fields  of  clover. 

To  become  his  happy  bride. 
The  birds  were  sweetly  singing 
And  the  same  old  bells  were  ringing, 

As  they  passed  the  quaint  old  church  where  tl 
were  wed. 
And  that  night  when  stars  were  gleaming, 
The  old  couple  lay  a-dreaming, 

Dreaming  of  the  words  he  said: 

Copyright,  MCMIX,  by  jEsoits  H.  Rewce  ft  Co. 

THERE'S   A   LITTLE  SPARK  OF   LOVE 

STILL   BURNING 
Words  by  Musk  by 

Joe  McCabthy  Fred  Fisa 

There  was  a  fire  burning  in  my  heart, 
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CHORUS 

There's  a  little  sp&rk  of  love  still  burning, 
And  yearning  down  in  my  heart  for  you, 

There's  a  longing  there  for  your  returning, 
I  want  you,  I  dol 

So  come,  come,  to  my  heart  again. 

Come,  come,  set  that  love  aflame. 

For  there's  a  little  spark  of  love  still  burning. 
And  yearning  for  you. 

I  left  you  laughing  when  I  said  good-bye, 

Laughing,  but  nobody  knew 
How  much  relief  I  found  when  I  could  cry, 

I  cried  my  heart  out  for  you; 
I've  loved  you  more  than  you  ever  know, 
Though  years  have  passed  I've  wanted  you  so. 
Bring  back  the  old  love,  let  new  love  grow. 
Come  back  and  whisper  low: 

Copyri^,  MCUXIV,  by  Uo  Ftisi  ft  Co. 

WHEN  I  LOST  YOU 
By  iKvrao  Beuin 
The  roses  each  one,  met  with  the  sun, 

Sweetheart,  when  I  met  you. 

The  sunshine  had  fled,  the  roses  were  dead. 

Sweetheart,  when  I  lost  you. 

CHOKDS 

I  lost  the  sunshine  and  roses, 

I  lost  the  heavens  of  blue, 
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I  loRi  the  beautiful  rainbow, 
I  lost  the  morning  dew; 

I  lust  the  angel  who  gave  mc 
Summer  the  whole  winter  through, 

I  lost  the  gladness  that  turned  into  sadness, 
When  I  lost  you. 

The  birds  ceased  their  song,  right  turned  to  wrong. 

Sweetheart,  when  I  lost  you. 
A  day  turned  to  years,  the  world  seem'd  in  teats. 

Sweetheart,  when  I  lost  you. 

Copyright  MCMXII,  by  Watmson,  Berlin  &  Snvdee  Co 


II.   Qualities  of  the  Popular  Song  Lyric 

Having   read   these   eleven   lyrics  of   varying  ei 
lions,  note  the  rather  obvious  fact  that 

\       I.     Most  Popular  Songs  Have  Two  Verses 
and  One  Chorus 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  "production  "^oi 
which  may  have  a  dozen  verses,  and  as  many 
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a,     A  Regular  Metre  is  Rare 

Metre  is  the  arrangement  of  emphatic  and  unem- 
phatic  syllables  in  verse  on  a  measured  plan,  and  is 
attained  by  the  use  of  short  syllables  of  speech  varied 
in  different  rotations  by  long  syllables.  The  metrical 
character  of  English  poetry  depends  upon  the  recur- 
rence of  similarly  accented  syllables  at  short  and  more 
or  less  regular  intervals.  Let  us  take  this  as  the  defi- 
nition of  what  I  mean  by  metre  in  the  few  sentences 
in  which  I  shall  use  the  word. 

Among  recognized  poets  there  has  always  been  a 
rather  strict  adherence  to  regularity  of  form.  Indeed, 
at  times  in  the  history  of  literature,  poetry,  to  be 
considered  poetry,  had  to  confine  itself  to  an  absolutely 
rigid  form.  In  such  periods  it  has  been  as  though 
the  poet  were  presented  with  a  box,  whose  depth  and 
breadth  and  height  could  not  be  altered,  and  were 
then  ordered  to  fill  it  full  of  beautiful  thoughts 
expressed  in  beautiful  words,  and  to  fill  it  exactly,  or 
be  punished  by  having  his  work  considered  bad. 

In  ages  past  this  rigidity  of  rule  used  to  apply  to 
the  song-poet  also,  although  the  minstrel  has  always 
been  permitted  more  latitude  than  other  poets.  To- 
day, however,  the  poet  of  the  popular  song  may  write 
in  any  measure  his  fancy  dictates,  and  he  may  make 
his  metre  as  regidar  or  as  irregular  as  he  wishes.  He 
may  do  anything  he  wants,  in  a  song.  Certainly, 
his  language  need  not  be  either  exact  or  "literary." 
Practically  all   that  is  demanded  is  that  his  lyrics 
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convey  emotion.  The  song-poet's  license  permii 
world  of  metrical  and  literary  sinning.  I  am 
cither  apologizing  for  or  praising  this  condition 
am  simply  stating  a  proved  fact. 

3.     Irregularily  0}  Metre  May  Even  Be  a   Virtu- 

Even  without  "scanning"  the  lyrics  of  the  elc 
songs  you  have  just  read  their  irregularity  of  mt 
is  plain.  It  is  so  plain  that  some  of  the  irregularlt 
rise  up  and  smite  your  ears.  This  is  why  so 
popular  songs  seem  so  "  impossible '*  without  tb 
music.  And  the  reason  why  they  seem  so  pleas; 
with  their  music  is  that  the  music  takes  the  place 
regularity  with  delightful  satisfaction.  The  vt 
irregularity  is  what  often  gives  the  composer  ] 
opportunity  to  contribute  melodious  punches,  for  t 
words  of  a  popular  song  are  a  scries  of  catchy  phrasi 
[n  some  cases  irregularity  in  a  song  may  be  the  croK 
ng  virtue  that  spells  success. 

.  4.     Regularity  and  Precision  of  Rhymes 

Are  Not  Necessary 
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So  far  as  the  vital  necessities  of  the  popular  song 
go,  rhymes  may  occur  regularly  or  irregularly,  with 
fine  efiect  in  either  instance,  and  the  rhymes  may  be 
precise  or  not.  To  rhyme  moon  with  June  is  not  un- 
forgivable. The  success  of  a  popular  song  depends  on 
entirely  difierent  bases.  Nevertheless,  a  finely  turned 
bit  of  rhyming  harmony  may  strike  the  ear  and  stand 
out  from  its  fellows  like  a  lovely  symphony  of  fancy. 
If  you  have  given  any  attention  to  this  point  of  rhym- 
ing you  can  recall  many  instances  of  just  what  I 
mean. 

5.     Strive  for   Regular   and   Precise   Rhyming 
—  If  Fitting 

If  you  can  be  regular  and  if  you  can  be  precise  in 
the  use  of  rhymes  in  your  song-poem,  be  regular 
and  be  precise.  Don't  be  irregular  and  slovenly  just 
because  others  have  been  and  succeeded.  You  wiU 
not  succeed  if  you  build  your  lyrics  on  the  faults  and 
not  on  the  virtues  of  others.  The  song-poem  that 
gleams  like  a  flawless  gem  will  have  a  wider  and  more 
lasting  success  —  all  other  things  being  equal. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  strive 
for  regularity  and  precision,  and  thereby  lose  expres- 
sion. If  you  have  to  choose,  choose  irregularity 
and  faulty  rhymes.  This  is  an  important  bit  of 
advice,  for  a  song-poem  is  not  criticized  for  its  regu- 
larity and  precision  —  it  is  either  taken  to  heart 
and  loved  in  spite  of  its  defects,  or  is  forgotten  as 
valueless.    As  Winifred  Black  wrote  of  her  child,  "I 
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■ve  her  not  for  her  virtues,  but  oh,  for  the  ende: 
.g  lillle  faults  that  make  her  what  she  is." 
6.     Hints  Oh  Lyrk  Measures 

Reference  to  the  Ij'rics  already  instanced  will  she 

DU  that  they  are  written  in  various  measures.     Ai 

hi!c   it   is   foreign    to   my   purpose   lo   discuss   sui 

irely  technical  points  of  poetry,'  permit  me  to  dire 

jui  attention  to  a  few  poiots  of  song  measure. 

An   individual   poetic   measure  is   attained   by   tl 

ie  of  metre  in  a  certain  distinct  way.     Because  t^ 

mal  combinations  of  the  emphatic  and  the  unen 

.tic  syllables  of  the  English  language  are  but  fiv< 

re  are  only  five  difTerent  poetic  measures.     Let  l 

'  see  how  an  investigation  of  the  bafBingly  unexac 

^sures  of   our  examples  will   yield  —  even    thoug 

ic.r   irregular    natures    will    not    permit   of    precis 

letic  instances  —  the  few  helpful  hints  we  require, 

,)   The  first  measure  —  called  by  students  of  poetr; 

trochaic  measure  —  is  founded  on   the  use  of  i 

ig   or   emphatic   syllable   followed    by   a   short    o 

[emphatic  svllahlc     Tt  has  a  li-iit    tripping  zic"" 

t.  therelo.v  .^  is  i-...^.ar..  fiti. ..  .nr  ti.-  *.t..™- 
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Yet  this  is  not  a  measure  that  is  commonly  found  in 
the  popular  song.  Other  combinations  seem  to  fit 
popular  song  needs  quite  as  well,  if  not  better. 

(b)  Tk«  second  measure  —  called  the  iambic  meas- 
ure —  is  the  reverse  of  the  first.  That  is,  the  short 
or  unemphatic  syllable  precedes  the  long  or  emphatic 
syllable.  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band"  uses  thlsmeas* 
ure  at  the  beginning  of  the  chorus. 

Come  on|  uiij  hear!  come  oii|  and  hear 
The  first  verse  of   Mr.  Harris's  song  shows  this 
measure  even  more  dearly: 

Vau  ait[  at  hame|  and  calm|  ly  re«d|  your  pa|  per 
This  second  measure,  being  less  sustained  in  syl- 
labic  force,   is   more   easily  kept   up    than   the  first 
measure.     It  is  therefore  in  common  use. 

(c)  The  third  measure  —  called  the  dactylic  meas- 
ure —  is  formed  of  a  combination  of  three  syllables. 
Its  characteristic  is  an  emphatic  syllable  followed 
by  two  unemphatic  syllables,  as: 

Tbe|  dd  cok  ml  buck  et 
Tbe|  irra  boundl  buck  et 

(d)  The  fourth  measure  —  called  by  the  frighten- 
ingly  long  name  of  amphibrachic  measure  —  is 
formed  by  a  short  or  unemphatic  syllable  followed  by 
a  long  or  emphatic  syllable,  which  is  followed  again 
by  another  short  or  unemphatic  syllable. 

I  won  der|  who't  ki»itig|  her  now 

(e)  The  fifth    measure  —  called    anapestic    measure 
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—  is  made  up  of  two  short  or  unemphatJc  syllab 

i'jllo'A'.-'l  \,y  a  long  or  emphatic  syllable. 

when  the  beli  in  the  light  house  rings  ding  dong 

All  ilit;ie  three-syllabic  measures  have  a  quick 
movcrncnt  than  the  two-syllabic,  owing  to  the  great 
nLiml,.;r  <A  unaccented,  unemphatic  syllables.  Th 
lend  ihemidves  to  a  rushing  impetuosity  of  expn 
sion  which  is  the  notable  characteristic  of  the  popul 
song.  But  they  are  Qot  always  regular,  even 
high-grade  poetry.  Therefore  in  the  popular  song  i 
may  look  for,  and  certainly  be  sure  to  fiod,  i 
sorts  of  variations  from  the  regular  forms  here  give 
Indeed,  regularity,  as  has  been  dearly  pointed  out, 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule;  for  few  single  lini 
and,  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  almost  no  soof 
adhere  to  one  measure  throughout.  Precisely 
"apt  alliteration's  artful  aid"  may  be  used  or  n 
used  as  may  suit  his  purpose  best,  so  the  song-writ 
makes  regularity  of  measure  subservient  to  the  efle 
he  desires. 

However,  I  give  these  examples  not  with  a  view 
the  encouragement  of  either  regularity  or  irregularit 
My  purpose  is  to  show  you  what  combinations  a 
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songs  a  comparative  ignorance  of  music  is  an  advan- 
tage. Further,  since  my  vocabulary  is  somewhat 
limited  through  lack  of  education,  it  follows  that  my 
lyrics  are  simple." 

This  is  only  Berlin's  modest  way  of  saying  that  not 
one  in  ten  successful  song- writers  know  anything 
about  the  art  of  music,  and  that  very  few  are  weU 
enough  educated  to  err  on  the  side  of  involved  lan- 
guage and  write  other  than  simple  lyrics.  He  drew 
the  application  as  to  himself  alone,  although  his 
native  genius  makes  it  less  true  of  him  than  of 
many  another  less  gifted.  The  big  point  of  this  obser- 
vation lies  in  his  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 

7.     Simple  Lyrics  and  Simple  Music  Are  Necessary ' 

Perhaps  in  Mr.  Berlin's  statement  rests  the  expla- 
nation of  the  curious  fact  that  nearly  all  the  successful 
popular  song-writers  are  men  who  had  few  educa- 
tional  advantages  in  youth.  Most  of  them  are  self- 
made  men  who  owe  their  knowlet^  of  English  and 
the  art  of  writing  to  their  own  efforts.  Conversely, 
it  may  also  explain  why  many  well-educated  persons 
strive  for  success  in  song-writing  in  vain.  They  seem 
to  find  it  difficult  to  acquire  the  chief  lyric  virtue  — 
simplicity. 

Not  only  must  the  words  of  a  popular  song  be 
"easy,"  but  the  idea  of  the  lyric  must  be  simple.  You 
cannot  express  a  complex  idea  in  the  popular  song- 
form,  which  is  made  up  of  phrases  that  sometimes 


wxmsc  rot  vatm-.tlix 


-  z.^i  vo-^-  ] 


8.     Rkytkm  Ike  Stxrtt  »/  S%ccaif^  S*»gt 

Bong  barred  from  otbcr  Uua  tbc  simpicst  o<  wa> 
by  hit  own  limitatioos,  his  introdiicen  and  bis  mzAt 
ibe  tong-im'tcr  fua  to  depeod  upon  k  porely  inbcra 
quality  in  his  wng  for  appeal.  This  appeal  is  con 
plex  ia  iu  way,  being  compoMd  of  tbc  lure  of  miui 
rfayise  aad  emotion,  bat  wbeo  analyzed  all  the  pari 
are  found  to  have  one  element  in  comrooQ.  Th 
dement  to  which  all  parts  contribute  is  rhytJim. 

Now  by  rhythm  I  do  not  mean  rhyme,  nor  mctr 
nor  regularity.  It  has  oolhing  necessarily  to  do  wil 
poetic  meaifures  nor  with  predsion  of  rhvfn»-  T^ 
mpt  to  convey  wnat  l  mean  by  5a>'inK  tha 
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Yet  rhythm  ia  more  —  it  is  singleness  of  eSect  plus  a 
sort  of  hypnotic  fascination. 

And  here  we  must  rest  as  nearly  content  as  we  can, 
for  the  final  effect  of  any  work  of  art  does  not  admit 
of  dissection.  I  have  shown  you  some  of  the  ele< 
ments  which  contribute  to  making  a  popular  song 
popular,  and  in  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  still 
others  which  are  best  discussed  in  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  writing,  but  even  the  most  careful  exposi- 
tion must  halt  at  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  art. 
The  soul  of  a  song  defies  analysis. 

\ 
g.    Where  the  "Punch"  in  the  Lyric  is  Placed 

Just  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  popular  song  to  have , 
a  punch  somewhere  in  its  music,  so  it  must  come 
somewhere  in  its  lyric.  Just  what  a  lyrical  punch  is 
may  be  seen  in  the  chorus  of  "The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine." 

In  tbe  Blue  KJdge  MounUiiH  of  Virginia, 

On  the  tnul  of  the  lonesome  pine. 
In  the  pale  moonshine  our  hearts  entwine, 

Where  she  carved  her  name  and  I  auvcd  mioe, 
Oh,  June,  like  the  mountain!  I'm  blue, 

like  the  pine,  I  am  loneume  for  you. 
In  tlw  Blue  Ridge  mountaini  of  Virginia, 

On  the  trail  of  the  lonesome  [une. 

The  underlined  words  are  plaiidy  the  punch  lines 
of  this  famous  song  —  the  most  attractive  lines  of 
the  whole  lyric.  Note  where  they  are  placed  — 
in  the  chorus,  and  next  to  the  last  lines.  ' 
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scum  short  and  abrupt.  And,  even  if  you  coi 
come  this  technical  difficulty,  you  would  not 
audience  that  could  grasp  your  complex  idi 
member  that  a  majority  of  the  purchasers  of 
songs  buy  them  at  the  five-  and  ten-cent  sl< 
sell  songs  to  this  audience,  you  must  make  yoi 
easy  to  sing,  your  words  easy  to  say  and  y( 
simple  and  plain. 

8,     Rhythm  Ike  Secret  of  Successful  Son) 

Being  barred  from  other  than  the  simplest  o 
by  his  own  limitations,  his  introducers  and  his 
the  song-writer  has  to  depend  upon  a  purely  ii 
quality  in  his  song  for  appeal.  This  appeal  I 
plex  in  its  way,  being  composed  of  the  lure  of 
rhyme  and  emotion,  but  when  analyzed  all  th 
are  found  to  have  one  element  in  common. 
element  to  which  all  parts  contribute  is  rkythn 

Now  by  rhythm  I  do  not  mean  rhyme,  nor 
nor  regularity.  It  has  nothing  necessarily  to  C 
poetic  measures  nor  with  precision  of  rhyme 
me  attempt  to  convey  what  I  mean  bv  savini^  r 
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Read  the  chorus  of  "My  Little  Dream  Girl" 
yiiu  will  find  a  similar  example  of  punch  lines: 

I'rl  MKh  tor, 

I'd  try  for.  swci't  dreams  (orcvcr, 


My  link'  dream  ^irl.  ^kmI  nighl. 

ThL'se,  also,  are  placed  next  to  the  last  lines  of 
chorus. 

The  punch  lines  of  "When  it  Strilces  Home," 
found  in 

And  when  you  bear  d(  brave  boys  dying. 

You  may  not  care,  thcj^re  not  your  own, 
But  just  luppose  you  lost  your  loved  one 

Thai  is  the  time  when  it  strikes  home. 

Here  the  punch  is  placed  at  the  very  end  of 
chorus. 

Now  test  every  song  on  your  piano  by  this  Iab( 
tory  method.  You  will  find  that  while  there  may 
punch  fines  at  the  end  of  the  verses  there  are  nef 
always  punch  lines  at  the  end  of  the  chorus.  Tl 
must  be  a  reason  for  this  similarity  in  all  these  p 
ular  songs.  And  the  reason  is  this:  The  emph: 
parts  of  a  sentence  are  the  beginning  and  en± 
emohatic  nart  nf  a  rvi«i/r-."i-  J-  -i--  --  •      " 
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because  the  performer  must  reap  applause.  Tlius  cx>m- 
merce  keeps  the  song-writer  true  to  the  laws  of  good 
art.     Therefore  remember: 

The  mast  attractive  lines  of  a  popular  song  must  be 
the  last  lines,  or  next  to  the  last  lines,  of  the  chorus. 

This  holds  true  whether  the  song  is  a  "sob"  ballad 
or  a  humorous  number.  And  —  strictly  adhering  to 
this  rule  —  put  a  punch,  if  you  can,  at  the  end  of 
each  verse.  But  whether  you  put  a  punch  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  or  not,  always  put  a  punch  close  to  the 
end  of  your  chorus. 

10.     Contrast  an  Element  of  the  "Punch"         ' 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  securing  the  vitally  nec- 
essary punch  lies  in  contrast.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  humorous  songs  —  it  is  the  quick  twist  that 
wins  the  laughter.  But  in  all  songs  contrast  may 
form  a  large  part  of  the  punch  element. 

The  ways  of  securing  a  contrast  are  too  many  to 
permit  of  discussion  here,  but  I  name  a  few: 

You  may  get  contrast  by  switching  the  application 
as  Harris  did  in: 

You  luy  not  can,  they're  not  your  own. 
But  jutt  suppose  you  lost  your  loved  one. 

Or  you  may  get  contrast  by  changing  your  metre 
and  using  a  contrasting  measure.  While  you  may  do 
this  in  the  middle  of  the  chorus,  it  is  nearly  alwajrs 
done  throughout  the  chorus.    I  mean  that  the  meas- 
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urc  of  the  chorus  is  usually  different  from  the 
urc   used  in   the   verse. 

And  of  course  when  you  change  the  measure  c 
lyric,  the  movement  of  the  music  changes  too. 
in  the  resulting  contrasting  melody  that  lies  m 
the  charm  of  the  popular  song. 

But,  whatever  means  you  use,  be  sure  you  h 
contrast  somewhere  in  your  lyric  —  a  contrast 
of  subject  matter,  poetic  measure  or  musical  st 

II.     Love  the  Greatest  Single  dement 

I  

If  you  will  review  all  the  great  song  success 
this  year  and  of  all  the  years  that  are  past,  yoi 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  without  love  there 
be  no  popular  song.  Of  course  there  have  been 
that  have  not  had  the  clement  of  love  concealed 
where  in  their  lyrics,  but  they  are  the  exception 

If  your  song  is  not  founded  on  love,  it  is  wi 
add  this  element,  for  when  you  remember  tha 
song's  reason  for  being  is  emotion,  and  that  the 
~"      'ig  w     d  is  love,  it  woul 
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newcomer  to  make  a  ballad  one  of  liis  earliest  bids 
for  fame. 

12.     The  TUie 

The  title  of  a  song  is  the  advertising  line,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  the  most  attractive  in  your 
song.  It  b  the  whole  song  summed  up  in  one  line. 
It  may  be  a  single  word  or  a  half-dozen  words.  It 
is  not  the  punch  line  always.  It  is  often  the  very 
first  line  of  the  chorus,  but  it  is  usually  the  last  line. 

There  is  little  need  for  constructive  thought  in 
choosing  a  title.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  select 
the  best  advertising  line  already  written.  You  have 
only  to  take  the  most  prominent  line  and  write  it  at 
the  top  of  your  lyrics.  Study  the  titles  of  the  songs 
in  this  chapter  and  you  will  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
select  your  title  after  you  have  written  your  song. 

To  sum  up:  a  great  lyric  is  as  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  popular  song  as  a  great  melody,  but  not 
more  necessary.  A  lyric  is  a  verse  that  conveys  a 
great  deal  of  emotion.  Most  popular  songs  have  two 
verses  and  one  chorus.  A  regular  metre  is  rare; 
irregularity  may  even  be  a  virtue.  The  regular  occur- 
rence of  rhymes  and  precise  rhymes  are  not  neces- 
sary —  but  it  is  better  to  strive  after  regularity  and 
precision.  There  are  five  lyrical  measures  common  to 
all  poetry,  but  you  may  break  every  rule  if  you  only 
break  a  record.  Rhythm  —  the  swing  —  is  the  secret 
of  successful  songs.     Every  lyric  must  have  one  or 


\ 
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more  punch  lines  —  which  may  occur  at  the  em 
each  verse,  but  must  be  found  in  the  last  lines  of 
chorus.  Contrast  —  cither  of  idea,  poetic  mea; 
or  music- — is  one  sure  way  of  securing  the  pui 
Love  is  the  greatest  single  element  that  makes 
success  in  a  song  idea.  The  one-word  standard 
popular-song  writing  is  simplicity  —  music  easy 
sing,  words  easy  to  say,  the  idea  simple  and  plain 


CHAPTER  XXm 

WUTINO  THE  POPULAK  SONG 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  saw  how  the  elements 
of  a  popular  song  are  nearly  identical  in  music  and 
in  lyrics,  no  matter  how  the  styles  of  songs  may  dif- 
fer. In  this  chapter  we  shall  see  how  these  elements 
may  be  combined  —  irrespective  of  styles  —  into  a 
song  that  the  boy  on  the  street  will  whistle,  and  the 
hand  organs  grind  out  until  you  nearly  go  mad  with 
the  repetition  of  its  rhythm. 

Not  only  because  it  wUl  be  interesting,  but  because 
such  an  insight  will  help  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
methods  I  shall  ask  you  to  glance  into  a  popular 
song  publisher's  professional  department. 

I.    A  PoPOLAK  Song  in  the  Making 

A  very  large  room  —  an  entire  floor,  usually  —  is 
divided  into  a  reception  room,  where  vaudeville  and 
cabaret  performers  are  waiting  their  turns  to  rehearse, 
and  half-a-dozen  little  rooms,  each  containing  a  piano. 
As  the  walls  of  these  rooms  are  never  very  thick,  and 
often  are  mere  partitions  running  only  two-thirds  of 
the  way  to  the  ceiling,  the  discord  of  conflicring  songs 
is  sometimes  appalling.     Every  once  in  a  while  some 
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performer  comes  to  ihe  manager  of  the  depa 
and  insists  on  being  rehearsed  by  the  writers 
latest  song-hit  themselves.  And  as  often  as  n 
perfurmer  is  informed  that  the  writers  are  ou 
reality,  perhaps,  they  are  working  on  a  new  a 
a  back  room.  Being  especially  privileged,  let 
into  that  back  room  and  watch  them  at  work. 

All  there  is  in  the  room  is  a  piano  and  a  few  ( 
One  of  the  chairs  has  a  broad  aim,  or  there  m 
a  tiny  table  or  a  desk.  With  this  slender  equii 
two  persons  are  working  as  though  the  ^vati 
the  world  depended  on  their  efforts.  One  of  th 
at  the  piano  and  the  other  is  frowning  over  a 
of  paper  covered  with  pencil  marks. 

Perhaps  the  composer  had  the  original  idea 
theme  for  a  melody.  Perhaps  the  lyric  writer 
one  line  —  an  idea  for  a  song.  It  does  not  matt 
all  which  had  the  idea  originally,  both  are  obsessi 
it  now. 

"Play  the  chorus  over,  will  you?"  growls  the  w 
Obediently  the  composer  pounds  away,  with  tht 
pedal  on,  and  the  writer  sings  his  words  so  tha 
composer  ran   h""  •' — 
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Or  perhaps  the  writer  gets  a  new  lioe  that  fits  the 
music  "How's  this?"  he  cries  with  the  intonation 
Columbus  must  have  used  when  he  discovered  the 
new  world. 

"Punkl"  comments  the  composer.  "You  can't 
rhyme  'man'  with  'grand'  and  get  away  with  it 
these  days." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  grumbles  the  harassed  song-poet, 
and  changes  both  lines  to  a  better  rhyme.  "I  don't 
like  that  part,"  he  gets  back  at  the  composer,  "it 
sounds  like  '  Waiting  at  the  Church.' " 

"How's  this,  then?"  inquires  the  composer,  chan- 
ging two  notes. 

"Fine,"  says  the  lyric  writer,  for  the  new  varia- 
tion has  a  hauntingly  familiar  sound,  too  elusive  to 
label  —  is  amazingly  catchy. 

For  hours,  perhaps,  they  go  on  in  this  way  —  chan- 
ging a  note  here,  a  whole  bar  there,  revising  the  lyric 
every  few  lines,  substituting  a  better  rhyme  for  a  bad 
one,  and  building  the  whole  song  into  a  dose-knit  unity. 

At  last  the  song  is  in  pretty  good  shape.  As  yet 
there  is  no  second  verse,  but  the  "Boss"  is  called 
in  and  the  boys  sing  him  the  new  song.  "Change 
'dream'  to  'vision' — it  sounds  better,'*  he  says;  or 
he  may  have  a  dozen  suggestions  —  perhaps  he  gives 
the  song  a  new  punch  line.  He  does  his  part  in 
building  it  up,  and  then  the  arranger  is  called  in. 

With  a  pad  of  manuscript  music  paper,  and  a  fly- 
ing pencil,  he  jots  down  the  melody  nearly  as  fast  as 
the  composer  can  pound  it  out  on  the  piano. 
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"Get  a  'lead-sheet'   ready  as  quick   as  you   c 
commands  the  Boss.     "We'll  try  it  out  tonight. 

"Rightl"  grunts  the  arranger,  and  rushes  awa 
give  the  melody  a  touch  here  and  there.  As  ofte 
not,  he  comes  back  to  tel!  the  composer  how  1 
thai  worlhy  knows  about  music  and  to  demand 
a  note  be  changed  or  a  whole  bar  recast  to  mak 
easier  to  play,  but  at  last  he  appears  with  a  "h 
sheet"  —  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  song  to  be  pla) 
with  all  the  discretion  the  pianist  commands  —  i 
the  composer,  the  lyric  writer  and  the  "Boss" 
across  the  street  to  some  cabaret  and  try  out  the  t 
song. 

Here,  before  an  audience,  they  can  tell  how  mt 
of  a  song  they  really  have.  They  may  have  soi 
thing  that  is  a  "winner,"  and  they  may  see  that  ti 
first  judgment  was  wrong  —  they  may  have  only 
first  idea  of  a  hit. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  song  is  a  "knock  ' 
off  their  seats"  kind,  that  we  may  get  down  to  i 
moral  of  this  little  narrative  of  actual  happenil 
The  "ptuggers"  are  called  in  and  bidden  to  mei 
rize  the  song.     Thev  snpnH   •'"•  -'•— 
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may  never  be  sung  again,  or  tomorrow  the  whole 
dty  may  be  whistling  it. 

And  DOW  permit  me  to  indicate  a  point  that  lies 
in  the  past  of  the  song  we  have  seen  in  process  of 
manufacture:  From  somewhere  the  composer  gets  an 
idea  for  a  melody  —  from  somewhere  the  lyric  writer 
gets  an  idea  for  a  lyric. 

But  we  must  put  the  music  of  a  song  to  one  aide 
and  devote  our  attention  to  the  lyric. 

II.    Points  on  Song  BmuiiNG 
I.  Sources  of  Ideas  for  Song  Lyrics 

As  a  popular  song  becomes  popular  because  it  fits 
into  the  life  of  the  day  and  is  the  individual  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  the  moment,  Charles  K.  Harris 
was  doubtless  right  when  he  said: 

"The  biggest  secret  of  success,  according  to  my 
own  system,  is  the  following  out  in  songs  of  ideas 
current  in  the  national  brain  at  the  moment.  My 
biggest  song  successes  have  always  refiected  the  fa- 
vorite emotion  —  if  I  may  use  the  word  —  of  the 
people  of  the  day.  How  do  I  gauge  this?  Through 
the  drama  I  The  drama  moves  io  irregular  cycles,  and 
changes  in  character  according  to  the  specific  tastes 
of  the  public.  The  yearly  mood  of  the  nation  is 
refiected  by  the  drama  and  the  theatrical  entertain- 
ment of  the  year.  At  least,  I  figure  it  out  this  way, 
and  compose  my  songs  accordingly. 

"Here  are  just  two  instances  of   my  old  successes 
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built  on  this  plan:  When  'The  Old  Homestead' 
'In  Old  Kentucky'  were  playing  to  crowded  ho 
I  wrote  ''Midst  the  Green  Fields  of  Virginia' 
'In  the  Hills  of  Old  Carolina,'  and  won.  Then  i 
Gillette's  war  plays,  'Held  by  the  Enemy'  and 
crel  Service'  caught  the  national  eye,  I  caught 
national  ear  with  'Just  Break  the  News  to  Mot 
But  these  are  examples  enough  to  show  you  how 
system  works." 

Irving  Berlin  said,  "  Vou  can  get  a  song  idea  i 
anywhere.  I  have  studied  the  limes  and  prodi 
such  songs  as  '  In  My  Harem '  when  the  Greeks  ^ 
fleeing  from  the  Turks  and  the  harem  was  a  huo 
ous  topic  in  the  daily  newspapers.  And  I  have 
ideas  from  chance  remarks  of  my  friends, 
instance: 

"I  wrote  'My  Wife's  Gone  to  the  Country*  fi 
the  remark  made  to  me  by  a  friend  when  I  asl 
him  what  time  he  was  going  home.  '  I  don't  hav« 
go  home,"  he  said,  'my  wife's  gone  to  the  count 
It  struck  me  as  a  great  idea  for  a  title  for  a  song, 
I  needed  a  note  of  jubilation,  so  I  added  'Hoor 
Hoorayl'     The  sonff  n-lmnei   arr^i'.  i"^"      t  i. .  i 
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office  we  shared,  Gilbert  read  me  his  lyric.  From  the 
first  the  original  novelty  of  the  song  was  apparent, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  country  was  whistling  the 
levee  dance  of  '  Daddy '  and '  Mammy,'  and  '  Ephram ' 
and  'Sammy,'  as  they  waited  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Had  Gilbert  ever  seen  a  levee?  No  —  but  out  of 
his  genius  grew  a  song  that  sold  into  the  millions. 

"Most  of  our  songs  come  from  imagination,"  said 
Joe  McCarthy.  "A  song-writer's  mind  is  ever  alert 
for  something  new.  What  might  pass  as  a  casual 
remark  to  an  outsider,  might  be  a  great  idea  to  a 
writer.  For  instance,  a  very  dear  young  lady  friend 
might  have  said,  '  You  made  me  love  you  —  I  didn't 
want  to  do  it.'  Of  course  no  young  lady  friend  said 
that  to  me  —  I  just  imagined  it.  And  then  I  went 
right  on  and  imagined  what  that  young  lady  would 
have  said  if  she  had  followed  that  tine  of  thought  to 
a  climax." 

"It's  the  chance  remark  that  counts  a  lot  to  the 
lyric  writer,"  said  Ballard  MacDonald.  "  You  might 
say  something  that  you  would  forget  the  next  minute 
—  while  I  might  seize  that  phrase  and  work  over  it 
until  I  had  made  it  a  lyric." 

But,  however  the  original  idea  comes  —  whether  it 
creeps  up  in  a  chance  remark  of  a  friend,  or  the 
national  mood  of  the  moment  is  carefully  appraised 
and  expressed,  or  seized  "out  of  the  air,"  let  us  sup- 
pose  you  have  an  idea,  and  are  ready  to  write  your 
song.  The  very  first  thing  you  do,  nine  chances  out 
ot  ten,  is  to  follow  the  usual  method  of  song-writers: 
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2.     Write  Your  Chorus  First 

The  popular  song  is  only  as  good  as  its  chon 
For  whistling  purposes  there  might  just  as  well  1 
no  verses  at  all.  But  of  course  you  must  have 
first  verse  to  set  your  scene  and  lead  up  to  yo 
chorus,  and  a  second  verse  to  finish  your  effect  ar 
give  you  the  opportunity  lo  pound  your  chorus  horn 
Therefore  you  begin  to  write  your  chorus  around  yoi 
big  idea. 

This  idea  is  expressed  in  one  line  —  your  titl 
your  catchy  line,  your  "idea  line,"  if  you  like — an 
if  you  will  turn  lo  the  verses  of  the  songs  reproduce 
in  these  chapters  you  will  be  able  to  determine  aboi 
what  percentage  of  times  the  idea  line  is  used  to  intn 
duce  the  chorus.  But  do  not  rest  content  with  till 
examination;  carry  your  investigation  to  all  th 
songs  on  your  piano.  Establish  for  yourself,  by  thi 
laboratory  method,  how  often  the  idea  line  is  use 
as  a  chorus  introduction. 

Whether  your  idea  line  is  used  to  introduce  yoij 
chorus  or  not,  it  is  usually  wise  to  end  your  choru 
with  it.  Most  choruses  —  but  not  all,  as  "Pu 
on  your   Old    Grey  Bonnet,"   would   suptrpet  —  •■" 
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3.  Make  the  Chorus  Convey  Emotion 

As  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter,  a  lyric  is  a  set 
of  verses  that  conveys  emotion.  The  purpose  of  the 
first  verse  is  to  lead  up  to  the  emotion  —  which  the 
chorus  expresses.  While,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  later, 
a  story  may  be  proper  to  the  verses,  a  story  is  rardy 
told  in  the  chorus.  I  mean,  of  course,  a  story  con- 
veyed by  pure  narrative,  for  emotion  may  convey  a 
story  by  sheer  lyrical  effect.  Narrative  is  what  you 
must  strive  to  forget  in  a  chorus  —  in  your  chorus 
you  must  convey  emotion  swiftly  —  that  is,  with  a 
punch. 

While  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  teU  you  bow 
to  convey  emotion,  one  can  point  out  one  of  the 
inherent  qualities  of  emotional  speech. 

4.  Convey  Emotion  by  Broad  Strokes 

When  a  man  rushes  through  the  corridors  of  'a 
doomed  liner  he  does  not  stop  to  say,  "The  ship  has 
struck  an  iceberg  —  or  has  been  torpedoed  —  and  is 
sinking,  you'd  better  get  dressed  quickly  and  get  on 
deck  and  jump  into  the  boats."  He  hasn't  time. 
He  cries,  "The  ship's  sinkingi     To  the  boats!" 

This  is  precisely  the  way  the  song-writer  conveys 
his  effect.  He  not  only  cuts  out  the  "thes"  and  the 
"ands"  and  the  "ofs"  and  "its"  and  "perhapses" 
—  he  shaves  his  very  thoughts  down  —  as  the  lyrics 
printed   in   these  chapters  so  plainly  show  —  until 
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even  logic  of  construction  seems  engulfed  by  the 
of  emotion.  Pare  down  your  sentences  until  you 
vcy  the  dramatic  meaning  of  your  deep  em( 
not  by  a  logical  sequence  of  sentences,  but  by  re 
inj;  Hashes. 

5.    Put   Your  Pinuli  in  Clear  Words  Near  the  L 

And  now  you  must  centre  all  your  thought; 
your  punch  lines.  Punch  lines,  as  we  saw,  are  s( 
times  the  entire  point  of  a  song  —  they  are  > 
makes  a  "popular"  lyric  get  over  the  footlights  wb 
performer  sings  the  song  and  they  are  the  big  fa 
—  together  with  the  music  punches  —  that  mak 
song  popular.  However  lyrical  you  have  been 
the  beginning  of  your  chorus,  you  must  now  sumi 
all  your  lyrical  ability  to  your  aid  to  write  thesCj 
fate-deciding  lines. 

But  note  that  emotion,  however  condensed 
words  may  be  that  express  it,  must  not  be  so  < 
deased  that  it  is  incoherent.  You  must  make  y 
punch  lines  as  clear  in  words  as  though  you  t 
drawing  a  diagram  to  explain  a  problem  in  geome 
The  effect  vmi  m-c ;...-.- 
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punch  lines  must  be  the  most  attractive  lines,  keep 
them  new  and  fresh,  by  excluding  from  the  rest  of 
your  song  anything  like  them. 

If  you  can  put  your  punch  in  the  very  last  lines, 
fine.  If  you  wish  to  put  your  punch  lines  just  before 
the  last  two  lines  —  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  from 
the  last  —  well  and  good.  But  it  is  never  wise  to  put 
your  punch  so  far  from  the  end  that  your  audience 
wUl  forget  it  before  you  finish  and  expect  something 
more.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  write  your  punch  lines 
and  then  end  your  song. 

Having  constructed  your  chorus  from  a  beginning 
that  uses  or  does  not  use  your  idea  line,  and  having 
by  broad  strokes  that  convey  emotion  developed  it 
into  your  punch  lines,  you  end  your  chorus,  usually, 
but  not  invariably,  with  your  idea  line  —  your  title 
line. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  write  your  first  verse. 

6.    Make  the  First  Verse  the  Introduction 
of  the  Chorus 

If  you  have  characters  in  your  song,  introduce 
them  instantly.  If  you  are  drawing  a  picture  of  a 
scene,  locate  it  in  your  first  line.  If  your  song  is 
written  in  the  first  person  —  the  "you  and  I "  kind  — 
you  must  still  establish  your  location  and  your  "you 
and  I"  characters  at  once.  If  you  keep  in  mind  all 
the  time  you  are  writing  that  your  first  verse  is  merely 
an  introduction,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  drag  it  out. 
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(a)  Wrile  in  impersonal  mood  —  ihat  is, 
song  such  ihat  it  does  nol  matter  whethe 
a  woman  sings  it.  Thus  you  will  not 
wide  use  of  your  song.  Anyone  and  cv 
sing  it  on  the  stage.  Furthermore,  it  will 
sell  more  readily. 

(b)  "Tell  a  complete  slory"  is  a  rule  iha 
times  laid  down  for  popular  song-writer; 
depends  entirely  upon  what  kind  of  song 
writing  whether  it  is  necessary  to  tell  a 
not.  "A  story  is  not  necessary,"  BefUn  ; 
an  examination  of  the  lyrics  in  the  precedi 
ter,  and  all  the  lyrics  on  your  piano,  will  i 
out  in  this  assertion. 

All  you  need  remember  is  that  your  so 
express  emotion  in  a  catchy  way.  If  yov 
this  best  by  telling  a  story,  compress  your 
into  your  verses,  making  your  chorus  endi 
tional. 

(c)  "Make  your  verses  short"  seems  to  be 
of  the  popular  song  today.  In  other  yeai 
the  custom  to  write  long  verses  and  short 
Today  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  fashi 
whether  von  a~-!-' 
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7.  Make  Your  Second  Verse  Round  Out  the  Story 

You  have  introduced  your  chorus  in  your  first 
verse,  and  the  chorus  has  conveyed  the  emotion  to 
which  the  first  verse  gave  the  setting.  Now  in  your 
second  verse  round  out  the  story  so  that  the  repeti* 
tion  of  the  chorus  may  complete  the  total  effect  ot 
your  song. 

More  than  upon  either  the  first  verse  or  the  chorus, 
unity  of  effect  depends  upon  the  second  verse.  In  it 
you  must  keep  to  the  key  of  emotion  expressed  in 
the  chorus  and  to  the  general  trend  of  feeling  of  the 
first  verse.  If  your  first  verse  tells  a  love-story  of 
two  characters,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  change  the 
relations  of  the  characters  in  the  second  verse  and 
make  the  repetition  of  the  chorus  come  as  an  answer. 
But,  whatever  you  make  of  your  second  verse,  you 
must  not  give  it  a  different  story.  Don't  attempt 
to  do  more  than  round  out  your  first-verse  story  to  a 
satisfying  conclusion,  of  which  the  chorus  is  the  com- 
pleting end. 

And  now  we  have  come  to 

8.     The  Punch  Lines  in  the  Verses 

Toward  the  end  of  each  verse  it  is  customary  to 
place  punch  lines  which  are  strong  enough  picto- 
rially  to  sum  up  the  contents  of  the  verse  and  round 
it  out  into  the  chorus.  In  humorous  songs,  these 
punch  lines  are  often  used  as  the  very  last  lines,  and 
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the  first  line  of  the  chorus  is  depended  ( 
the  snicker  into  a  laugh,  which  is  made 
a  roar  with  the  punch  lines  of  the  chori 
words,  there  are  in  every  song  three  [ 
punch  lines  must  be  used.  The  most  i 
toward  the  end  of  the  chorus,  and  the  • 
arc   toward   the  end  of   the   verses. 

9.    Don'ls  for   Verse  Last-Lines 

Don't  end  your  lines  with  words  that  a 
enunciate  —  there  are  dozens  of  them,  of 
"met,"  and  most  of  the  dental  sounds.  ] 
alone  can  leach  you  what  to  avoid.  But 
said  that  precisely  the  same  reason  that  di 
use  of  open  vowels  on  rising  notes,  dictates 
sounds  are  safest  with  which  to  end  lines,  b 
last  notes  of  a  song  are  often  rising  no 
applies  with  emphatic  force,  also,   to  your 

Never  use  such  unrhctorical  and  laugh 
lines  as  the  grotesquely  familiar  "and  thi 
I  did  say." 

D(  ys  feel  (>"•* 
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effect  into  revealing  flashes,  and  are  completed  and 
punched  home  by  the  punch  lines  of  the  chorus,  and 
having  made  sure  that  your  lyrics  as  a  whole  are  the 
best  you  can  write,  you  must  give  thought  to  the 
music. 

I.  The  "One  Finger  Composer's"  Aid 

If  you  are  the  sort  of  modem  minstrel  who  has 
tunes  buzzing  in  his  head,  it  is  likely  that  you  will 
have  composed  a  melody  to  fit  your  lyrics.  The 
chances  are  that  you  know  only  enough  about  music 
to  play  the  piano  rather  indifferently.  Or,  you  may 
be  an  accomplished  pianist  without  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  harmony  sufficient  to  admit  of  your 
setting  down  your  melody  in  the  form  of  a  good 
piano  score.  But  even  if  you  are  only  able  to  play 
the  piano  with  one  finger,  you  need  not  despair. 
There  are  dozens  of  well-known  popular  song  com- 
posers  who  are  little  better  off.  You  may  do  pre- 
cisely what  they  do  —  you  can  call  to  your  aid  an 
arranger.  This  is  the  first  moral  I  shall  draw  from 
the  true  story  with  which  this  chapter  begins. 

As  the  composer  played  over  his  melody  for  the 
arranger  to  take  down  in  musical  notes,  you  may 
sing,  whistle  or  play  your  melody  on  the  piano  with 
one  finger,  for  the  arranger  to  take  down  your  song. 
All  you  need  give  turn  is  the  bare  outline  of  your 
melody.  At  best  it  will  be  but  a  forecasting  shadow 
of  what  he  will  make  out  of  it.  From  it  he  will 
make  you  a  "lead-sheet,"  the  first  record  of  your 
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melody.  Then,  if  you  desire,  he  vill  azrange  srour 
melody  into  a  piano  part,  precisely  identical  in  form 
with  any  copy  of  a  song  you  have  seen.  With  this 
piano  version  —  into  which  the  words  have  been 
carefully  written  in  their  proper  places  —  you  may 
seek  your  publisher. 

For  taking  down  the  melody  and  making  an  "ink 
lead-sheet,"  the  arranger  will  charge  you  from  <Rie  to 
two  dollars.  For  a  piano  copy  he  mU  charge  you 
anywhere  from  three  to  ten  dollars — the  average  price 
is  about  five  dollars. 

3.   Be  Sure  Your  Words  and  Music  Fit  Exactly 

Here  we  may  draw  the  second  moral  from  the  little 
scene  we  witnessed  in  the  song  publisher's  room — this 
is  the  big  lesson  of  that  scene.  In  a  word,  successful 
song-writers  consider  a  song  not  as  a  lyric  and  a 
melody,  but  as  a  composite  of  both.  A  successful 
song  is  a  perfect  fusing  of  both.  The  melody  writer 
is  not  averse  to  having  his  melody  changed,  if  by 
changing  it  a  better  song  can  be  made.  And  the  suc- 
cessful lyric  writer  is  only  too  glad  to  change  his 
words,  if  a  hit  can  be  produced.  With  the  one  end 
in  view,  they  go  over  their  song  time  after  time  and 
change  lyrics  and  melody  with  ruthless  hands  until  a 
whistle-making  unity  rises  clear  and  haunting. 

This  is  what  you  must  now  do  with  your  song. 
You  must  bend  all  your  energies  to  making  it  a  per- 
fect blend  of  words  and  music  —  a  unity  so  com- 
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pressed   and   so  compactly  lyrical  that  to   take  one 
little  note  or  one  little  word  away  would  ruin  the 
total  effect. 
This  is  why 

3.  Purchasing  Music  for  a  Song  is 
Seldom  Advisable 

If  you  are  invited  to  purchase  music  for  a  new 
song,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  refuse  —  because 
only  in  very  rare  instances  has  a  successful  song  been 
the  result  of  such  a  method.  The  reason  is  perfectly 
plain,  when  you  consider  that  the  composer  who  offers 
you  a  melody  for  a  cash  price  is  interested  only  in  the 
small  lump  sum  he  receives.  You  are  his  market. 
He  does  not  care  anything  about  the  market  the 
music  must  make  for  itself,  first  with  a  publisher  and 
then  with  the  public. 

Therefore,  no  matter  how  willing  a  composer  may 
appear  to  change  his  melody  to  fit  your  song,  scan 
bis  proposition  with  a  cynical  eye.  On  the  surface 
he  will  make  the  music  fit,  but  he  would  be  wasting 
his  time  if  he  worked  over  your  lyric  and  his  music 
to  the  extent  that  a  composer  who  is  paid  by  the 
ultimate  success  of  a  song  would  have  to  labor. 

It  is  very  much  better  to  take  your  chances  with 
even  an  inferior  melody  maker  who  is  as  much  inter- 
ested as  you  are  in  a  final  success.  And  when  you 
have  found  a  composer,  do  not  quibble  about  chang- 
ing your  words  to  fit  his  music.     And  don't  fear  to 
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ask  him  to  change  his  melody,  whe^e^ 
work  on  the  song  proves  that  a  change  i 
It  is  only  by  ceaselessly  working  over 
and  melody  that  a  song  is  turned  into 
whistle. 

IV.  Seeking  a  Publiseier  ' 

Vou  have  written  your  lyrics,  and  you 
ioned  your  melody,  or  you  have  found  a 
who  is  anxious  to  make  his  melody  fit  you 
perfectly  that  they  have  been  fused  into  i 
complete  that  it  seems  all  you  have  to  di 
everybody  whistling  it  is  to  find  a  publisi 
so  you  set  about  the  task. 

I,   Pmale  Publication  Seldom  Profila 

While  it  is  perfectly  Inie  that  there  l 
many  songs  that  have  paid  handsome  pn 
private  publication,  it  is  more  nearly  exact 
that   private   publimHnn    — er   pays.     Pril 
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right  down  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Nine  chances 
out  of  ten,  you  will  find  that  the  writers  are  success- 
ful popular  song  publishers  —  it  is  their  business 
to  write  for  their  own  market.  Furthermoie  —  and 
this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter  —  they  have  a  care- 
fully maintained  sales  force  and  an  intricate  outlet 
for  all  their  product,  which  would  take  years  for  a 
"private  publisher"  to  build  up.  Really,  you  can- 
not expect  to  make  any  money  by  private  publica- 
tion, even  at  the  tow  cost  of  song-printing  these  days 
—  unless  you  are  willing  to  devote  all  your  energies 
to  pushing  your  song.  And  even  then,  the  song  must 
be  exceptional  to  win  against  the  better  organized 
competition. 

a.   Avoid  the  "Song  Poem"  Advertiser 

It  is  never  my  desire  to  condemn  a  class  even 
though  a  majority  of  that  class  may  be  worthy  of 
reproach.  Therefore,  instead  of  inveighing  against 
the  "song-poem"  fakir  with  sounding  periods  of 
denunciation,  permit  me  to  state  the  facts  in  this  way: 

The  advertisers  for  song-poems  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  In  the  first  class  are  publishers 
who  publish  songs  privately  for  individuals  who  have 
enough  money  to  Indulge  a  desire  to  see  their  songs 
in  print.  The  writer  may  not  intend  his  song  for 
public  sale.  He  wishes  to  have  it  printed  so  that  be 
may  give  copies  to  his  friends  and  thus  satisfy  bis 
pride  by  their  plaudits.  It  is  to  these  song-writers 
that  the  honest  "private  publisher"  offers  a  conven- 
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ient  and  often  cheap  opportunity.  His 
perfectly  honest  and  fair,  because  he  si] 
a  printer,  and  not  as  a  publisher,  for  he  d 
to  do  more  than  he  can  perform. 

The  second  class  of  song-poem  advt 
writers  by  all  sorts  of  glowing  promises, 
you  how  such  and  such  a  song  made  if 
dollars  for  its  writer.  They  offer  to  fur 
to  fit  your  lyrics.  They  will  supply  lyrics 
music.  They  will  print  your  song  and  ] 
success.  They  will  do  anything  at  all  — 
And  I  have  heard  the  most  pitiful  tales  i 
of  high  hopes  at  the  beginning  and  bitter  t 
ment  at  the  end,  from  poor  people  who  couli 
the  money  lost. 

These  "publishers"  are  not  fair  —  the] 
honest.  They  make  their  living  from  brol 
iscs,  and  pocket  the  change  with  a  grin 
own  clevernesB.  Why  these  men  cannoi 
what  they  promise  is  perfertN'  plain  in  tl 
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3-   How  to  Seek  a  Market  for  Your  Song 


But  let  us  hope  that  you  are  the  sort  of  song- 
writer who  is  anxious  to  test  his  ability  against  the 
hest.  You  do  not  care  to  have  your  song  published 
unless  it  wins  publication  on  its  merits  —  and  unless 
you  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  maldng  some  money 
out  of  it.  You  aspire  to  have  your  song  bear  the 
imprint  of  one  of  the  publishers  whose  song-hits  are 
well  known.  To  find  the  names  and  addresses  of  such 
publishers  you  have  only  to  turn  over  the  music  on 
your  piano.  There  is  no  need  to  print  individual 
names  here. 

But  a  tew  words  of  direction  as  to  the  way  you 
should  approach  your  market  may  be  helpful.  I 
quote  here  the  composite  opinion  of  all  the  well- 
known  song  publishers  with  whom  I  have  talked: 

"To  find  a  great  song  in  the  manuscripts  that 
come  through  the  mail  —  is  a  dream.  It  is  rare  that 
the  mail  brings  one  worthy  of  publication.  If  I  were 
a  song-writer  I  should  not  submit  my  song  through 
the  mails.  Of  course,  if  I  were  far  from  the  big 
markets  I  should  be  compelled  to.  But  if  I  were 
anywhere  near  the  market  I  should  go  right  to  the 
publisher  and  demonstrate  the  song  to  him. 

"You  see,  I  must  be  convinced  that  a  song  is  a 
winner  before  I'll  gamble  my  money  on  its  publica- 
tion. And  the  only  way  I  can  be  easily  convinced  is 
to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  song.  Naturally, 
being  a  song  publisher,  I  think  I  know  a  hit  when 
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I  hear  it  —  I  may 'kid'  myseif  into  bel 
pick  winners,  but  I  can  be  made  to  see 
iiies  by  actual  demonstration,  where  I  m 
song  up'  in  manuscript." 

Therefore,    it    would    seem    wise    to    of 
through    the   mails  only    when   a   personal 
demonstration    are    impossible.     Vou    need 
right  your  song,  if  you  send  it  to  a  repu 
lisher.     All  you  need  do  is  to  submit  it  wi 
letter,    offering  it    on    the   usual    royalty    1 
enclose  stamps  for  return,  if  it  is  not  availab. 
two  to  four  weeks  is  the  usual  time  requiret 
sideration. 

If  you  are  near  a  song  publisher,  the  ■ 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  fortify  yourself  with 
able  faith  in  your  song  and  then  make  the 
listen  to  you.  If  you  have  a  song  that  a! 
promise  at  all,  the  chances  are  that  you  ' 
out  of  the  door  an  hour  later  with  a  contn 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

UAKDSCRIPTS  AND  UAXKETS 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  directing  you  to  your  marlcet 
that  this  chapter  is  designed.  But  there  is  no  form 
cA  writing  for  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  point  out 
a  sure  market  than  for  vaudeville  material.  Even 
the  legitimate  stage  —  with  its  notorious  shifting  of 
plans  to  meet  every  veering  wind  —  is  not  more 
fickle  than  the  vaudeville  stage.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  stage 
must  mirror  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  the  national 
mind  is  ever  changing.  But  once  let  the  public  learn 
to  love  what  you  have  given  them,  and  they  will  not 
jilt  your  offering  in  a  day.  The  great  advantage  the 
writer  of  vaudeville  material  today  has  over  every 
one  of  his  predecessors,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  handling  the  vaudeville  business  lend 
him  security  in  the  profits  of  his  success. 

I.     Preparing  the  Manuscript 

(a)  Tke  acceptable  manuscript  forms  into  which  all 
vaudeviUe  material  may  be  cast  may  be  learned  by  con- 
sulting the  examples  of  the  different  vaudeville  acts 
given  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.    A  moment's 
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examination  of  them  will  show  you  that  thei 
(lilTcrencc  between  the  manuscript  ways  of  pn 
the  different  acts.  All  are  made  up  of  the  n; 
characters,  business  and  dialogue.  Therefor 
may  all  be  discussed  at  ihe  same  time. 

(h)  Have  your  mmmscripi  lypeicrHkn.  Thi 
gestion  has  the  force  of  law.  While  it  wou]< 
self-evident  ihat  a  niaiiuscri]»t  written  out  ii 
hand  has  a  mussy  appearance,  however  nea 
writing  may  be,  the  many  hand-written  manu: 
I  have  tried  to  read  suggest  the  necessity  for  po 
out  this  fact.  You  surely  handicap  your  manu 
by  offering  it  in  long  hand  to  a  busy  producer. 

(c)  The  two  recognized  methods  for  the  lypi 
stage  manuscripts.  First,  the  entire  manuscri 
typed  in  black,  blue  or  purple.  Then,  aftei 
manuscript  is  complete,  the  name  of  the  chai 
above  each  speech  is  underlined  in  red  ink,  and 
bit  of  business  throughout  the  manuscript  is  also  « 
Uned  in  red.     This  method  is  illustrated  on  pagi 

Second,  a  typewriter  using  two  colors  is  eran' 


Tas.     ("[PT^^  to  fl^qtlOMTTl     That's  sll. 

(men,   though  ourlona^  oontlnnoa  rasdlog 
in  aiTundaftone  "tohar  fothar,  UsrlTr 
Graves  oponatho  dlctlon- 
!   at    Bl)!ht 


ana  J oho . 


snetohea   it  up  with  tronbljng  tiageta, 
anrTeaiB  it.     Hla  fury  fJaaa.   After 

to  Burton  and   BpealcB 


TsH,   sir, 
Yhero'e  Sam? 
H»  want  ont,  sir- 
Want  out? 
T-yea,  air.     About  •  qnartar  of  ui  hear  ago. 

Ba  didn't  sftjr,   sir. 

islDlaaaly.     


}S^j.    AnTthing  wrong? 
Gaivaa   IXaaelTl     Ho.  no. 
propoeltlon'e  all  rlpht — 

siiRtil     lipproachaa  html     Father '. 

ftRiVBS  fn„*hla  lonear  to  rMtrtln  hlaaalff       HaU'a 


RaBTsne!  It  reads  like  k  fairy  tale.  doeBD'tlt 

:.-  r  T-y 
I  don't  know;  does  It? 

Tea;  and  many  thanka.  I'll  do  my  beat  not  to  la* 
gret  it. — Only,  In  the  old  fairy  tale,  you  know, 

ended  with  the — the  young  man's  marrying  tha 1 

oU  $«9tw'»  tonshtert 

Bonry 
(OiDckllnB) 
in*  I'B  tlw  Ylah  old  gaeiar,  ahT  Wall,  I  mlghtn' 
half  ■■  rish  ttila  nlimte  If  it  wasn't  for  you;—'; 

(Slspn  up  Booth) 
Bow.  I  anpposa  By  oantankeroua  daughter  wouldn't  : 
Piaroy;  not  If  I  eald  anything  to  har  about  it, 
would.— and  you  waa  wlllin'  — 

(!?Blen  nnil  Booth  «IchBnpB  oloquent  glanOHBl 

hr.  It  )  [*«  MB* 
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ways  of  typing  a  manuscript  is  desirable,   but  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

(d)  Use  a  "record  ribbon"  in  typewriting  manu- 
script, because  a  "copying  ribbon"  smudges  easily 
and  will  soil  the  hands  of  the  reader.  Observation 
of  this  mechanical  point  is  a  big  help  in  keeping 
a  manuscript  clean — and  respecting  the  temper  of 
your  judge. 

(e)  Neatness  is  a  prime  requisite  in  any  manuscript 
offered  for  sale.  Be  sure  that  the  finished  copy  is 
free  from  erasures  and  penciled  after-thoughts.  "Do 
all  your  after-thinldng  beforehand,"  or  have  a  clean, 
new  copy  made. 

(f)  Re-copy  a  soiled  manuscript  as  soon  as  it  shows 
evidence  of  handling.  Keep  your  "silent  salesman" 
fresh  in  appearance. 

(g)  Bind  your  manuscript  in  a  flexible  cover  to  give 
it  a  neat  appearance  and  make  it  handy  to  read. 

(h)  Type  your  name  and  address  in  juU  on  the  out- 
side of  the  cover,  and  on  the  first  white  page.  Thus 
you  stamp  the  manuscript  as  your  act,  and  it  always 
bears  your  address  in  case  of  loss. 

(i)  Have  your  act  copyrighted  is  a  bit  of  advice  that 
would  seem  needless,  but  many  performers  and  pro- 
ducers refuse  to  read  an  act  unless  it  is  copyrighted. 
The  copyright  —  while  it  is  not  as  good  proof  in  court 
as  a  public  performance  —  is  nevertheless  a  record 
that  on  such  and  such  a  date  the  author  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  a  certain  manuscript.  This 
record  can  be  produced  as  incontrovertible  evidence 
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of  fact.  The  view  of  ihe  performer  and  the 
is  that  he  wishes  to  protect  the  author  as 
possible  —  but  himself  more.  He  desires 
hcyoiid  all  possibility  any  charge  of  p. 
Therefore,  copyright  [he  final  version  of 
and  typewrite  on  the  cover  the  date  of  i 
and   (he  serial   number. 

(j)  I!o'<v  lo  copyriiihl  the  manuscript  of  a  5 
act.  Write  to  the  RfRister  of  Copyrights,  L 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.,  asking  him 
you  the  blank  form  prescribed  by  law  to  c 
an  unpublished  dramatic  composition.  Do  n 
stamps,  as  it  is  unnecessary.  In  addition 
blank  you  will  receive  printed  instructions  fo 
it  out,  and  full  information  covering  the  c< 
process.  The  fee  is  one  dollar,  which  inc 
certificate  of  copyright  entry.  This  covers  cc 
in  the  United  States  orJy;  if  you  desire  to  C< 
in  a  foreign  country,  consult  a  lawyer. 

(k)  The  preparation  of  a  scene  plot  should  n 
difficult   task    if   you   will   remember   that  yc 
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(1)  The  preparation  of  property  plots  and  tight  plots 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Vaude- 
ville Stage  and  Its  Dimensions,"  therefore  they  require 
a  word  here.  They  are  merely  a  list  of  the  prop- 
erties required  and  directions  for  any  changes  of 
lighting  that  may  occur  in  the  act.  For  a  first  pres- 
entation of  a  manuscript,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
you  to  bother  about  the  technical  plots  (arrangement 
plans)  of  the  stage.  If  your  manuscript  is  accept- 
able, you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  producer  will 
supply  these  plots  himself. 

(m)  Do  not  oger  "parts"  with  your  manuscript.  A 
"part"  consists  of  the  speeches  and  business  indi- 
cated for  one  character,  written  out  in  full,  with  the 
cues  given  by  the  other  characters  —  the  whole  bound 
so  as  to  form  a  handy  copy  for  the  actor  to  study. 
For  instance,  there  would  be  four  "parts"  in  a  four- 
people  playlet  manuscript  —  therefore  you  would  be 
offering  a  producer  five  manuscripts  in  all,  and  the 
bulk  of  your  material  might  deter  a  busy  man  from 
reading  it  carefully.  If  your  manuscript  progresses 
in  its  sale  to  the  point  where  parts  are  desired,  the 
producer  will  take  care  of  this  detail  for  you.  And 
until  you  have  made  a  sale,  it  is  a  waste  of  money 
to  have  parts  made. 

2.    The  Stage  Door  Ike  VaudeviUe  Market-Place 

Unlike  nearly  every  other  specialized  business, 
there  is  a  market  in  each  city  of  the  country  for 
vaudeville  material.    This  market  is  the  stage  door 


t  -rtnoer^ile  i 


.  =^t.t:  i;  iz<  i'-ift  i 


txtgguatioa  it  m*j  be  said  that  «ilk  tk 
aai  HBitiatK  >ciiu-«Tckiy  dunces  of  tk 
ttdl  bWKV  that  mSl  m  time  Sow  pasLthcsta 
■larijr  an  tbe  ku  wUck  fauer  iqipeu-  in  vaai 
Ofleriac  *  nwaiwcript  st  tiw  lUge  door,  I 
■hodJ  Bot  be  done  vithovt  pnpmatiam- 
wooid  sot  ndh  ^  to  a  botinrw  man  oa  tt 
«r  nil  lag,  at  Urn  what  he  emeigts  from  k 
door,  jwa  oertaiidy  would  act  care  to  pve  a 
vflk  pateaaa  the  imprawion  that  you  were 
watt  fo'  "  ■• 

u\        — —  •  -  ■ 
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notes"  they  may  h&ve  carried  "back  stage"  would 
discount  their  value  for  you.  The  manager  of  the 
theatre,  however,  might  arrange  an  introduction 
that  would  be  of  value.  At  least  he  can  find  out  for 
you  if  the  performer  is  in  the  market  at  the  time. 

(b)  The  preliminary  letter  is  never  amiss,  therefore 
it  would  seem  advisable  to  write  to  the  performer  for 
whom  you  feel  sure  you  have  an  act  that  will  fit. 
Make  the  letter  short.  Simply  ask  him  if  he  is  in 
the  market  for  material,  state  that  you  have  an  act 
that  you  would  like  him  to  read,  and  close  by  request- 
ing an  appointment  at  his  convenience. 

Do  not  take  up  his  time  by  telling  him  what  a  fine 
act  you  have.  He  does  not  know  you,  and  if  you 
praise  it  too  highly  he  may  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  you  do  not  have  anything  worth  while.  But 
do  not  under-rate  your  material,  either,  in  the  hope 
of  engaging  his  attention  by  modesty.  Leave  it  for 
him  to  find  out  if  you  have  an  act,  first,  that  is  worth 
while,  and  second,  that  fits  him. 

If  you  do  not  hear  from  the  performer,  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  interested  in  your  act.  He  may 
be  out  for  the  first  few  weeks  in  a  brand  new  act, 
and  not  in  the  market  at  all.  So  if  you  do  not 
hear  from  him,  wait  until  another  act  comes  along 
and  you  see  someone  for  whom  your  act  is  "just 
made." 

(c)  Should  you  receive  a  Javorable  reply  to  your  re- 
quest for  an  appointment,  you  may  be  reasonably  sure 
that  your  prospective  purchaser  at  least  needs  a  new 
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act.  In  meeting  your  appoinlment,  be  on  1 
have  someone  wilh  you.  A  woman,  of  cours 
have  a  chaperon,  precisely  as  she  would  if  : 
meeting  any  other  stranger.  And  a  man  mi 
to  have  someone  to  engage  the  attention  of 
former's  companion  and  leave  him  an  uninti 
opportunity  to  talk  business. 

(<])  Ask  for  an  immediate  reading  of  your 
script,  or  at  least  request  it  read  the  next  da; 
you  caD  be  present  while  he  is  reading  it. 
leave  a  manuscripl  to  be  returned  to  you  b 
Vaudeville  performers  are  as  honest  as  auy  oth 
of  men,  but  they  are  busy  people  and  the  thi 
is  put  off  is  forgotten.  They  are  in  one  towx 
and  miles  away  tomorrow,  and  they  may  lea 
manuscript  on  the  bureau  of  their  hotel  room 
ing  to  mail  it  at  the  last  minute  ^ — and  rush  aw 
forget  it.  Therefore  you  should  ask  for  an  imr 
reading.  It  will  lake  a  performer  only  a  few  r 
to  decide  if  he  cares  to  consider  your  act.  He 
of  what   he  ts  in  need  —  anH  "<""\IIy  is  prepf 
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if  the  act  possesses  merit,  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  suggest  some  other  performer  who  might  want 
it.  If  he  does  not  suggest  someone  himself,  ask  him. 
Vaudeville  performers  know  what  other  performers 
want,  because  they  are  continually  discussing  plans 
for  "next  season."  You  may  thus  pick  up  some 
valuable  information,  even  if  you  do  not  dispose  of 
the  particular  manuscript  you  have  for  sale. 

3.     Producing  Your  Act  Yourself 

While  you  are  likely  at  many  turns  of  the  sales 
road  to  have  offered  you  an  opportunity  to  produce 
your  own  act,  this  method  of  finding  a  market  Is 
rarely  advisable.  You  would  not  start  a  little  maga- 
zine to  get  your  short-story  into  print;  your  story 
could  not  possess  that  much  value  even  if  it  were  a 
marvel  —  how  much  less  so  if  you  were  unable  to 
find  someone  willing  to  buy  it  I 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important  reason  why  you 
should  not  rush  into  producing  your  act  yourself. 
Producing  is  a  specialized  business,  requiring  wide 
experience  and  exact  knowledge.  Besides,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  pastimes  in  the  world.  With- 
out a  most  comprehensive  experience  and  peculiar 
abilities,  failure  is  sure.  Do  not  attempt  private 
production  even  if  you  are  offered  the  services  of  a 
performer  or  a  producer  in  whom  you  have  absolute 
faith.  Remember,  if  they  thought  your  act  was 
really  worth  while  they  would  be  anxious  to  reap 
the  profits  for  themselves. 
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4,   Selling  an  Act  to  a  Producer 

While  any  performer  who  owns  his  act  is 
ducer  in  the  sense  that  he  "produces"  his  ac 
are  men  who  make  a  business  of  buying  nianu 
engaging  people,  and  producing  many  acts  in 
they  do  not  themselves  play.  Producers  wh 
own  a  dozen  acts  of  all  dilTcrcnt  kinds  would  s 
offer  to  the  writer  for  vaudeville  an  ideal  n 
How,  then,  is  the  writer  to  get  in  touch  with 

(a)  Selling  through  a  play  broker  is  a  methoi 
is  precisely  the  same  as  though  you  consigned 
of  goods  to  a  commission  agent,  and  paid  hi 
disposing  of  it.  The  play  broker  reads  your  1 
script  and  engages  to  try  to  dispose  of  it  for  yi 
returns  it  as  not  liltely  to  fit  in  with  the  part 
line  of  business  of  which  he  makes  a  specialt; 
your  act  is  really  good  and  yet  the  broker  is  al 
make  some  suggestions  that  will  improve  it, 
likely  to  offer  such  suggestions,  purely  in  the  he 
earning  &  commission,  and  in  this  way  he  may 

of    dislif"-'     '"•'—    '-  4uy    eVCui. 
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ary  advance  and  also  the  weekly  payments.  After 
deducting  his  commission,  he  will  remit  the  balance 
to  you. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  chapter  you  will  find  a 
partial  list  of  well-known  play  brokers.  Although  I 
do  not  know  of  any  who  deal  exclusively  in  vaude- 
ville material,  any  one  of  the  agents  who  handles  long 
ptays  b  glad  to  handle  an  exceptionally  fine  playlet. 

(b)  Seeking  a  personal  interview  with  a  producer  is 
usually  productive  of  one  result:  The  office-boy  says, 
"Leave  your  manuscript,  and  he'll  read  it  and  let 
you  know."  Anxious  as  he  is  to  secure  good  material, 
a  man  who  is  busily  engaged  in  producing  vaudeville 
acts  has  little  time  to  spend  on  granting  personal 
interviews.  And  there  is  another  reason  —  he  fears 
you  will  try  to  read  your  act  to  him.  A  personal 
reading  by  the  author  is  either  a  most  distressing 
affair,  because  the  average  writer  cannot  read  stage 
material  as  it  should  be  read,  or  else  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  listener's  judgment.  Many  a  producer 
has  been  tricked  into  producing  an  act  whose  merits 
a  masterly  reader  has  brought  out  so  finely  that  its 
fatal  faults  were  forgotten.  And  so  the  producer 
prefers  to  read  a  manuscript  himself.  Alone  in  his 
office  he  can  concentrate  on  the  act  in  hand,  and  give 
to  it  the  benefit  of  his  best  judgment. 

(c)  Offering  a  manuscript  by  mail  is  perfectly  safe. 
There  has  never  come  to  my  knowledge  one  dearly 
proved  instance  of  where  a  producer  has  "stolen  an 
idea." 
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(d)  Send  your  manuscript  by  rcgist 
lififiiind  J  rdurn  rccfipl.  Thus  you  « 
in  iIk-  mail  .uui  hold  :i  check  against  tl 
nianuMTipl    in   ilic   priuiuccr's  ofTicf.     A 

SKinips  In  [viy  ihi-  n-turn  lo  vou  l>y  ro< 
rr\-  lU-tUT  siill.  0(icl,'>i'  ,1  ^clf-aajre^ 
«iih  cii»ui:ti  p,-iai;o  aliK.-.i  to  insure 
an,i  r.vci^ry. 

\c)  I'kret  vffki  Jor  tamsuiefiUion  is  abc 
UiDc  the  kvcragc  producer  requires  to  r 
KSJpt  mt  his  leisure  In  times  wbea 
b  *cti\-cly  eufciqeed  is  putting  oa  an  urt, 
have  «]i  hour  in  ihe  week  he  cma  call  his  o 
fore  hkve  pnlience,  *nd  if  >~on  do  not  rec 
fnun  him  in  three  ireek&,  write  Mgaia  «nd 
rcnuBtl  htm  thai  >'ou  would  tike  to  have 
at  his  cftrticst  coavenience.  Imptttknt 
oaly  harm  >-uttT  chance. 
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(d)  Send  your  manuscript  by  rtgislered  mail  and 
demand  a  return  receipt.  Thus  you  will  save  losses 
in  the  mail  and  hold  a  check  against  the  loss  of  your 
manuscript  in  the  producer's  office.  And  when  you 
send  your  manuscript  by  mail,  invariably  endose 
stamps  to  pay  the  return  to  you  by  registered  deliv- 
ery. Better  still,  enclose  a  self-addressed  envelope 
with  enough  postage  affixed  to  insure  both  return 
and  registry. 

(e)  Three  weeks  for  consideration  is  about  the  usual 
time  the  average  producer  requires  to  read  a  manu- 
script at  his  leisure.  In  times  when  a  producer 
is  actively  engaged  in  putting  on  an  act,  he  may  not 
have  an  hour  in  the  week  he  can  call  his  own.  There- 
fore have  patience,  and  if  you  do  not  receive  a  rq>Iy 
from  him  in  three  weeks,  write  again  and  courteously 
remind  him  that  you  would  like  to  have  his  decision 
at  his  earliest  convenience.  Impatient  letters  can 
only  harm  your  chance. 

5.   Hints  on  Prices  for  Various  Acts 

What  money  can  be  made  by  writing  vaudeville 
material?  This  is  certainly  the  most  interesting 
question  the  writer  for  vaudeville  can  ask.  Like  the 
prices  of  diamonds,  the  prices  of  vaudeville  acts 
depend  on  quality.  Every  individual  act,  and  1 
kind  of  act,  commands  its  own 

There  are   two  big  queslions  i 
clng  of  every  vaudeville  manuj 


individual  act,  and  esch 
3wn  special  prke.  ^^      jj 

ons  iayplved   in    the  V^tt^M 
inuacPir  First,  of  wlia^^^| 
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value  is  the  act  itself?  Second,  what  can  the  per- 
former or  the  producer  afford  to  pay  or  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  act? 

The  first  question  cannot  be  answered  for  even  a 
class  of  acts.  The  value  of  each  individual  act  deter- 
mines its  own  price.  And  even  here  there  enters  the 
element  inherent  in  all  stage  material  —  a  doubt  of 
value  until  performance  before  an  audience  proves 
the  worth  of  the  act.  For  this  reason,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  purchaser  of  a  vaudeville  act  to  require 
that  it  first  make  good,  before  he  pays  for  it.  "Try 
and  then  buy,"  is  the  average  vaudevilUau's  motto. 
If  you  are  a  good  business  man  you  will  secure  an 
advance  against  royalty  of  just  as  much  as  you  can 
make  the  producer  "give  up."  Precisely  as  in  every 
other  business,  the  price  of  service  depends  upon  the 
individual's  ability  to  "make  a  deal." 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  likewise  depends 
upon  the  vaudeville  writer's  individual  ability  as  a 
business  man.  No  hints  can  be  given  you  other  than 
those  that  you  may  glean  from  a  consideration  of 
average  and  record  prices  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

(a)  The  monologue  is  usually  sold  outright.  The 
performer  nearly  always  will  tell  you  —  with  no  small 
degree  of  truth  —  that  the  monologist  makes  the 
monologue,  not  the  monologue  the  monologist.  Many 
a  monologue  has  sold  for  five  dollars,  and  the  pur- 
chaser been  "stung"  at  that  price.  But  very  rarely 
is  a  monol<^ue  bought  outright  in  manuscript  —  that 
is,  before  a  try-out.    A  monologue  must  prove  itself 


"there,"  before  a  monologist  will  pay  any 
than  a  small  advance  for  the  exclusive  privi 
trying  it  out. 

If  the  monologue  proves  itself,  an  outright  ofi 
be  made  by  the  performer.  While  there  are  nt 
ular  rates,"  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  doll 
seven  hundred  dollars  may  lie  cyn,si<lurcd  as  s 
tive  of  the  market  vulue  of  the  average  suo 
monologue. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  monologist  usually  r 
the  author  to  write  new  points  and  gags  for  him 
weeic  that  he  worlds.  This,  of  course,  increase 
return  from  a  monologue,  and  insures  the  wri 
small  weekly  income. 

In  very  rare  cases  monologues  are  so  good 
therefore,  so  valuable  that  authors  can  retair 
ownership  and  rent  them  out  for  a  weekly  roj 
In  such  a  case,  of  course,  the  author  engages  hims 
keep  the  material  up  to  the  minute  without 
compensation.  But  such  monologues  are  so  rare 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Tbi 
little  doubt  that  "The  Oprma"  c„— .->»  jg  0^^  ( 
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sold  outright.  The  perfonners  use  precisely  the  same 
ailment  about  the  two-act  that  is  used  about 
the  monologue.  It  is  maintained  that  the  material 
itself  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  importance  of 
its  presentation.  When  a  two-act  has  been  tried  out 
and  found  "there,"  the  performers  or  the  producer 
wiD  offer  a  price  for  it. 

The  same  rule,  that  vaudeville  material  is  worth 
only  as  much  as  it  will  bring,  applies  to  the  two-act 
From  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  whatever  you 
can  get,  may  be  considered  suggestive  of  two-act 
prices.  Although  more  two-acts  have  sold  outright 
for  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  than  have  sold 
above  five  hundred  dollars,  a  successful  two-act  may 
be  made  to  yield  a  far  greater  return  if  a  ro)ralty 
arrangement  is  secured. 

Whether  it  is  a  two-act,  or  any  other  vaudeville 
act,  the  royalty  asking  price  is  ten  per  cent  of  the 
weekly  salary.  This  rate  is  difficult  to  enforce,  and 
while  five  per  cent  is  nearer  the  average,  the  pro- 
ducer would  rather  pay  a  definite  fixed  figure  each 
week,  than  a  percentage  that  must  be  reckoned  on 
what  may  be  a  varying  salary.  Usually  a  compromise 
of  a  flat  amount  per  playing  week  is  made  when  a 
royalty  is  agreed  on. 

(c)  The  playlet  varies  in  returns  amazingly.  While 
one  small-time  producer  pays  no  advance  royalty  and 
a  fiat  weekly  royalty  of  from  ten  dollars  to  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  —  making  his  stand  on  the  fact  that 
be  gives  a  longer  playing  season   than  hia  average 
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competitor — many  a  big-time  producer'  pays  a 
good  round  advance  and  as  high  as  |ioo  a  week 
royalty. 

Edgar  Allan  Woolf  has  said:  "The  desire  for  the 
one-act  comedy  is  so  great  that  even  an  unknown 
writer  can  secure  an  advance  royalty  as  great  as  is 
paid  to  the  author  of  a  three-act  play,  if  he  has  writ- 
ten a  playlet  which  seems  to  possess  novelty  of  story 
and  cleverness  of  dialogue." 

George  V.  Hobart  is  reported  to  have  had  a  va- 
riously-quoted number  of  playlets  playing  at  the  same 
time,  each  one  of  which  returned  him  a  weekly  roy- 
alty of  $too  a  week.  And  half  a  dozen  other  one-act 
playwrights  might  be  named  who  have  had  nearly 
equal  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  Porter  Emerson  Brown  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  work  of  writing  a  playlet 
is  nearly  as  great  as  writing  a  three-act  play,  and  the 
returns  cannot  be  compared." 

One  of  the  collaborators  on  a  famous  big-time  suc- 
cess received  forty  dollars  a  week  for  three  seasons 
as  his  share.  Another  playlet  writer  was  [)aid  one 
hundred  dollars  a  week  for  one  act,  and  only  twenty 
dollars  a  week  for  another.  And  a  third  was  content 
with  a  ten-dollars-a-week  royalty  on  one  act,  at  the 
same  time  that  another  act  of  his  was  bringing  him 
in  fifty  dollars  a  week. 

These  examples  I  have  dted  to  demonstrate  that 
the  return  from  the  playlet  is  a  most  variable  quantity. 
The  small-time  pays  less  than  the  big-Ume,  and  each 
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individual  act  on  both  small-  and  big-time  pays  a 
different  royalty. 

When  a  playlet  —  either  comedy  or  straight  dra- 
matic—  is  accepted  for  production,  it  is  customary, 
although  not  an  invariable  rule,  that  an  advance  roy- 
alty be  paid  "down."  When  the  act  proves  success- 
ful, one  or  more  of  three  propositions  may  be  offered 
the  writer:  outright  sale  at  a  price  previously  agreed 
upon;  outright  sale  to  be  paid  in  weekly  royalties 
until  an  agreed  upon  figure  is  reached,  when  owner- 
ship passes  from  the  author  to  the  producer;  the 
more  customary  weekly  royalty.  As  I  have  said 
before,  what  price  you  receive  for  your  act  finally 
depends  upon  your  keenness  in  driving  a  bargain. 

In  nearly  every  case,  outright  sale  has  its  advan- 
tage in  the  fact  that  the  author  need  not  then  worry 
about  collecting  his  royalty.  Of  course,  when  a  rec- 
c^nized  producer  puts  out  the  act  there  need  be 
no  concern  about  the  royalty,  so  in  such  instances  a 
royalty  is  preferable.  But  in  some  cases,  as  when  the 
performer  is  making  long  jumps  and  has  a  hard  time 
making  raUroad  connections,  a  weekly  royalty  has 
its  disadvantages  in  causing  worry  to  the  author. 

(d)  The  one-act  musical  comedy  is  usually  bought 
outright  —  after  the  act  "gets  over."  While  many  a 
"book"  is  contracted  for  in  advance  at  a  small  figure, 
to  be  doubled  or  trebled  on  success,  it  is  also  true  that 
royalties  are  paid.  In  this  case,  the  custom  is  to 
divide  the  royalty  equally  between  the  writer  of  the 
book  and    lyrics,  and    the  com[>oser  of  the  music 
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When  a.  third  person  writes  the  verses  of  the  songs 
and  ensemble  numbers,  the  royalty  is  usually  split 
three  ways.  It  would  be  misleading  to  quote  any 
figures  on  the  musical  comedy,  for  the  reason  that 
circumstances  vary  so  greatly  with  each  that  there 
are  no  standards. 

(e)  The  burlesque  tab  pays  about  the  same  rates  as 
the  one-act  musical  comedy,  its  kindred  form. 

(f)  The  popular  song,  unlike  the  other  material 
treated  in  this  volume,  has  a  well  established  royalty 
price:  one  cent  a  copy  is  the  standard.  Of  this, 
half  a  cent  goes  to  the  writer  of  the  lyric,  and  half  a 
cent  to  the  composer  of  the  music. 

As  a  popular  song,  to  be  considered  successful, 
must  sell  anywhere  from  half  a  million  to  a  million 
copies,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  song-writer's  return. 
If  the  same  man  writes  both  the  words  and  the  music 
he  will  receive  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  —  or 
twenty-five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars  if  he 
divides  with  another  —  for  being  able  to  make  the 
nation  whistle.  Of  course,  many  song-writers  have 
two  successful  songs  selling  in  a  year  —  therefore  you 
may  double  the  figures  above  to  estimate  some  suc- 
cessful song-writers'  incomes.  But  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  song-writer  who  has  an  income  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year  is  doing  very  well  indeedl 
There  are  many  more  professional  song-writers  who 
work  year  after  year  for  the  salary  of  the  average 
business  man  in  every  other  line  of  endeavor.  Vaa't 
count  your  royalty-chickens  too  soon. 
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6.   Important  Lists  of  Addresses 
Soke  ot  the  Moke  Psouinent  Play 

BSOKERS 

Amehican  Play  Company,  33  W.  42d  St.,  New  York 
Mary  Asquith,  145  W.  45th  St,  New  York 
AucE  Kadseb,  1402  Broadway,  New  York 
Darcy  and  Wolpord,  114  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
KiREPATRiCK,  Ltd.,  roi  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
Modern  Play  Co.,  Columbus  Circle,  New  York 
Laura  D,  Wilk,  1476  Broadway,  New  York 
George  W.  Winniett,  140a  Broadway,  New  York 
Paul  Scott,  140a  Broadway,  New  York 
Sanger  and  Jordan,  1430  Broadway,  New  York 
Mrs.  M.  a.  I^jiseck,  aao  W.  43nd  St.,  New  York 

A  List  of  Well  Known  Vaudeville 
Producers 

The  producers  given  here  offer  a  market  which 
varies  so  widely  in  each  instance  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  list  their  needs.  Some  are  interested 
in  other  lines  of  the  amusement  business  as  well; 
and  their  activities  elsewhere  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  determining  factors  in  their  special 
market  needs.  No  division  of  these  producers  into 
big-time  and  small-time  producers  is  made,  because 
such  a  distinction  would  be  likely  to  be  misleading 
rather  than  helpful. 
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'  "^'i-KiNs,  I49J  Broadway,  New  Y 

Hur.  15^0  Broadway,  New  York 

20  W.  4rst  Sl,  New  y„ 

564    Broad 

1493  Broadway,  New  York 

K.'i  »Ni.  Wkst  Producing  Company,  260  W 

N'fw  York 
IUkkv  K„f,  ,564  Broadway,  New  York 
J-AT  Cmv,  1499  Broadway^  New  York 
f™  Bran,  ,455  Btoadwa,,  New  Y„rt 
Joe  Pmoe  S«™,  ,4,3  Broadway,  New  Y„l 

JA„.B  ft.™,^„,  ,5j,  j,^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

.  ""^  '^««'*'.   Columbia   Theatre  Boi/c 

Ave.  at  47th  St.,  New  York 
Max  Ham,  ,564  Broadway,  New  York 
JAMS  J.  AjutsntoNG,  Columbia  Theatre  Bufld 

""  "  "'^  "    "  r  York 
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The  Lasgek  Cntcmrs  and  Booking  OmcES 
The  following  vaudeville  drcuits,  while  th^  may 
Dot    maintain    regular    producing    departments,    pro- 
duce acts  every  now  and  then. 
The    United    Booking   Ojtices    op   America,    1564 
Broadway,  New  York.     This  organization  books 
the  B.  F.  Keith  Theatres  and  allied  small-  and 
big-time  houses 
Orpheuu  CiRCDrr  Company,  1564  Broadway,  New  York 
LoEw's    Theatrical    Enterprises,    1493    Broadway, 

New  York 
PoLi's  Circuit,  1493  Broadway,  New  York 
The    Western    Vaudeville    Managers'    Associa- 
tion, Majestic  Theatre  Building,  Chicago 
Gus    Sun    Circuit,    New    Sun    Theatre    Building, 

Springfield,  Ohio 
Bert  Levey  Circuit,  Alcazar  Theatre  Building,  San 

Francisco 
Pantage's  Circuit,  Seattle 
Sullivan  and  Considine,  Seattle 

To  these  markets  nearly  every  booking  agent  and 
manager  in  the  vaudeville  business  might  be  added. 
Each  one  has  a  list  of  acts  he  handles  that  need  new 
material  from  time  to  time.  And  often  the  agent  or 
manager  will  add  to  his  list  of  clients  by  producing 
an  exceptionally  fine  act  himself. 

The  reason  such  a  list  is  not  given  here  is  that  it 
would  require  a  small  volume  merely  for  the  names 
and  addresses.     Consultation  of   "The   Clipper   Red 
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Book"  —  a  handy  directory  of  theatrical  agents,  sold 
at  ten  cents  —  will  supply  this  informatioa.  A 
knowledge  of  the  special  kinds  of  acts  handled  by 
each  agent  or  manager,  and  the  producers  previously 
given  as  well,  may  be  gathered  by  a  careful  reading 
of  the  various  theatrical  specialized  journals.  Tlas 
knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  a  bit  here  and  a 
little  there  through  persistent  attention  to  the  notices 
of  new  acts  and  announcements  of  plans. 

Publishers  of  Vaudeville  Material 

Samuel  French,  28  W.  38th  St.,  New  Yorii 
T.  S,  Dennison,  Chicago 

Prouinent  Theatrical  Papers 
Variety,  1536  Broadway,  New  York 
The  Dramatic  Mirror,  1493  Broadway,  New  York 
The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  soth  St.  & 

8th  Ave.,  New  York 
The  New  York  Star,  1499  Broadway,  New  York 
The  Clipper,  47  W.  28th  St.,  New  York 
The  Billboard,  1465  Broadway,  New  York 
The  Dramatic  News,  17  W.  42d  St.,  New  York 
The  New  York  Review,  121  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
The  Theatre  Magazine,  8  W.  38th  St.,  New  Yoik 
The  Green  Book  Magazine,  North  American  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

HOW   A   VAUDEVILLE   ACT  IS   BOOKED 

While  an  iioderstaDding  of  how  a  vaudeville  act  is 
transformed  from  a  manuscript  into  a  commercial 
success  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  writing  of  a  good 
act,  such  a  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
writer  who  hopes  to  make  money  by  hia  work.  For 
this  reason  I  shall  devote  this  final  chapter  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  take  the  manuscript  of  an 
act,  assuming  for  my  purpose  that  it  represents  a 
monologue  or  a  two-act,  a  playlet  or  a  musical  com- 
edy, and  trace  its  commercial  career  from  the  author's 
hands,  into  a  producer's,  through  a  booking-office,  to 
success.  Any  one  of  the  famous  examples  printed  in 
this  volume  could  be  so  taken  and  its  history  told, 
but  no  one  would  combine  in  its  experience  all  the 
points  that  should  be  given.  So  I  shall  ask  you  to 
imagine  that  the  act  whose  commercial  story  I  am 
about  to  tell  represents  in  itself  every  kind  of  act  to 
be  seen  in  vaudeville.  I  shall  call  this  act  by  the 
name  of  "Success." 

When  Mr.  Author,  the  writer  of  "Success,"  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Producer  accepting  the  act  and 
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requesting  him  to  call  at  his  office  to  discuss  t 

Mr.  Author  was  delighted  and  hurried  there  as  fast 

as  he  could  go. 

The  office  boy  ushered  him  into  Mr.  Producer's 
private  office,  and  before  the  caller  could  get  his 
breath  Mr.  Producer  had  made  him  an  offer.  He 
accepted  the  offer  without  haggling  over  the  terms, 
which  seemed  to  Mr.  Author  very  satisfactory.  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  would  have  accepted  almost  any- 
thing, so  eager  was  he  to  get  his  first  act  on  the 
stage,  so  it  was  lucky  for  him  that  the  terms  were 
really  fair. 

He  had  hardly  folded  up  the  contract  and  stowed 
it,  with  the  advance  royalty  check,  in  his  bosom 
pocket,  before  Mr.  Producer  plunged  into  business. 
He  pressed  a  button  for  the  office  boy  and  told  him 
to  tell  Mr.  Scenic  Artist  to  come  in.  Now  Mr.  Scenic 
Artist  was  the  representative  of  a  great  scenic  studio, 
and  he  sketched  a  design  for  a  special  set  in  a  jiffy; 
then  he  thought  of  another,  and  then  of  a  third. 
And  Mr.  Producer  and  he  were  so  interested  in  com- 
bining all  their  good  ideas  into  one  admirable  set 
that  Mr.  Author  was  startled  when  they  shoved  a 
sketch  under  his  nose  and  asked  for  suggestions.  He 
made  two  that  were  pertinent  to  the  atmosphere  he 
had  imagined  for  his  room,  and  when  they  were  incor- 
porated in  the  sketch,  Mr,  Producer  0.  K'd  it  and 
Mr.  Scenic  Artist  bowed  himself  out,  promising  to 
have  a  model  ready  the  next  day. 

Mr.   Producer  then  rang  for   Miss  Secretary,  and 
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told  her  to  have  Mr.  Star,  Miss  Leading  Lady  and 
other  performers  in  the  office  next  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  gave  her  a  list  of  the  characters  he  wished 
to  cast,  and  handed  her  the  manuscript  with  an  order 
to  get  out  parts,  and  to  have  them  out  that  night. 
He  turned  to  Mr.  Author  with  a  request  for  the  inci- 
dental music  for  the  act.  Mr.  Author  told  him  he 
had  none.  Then  Mr.  Producer  reached  for  the  tele- 
phone, with  the  remark  that  the  music  could  wait, 
and  called  up  the  United  Booking  Offices  of  America. 

After  a  few  minutes  wait,  Mr.  Producer  got  the 
special  Mr.  Booking  Manager  for  whom  he  had 
inquired,  told  Mm  he  had  an  act  for  which  he  wanted 
-  a  break-in  week,  and  as  he  hesitated  and  named  a 
date  three  weeks  later,  Mr.  Author  was  sure  the  act 
had  been  booked.  Mr.  Author  marveled  that  the 
act  should  be  contracted  to  appear  when  it  was  not 
even  yet  out  of  manuscript  form,  but  when  he  men- 
tioned this  with  a  smile,  Mr.  Producer  wanted  to 
know  how  he  ever  would  get  "time"  for  an  act  if  he 
didn't  engage  it  ahead.  He  explained  that  he  had  a 
regular  arrangement  with  Mr.  House  Manager  to 
play  new  acts  in  his  house  at  a  small  "break-in" 
salary.  It  was  an  arrangement  convenient  to  him 
and  gave  Mr.  House  Manager  fine  acts  at  small 
cost. 

After  this,  Mr.  Producer  rose  from  his  desk  and  Mr. 
Author  went  out,  promising  to  be  on  hand  that  eve- 
ning at  eight  to  go  over  the  manuscript  and  make 
some  changes  that  Mr.  Producer  promised  to  prove 
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were  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  act. 
passed  through  the  outer  office,  Mr.  A 
Miss  Secretary  explain  over  the  telepho. 
Producer  wished  a  hall  at  eleven  o"cloc 
later  to  rehearse  a  new  act. 

Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  that  night 
presented  himself  at  the  office  again,  and 
Producer  busily  engaged   in   reading   the 
A  tiny  paper  model  of   the   mimic  room  ir 
act  was  to  be  played  stood  upon  the  desk, 
stooped  he  saw  that  the  walls  were  raugl 
after   the   sketch   they   had   discussed  and 
whole  scene  bore  an  amazing  likeness  to  tl 
his  imagination.     Mr.  Producer  explained  tl 
had  the  model  rushed  through  to  make  it  p 
them  to  "get  down  to  brass  tacks"  at  e 
act  needed  so  many  little  changes  th&t  tl 
have  to  get  busy  to  have  it  ready  for  the  i 

When  Mr.  Producer  began  discussing  van 
about  the  act,  Mr.  Author  could  not  for 
him  imagine  what  all  these  changes  could 
•"•"■"  *'■    ■"     ■  >i    ed  out  the  first.  * 
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thing  but  that  act.  And  when  the  manuscript  at 
last  dropped  from  their  exhausted  hands,  it  looked 
as  if  an  army  had  invaded  it. 

Mr.  Author  glanced  at  the  pile  of  nicely  bound 
parts  and  sighed.  All  that  work  would  have  to  be 
done  over!  "Only  another  one  of  my  mistakes," 
smiled  Mr.  Producer  as  he  scribbled  an  order  to  Misa 
Secretary,  attached  it  to  the  manuscript,  together 
with  these  now  useless  parts,  and  laid  them  on  her 
desk,  as  he  and  Mr.  Author  went  out  into  the  cool 
night  air.  "See  you  tomorrow  at  eleven,"  said  Mr. 
Producer  as  they  parted.  And  Mr.  Author  looking 
at  his  watch  wondered  why  he  should  take  the 
trouble  to  go  home  at  all. 

At  eleven  Mr.  Author  found  the  little  outer  office 
crowded  with  actors  and  actresses.  Miss  Secretary 
was  busily  directing  the  typing  of  the  new  manu- 
script and  parts.  Mr.  Producer  was  late.  After 
Mr.  Author  had  waited  an  hour  in  the  private  office. 
Miss  Secretary  came  in  and  said  he  should  wait  no 
longer,  because  Mr.  Producer  bad  been  called  out  of 
town  to  straighten  out  some  trouble  which  had 
developed  in  one  of  his  acts  and  had  just  telephoned 
that  he  would  not  be  in  until  late  that  afternoon. 
Rehearsal  would  be  as  scheduled  next  morning.  Miss 
Secretary  explained.  The  performers  would  be  on 
hand,  and  she  hoped  to  goodness  they  would  have 
some  idea  of  their  parts  by  then.  Mr.  Author  wanted 
to  know  how  the  cast  could  be  engaged  when  Mr.  Pro- 
ducer was  away,  and  Miss   Secretary  told  him  that 
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Mr.  Producer  knew  the  capabilities  of  every  one  who 
had  called  and  had  even  directed  her  to  engage  the 
ones  he  named. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Author  saw  his  char- 
acters for  the  first  time  in  the  flesh  —  and  was  dis- 
appointed. Also,  the  rehearsal  was  a  sad  awakening; 
it  wasn't  anything  like  he  bad  imagined  it  would  be. 
They  all  sat  around  on  chairs  and  Mr.  Producer  told 
them  what  the  act  was  all  about.  Then  he  suggested 
that  they  go  through  it  once,  at  any  rate.  Chairs  were 
placed  to  mark  the  footlights,  chairs  were  used  to 
indicate  the  doors  and  window,  and  chairs  were  made 
to  do  duty  as  a  table,  a  piano  and  everything  else. 

Finally  they  got  started  and  limped  through  the 
lines,  reading  their  parts.  Then  Mr.  Producer  began 
to  show  them  how  he  wanted  it  done,  and  before  he 
had  finished  he  had  played  every  part  in  the  act. 
They  went  through  the  act  once  more  with  a  myriad 
of  interruptions  from  Mr.  Producer,  who  insisted  on 
getting  things  right  the  very  first  time,  and  then  he 
knocked  o&,  calling  it  a  day's  work. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Author  was  on  hand  early 
with  some  suggestions:  one  Mr.  Producer  adopted, 
the  others  he  explained  into  forgetfulness  —  and 
rehearsing  began  in  earnest.  They  worked  all  morn- 
ing on  the  first  quarter  of  the  act  and  went  back  at 
it  late  that  afternoon.  Miss  Leading  Lady  uncon- 
sciously added  one  line  and  it  was  so  good  that  it 
was  kept  in  the  act.  Then  Mr.  Star  did  something 
that  made  them  all  laugh,  and  they  put  that  in.     Of 
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course  some  pretty  lines  in  the  dialogue  had  to  come 
out  to  make  room,  but  they  came  out,  and  Mr.  Author 
never  regretted  their  loss.  And  the  next  day  it  was 
the  same,  and  the  day  after  that,  and  the  seventh 
day,  and  the  eighth  day. 

Then  came  a  day  when  Mr.  Author  saw  the  act 
taking  shape  and  form,  and  when  be  spoke  to  Mr. 
Producer  about  it,  Mr.  Producer  said  he  thought 
that  after  all  the  act  might  whip  around  into  some- 
thing pretty  good. 

A  few  days  later  when  Mr.  Author  arrived  at  the 
rehearsal  hall,  there  were  three  strange  men  facing 
the  company,  who  were  going  through  the  act  for  the 
first  time  without  interruptions  from  Mr.  Producer. 
Mr.  Author  wondered  who  they  were,  and  watched 
their  faces  with  interest  to  see  how  they  liked  his  act. 
After  a  while  he  came  to  consider  as  great  compli- 
ments the  ghosts  of  smUes  flickering  across  their  juiy- 
like  faces.  And  when  it  was  all  over  the  performers 
gathered  in  one  corner,  and  Mr.  Producer  came  over 
to  him,  and  the  three  men  whispered  among  them- 
selves. Mr.  Producer  explained  that  they  were  book- 
ing managers,  and  then  Mr.  Author  sensed  the 
psychological  reason  for  the  unconscious  drawing 
together  of  the  different  clans. 

His  heart  beat  rather  violently  when  the  three 
men  came  across  the  room,  and  he  felt  a  great  wave 
of  gladness  sweep  over  him  when  the  tallest  of  the 
three  puUed  out  a  little  black  book  and  said,  "Mr. 
Producer,  I'll  pencil  it  in  one  of  my  houses  for  next 
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week  at  this  figure,"  and  he  showed  Mr.  Producer 
what  be  had  written. 

"And  I'll  take  you  for  the  second  break-in,  as  we 
^reed  when  you  'phoned,"  said  the  shortest  man. 

"And  rU  take  the  third  at  that." 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Author  felt  a  great  admira- 
tion for  Mt.  Producer,  because  Mr.  Producer  dared 
assert  his  personality.  Mr.  Producer  objected  to  the 
figure,  talking  of  the  "name"  of  Mr,  Star. 

"That's  every  penny  he's  worth,"  came  the  ada- 
mant answer. 

Then  Mr.  Producer  mentioned  transportation  costs, 
and  the  cost  of  hauling  scenery,  as  additional  arguments. 

"Why  didn't  you  say  special  set  at  first?"  said  the 
smallest  man;  "I'll  give  you  this  advance."  Then 
all  four  looked,  and  they  all  agreed. 

Then  Mr.  Author  was  introduced,  quite  casually. 
"Guess  your  act'll  get  by,"  conceded  one  of  the  jury 
generously,  as  they  all  left. 
"So  you're  going  to  open  a  week  earlier?"  gasped 
Mr.  Author  to  Mr.  Producer,  when  they  were  alone 
in  the  interval  between  the  exit  of  the  three  and  the 
entrance  upon  the  scene  of  the  performers,  who  came 
swiftly  across  the  room  to  learn  their  fate,  "And 
you've  booked  three  weeks  more!" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Producer,  "you  know  the  boys 
only  pencilled  those  weeks  in  —  pencil  marks  can 
be  rubbed  out." 

The  next  day  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
train  to  go  up  to  the  town  where  the  act  was  to  open. 
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Mr.  Producer  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  for- 
gotten to  send  Miss  Secretary  up  to  the  Booking 
Offices  for  his  contract.  He  wanted  that  contract 
particularly,  for  he  had  a  feud  of  long  standing  with 
the  manager  of  that  particular  house.  So  up  he 
rushed  to  get  that  contract,  with  Mr.  Author  taking 
at  his  heels. 

It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Author  had  seen  even  the 
waiting  room  of  a  booking  office  —  it  amazed  him  by 
its  busy  air.  A  score  or  more  performers  crowded 
its  every  inch  of  space.  They  were  thickest  around 
a  little  grilled  window,  behind  which  stood  a  boy 
who  seemed  to  know  them  all.  Some  he  dismissed 
with  a  "Come  in  tomorrow."  Others  he  talked  with 
at  length,  and  took  their  cards.  When  he  had  a 
handful  he  disappeared  from  the  window. 

But  Mr.  Producer  was  calling  Mr.  Author.  Mr. 
Producer  stood  holding  open  the  inner  door.  So  in 
Mr.  Author  went  —  to  another  surprise.  Here  there 
was  no  crush  of  people  —  here  there  was  no  rush,  and 
little  noise.  Stenographers  stood  about,  seemingly 
idle,  and  at  a  dozen  little  desks  sat  a  dozen  men 
quietly  bending  over  rather  odd-looking  books,  or 
talking  with  the  few  men  who  came  in. 

One  of  these  men  Mr.  Author  recognized  as  Mr. 
Booking  Manager,  for  whom  they  were  to  play  the 
second  week.  He  was  about  to  speak  to  him,  when 
up  came  a  bustling  little  man  who  said,  "Do  you 
want  Miss  Headliner  for  the  week  of  the  thirtieth? 
I  can  give  her  to  you." 
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"  Nope,  all  filled.  Give  you  the  week  of  the  twenty- 
third." 

"AU  right." 

Mr.  Booking  Agent  made  a  note  In  his  little  book, 
and  Mr.  Booking  Manager  bent  over  his  desk  and 
wrote  Miss  Headllner's  name  in  his  big  book  —  and  a 
business  transaction  was  consummated. 

Then  Mr.  Booking  Agent  hustled  over  to  another 
desk  and  repeated  his  offer  of  the  week  of  the  thir- 
tieth. 

"Sorry,  give  you  the  week  of  the  twenty-third," 
said  this  man. 

"Just  filled  it,"  said  Mr.  Booking  Agent.  "Can't 
you  give  me  the  thirtieth?  Who's  got  the  thirtieth 
open?" 

The  man  at  the  next  desk  heard  him.  "Who  for? 
Miss  Headliner?    All  right,  I'll  take  her." 

Just  then  Mr.  Producer  came  out  of  a  little  room 
and  Mr.  Author  followed  him  in  a  wild  dash  to 
catch  the  train.  In  the  smoker  he  asked  Mr.  Pro- 
ducer to  explain  what  he  had  seen  in  the  Booking 
Offices.  And  Mr.  Producer  said :  "  Each  one  ol 
those  men  you  saw  up  there  is  in  charge  of  the 
shows  of  one,  or  maybe  three  or  four  vaudeville 
theatres  in  different  cities.  It  is  their  duty  to  make 
up  the  shows  that  appear  in  each  of  their  houses. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Booking  Manager,  whose  house  we 
are  playing  this  week,  books  the  shows  in  four  other 
houses. 

"The  man  you  beard  ask  him  if  he  would  take 
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Miss  Headliner  for  the  thirtieth,  is  Miss  Headliner's 
business  representative.  His  name  is  Mr.  Booking 
Agent.  Besides  Miss  Headliner,  he  is  the  represen- 
tative for  maybe  fifty  other  acts.  For  this  service 
he  receives  a  commission  of  five  per  cent  of  Miss 
Headliner's  salary  and  five  per  cent  on  the  salaries  of 
all  the  acts  for  whom  he  gets  work.  It  is  his  business 
to  keep  Miss  Headliner 'booked,  and  he  is  paid  by 
her  and  his  other  chents  for  keeping  them  working. 

"Mr.  Booking  Manager,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
paid  a  commission.  He  receives  a  flat  salary  for  the 
work  that  he  does  for  his  houses.  You  remember 
you  met  him  yesterday,  when  he  pencilled  'Success' 
in  for  the  house  we  are  on  our  way  to  play.  Well, 
that  is  also  a  part  of  his  business.  For  some  of  his 
houses  that  like  to  make  a  big  showing  at  little 
expense,  he  must  dig  up  new  big  acts  like  ours, 
which  are  breaking-in. 

"Now,  the  price  I  get  for  this  act  for  the  break- 
ing-in weeks,  is  mighty  low.  But  this  is  customary. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  performers  have  to  be 
content  with  half  salaries,  and  you  with  half-royalty. 
But  this  price  does  not  affect  the  future  price  I  will 
receive.  It  is  marked  on  the  books  as  the  'show 
price.'  That  means  that  it  is  recorded  in  the 
book-keeping  department  by  the  cashier  as  the  price 
for  which  I  am  showing  this  act  to  the  managers. 
When  the  act  has  made  good,  a  price  b  set  on  the 
act,  and  that  is  the  standard  price  for  the  other 
houses  that  book  through  these  offices.    The  book- 
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keeper  watches  the  prices  like  a  hawk,  and  if  I  tried 
to  'sDeak  a  raise  over,'  he  would  catch  it,  and  both 
yours  truly  and  Mr.  Booking  Manager  would  be 
called  up  on  the  carpet  by  the  head  of  the  Offices. 
The  only  increase  that  is  permitted  is  when  a  new 
season  rolls  around,  or  two  or  three  booking  man- 
agers ^ree  to  an  increase  and  consult  the  office  head 
about  boosting  the  salary  on  the  books." 

That  night  Mr.  Author  rather  expected  to  see  a 
dress  rehearsal  of  the  act;  he  was  disappointed.  But 
the  next  morning  there  was  a  full  dress  rehearsal, 
played  in  the  brand  new  special  set  which  had  come 
up  with  them  and  that  now  shone  like  a  pretty  pi,c- 
ture  in  the  dingy  theatre. 

It  rather  amazed  Mr.  Author  to  note  that  the 
emphasis  of  this  rehearsal  was  not  put  on  the  speeches, 
but  upon  the  entrances  and  exits,  and  the  precise  use 
and  disposal  of  the  various  properties  employed.  A 
glimmering  of  the  reason  came  to  him  when  Mr.  Star 
promised  to  murder  anyone  who  moved  a  book  that 
he  used  in  his  "big"  scene,  "Unless  it  is  here  — 
right  here  —  I'll  never  be  able  to  reach  it  and  get 
back  for  the  next  bit  without  running." 

And  so  the  rehearsal  went  on,  with  no  effort  to 
improve  the  lines,  but  only  to  blend  the  physical 
movements  of  every  one  of  the  periormers  to  make  a 
periect  whole  and  to  heighten  the  natural  effect  of 
even  the  most  natural  action.  Then  the  dress  re- 
hearsal  came  to  an  end,  and  the  entire  party  went 
out  to  see  the  town. 
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That  night,  after  the  performance,  they  worked 
again  on  the  act,  because  Mr.  Producer  had  been 
seized  by  an  idea.  And  when  they  had  gone  through 
the  act  time  and  again  to  incorporate  that  idea,  they 
all  went  wearily  to  bed,  praying  for  success  next 
day. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mr.  Author  was  at 
the  theatre.  He  found  that  other  acts  had  preceded 
him.  The  st^e  was  littered  with  trunks  and  scen- 
ery, trapeze  bars,  animal  cages  and  the  what-not  of 
a  vaudeville  show.  Each  performer  as  he  came  in 
was  greeted  by  the  doorman  with  the  gift  of  a  brass 
check,  on  which  there  was  stamped  a  number.  This 
number  told  the  performer  in  what  order  he  was 
entitled  to  rehearse.  Vaudeville  is  a  democracy  — 
first  come,  first  rehearsed. 

The  stage  hands  were  busy  rolling  in  trunks  which 
express-men  had  dumped  on  the  sidewalk,  the  elec- 
trician was  busy  mentally  rehearsing  light  effects 
according  to  the  formula  on  a  printed  light  plot 
which  was  being  explained  to  him  by  a  periormer. 
"Props"  was  busy  trying  to  satisfy  everyone  with 
what  he  had  on  hand,  or  good-naturedly  sending  out 
for  what  had  not  been  dearly  specified  on  the  prop- 
erty plot.  The  spot-light  man  in  the  gallery  out 
front  was  busy  getting  his  lamp  ready  for  the  mat- 
in6e,  and  consuldng  his  light  plot.  And  the  stage- 
manager  was  quite  the  busiest  one  of  them  all,  shov- 
ing his  scenery  here  and  there  to  make  room  for  the 
newly  arrived  sets,  directing  the  flying  of  the  hanging 
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stuff,  and  settling  questions  with  tlie  directness  of  a 
czar. 

Suddenly  through  the  caverny  house  sounded 
the  noise  of  the  orchestra  tuning  up.  The  leader 
appeared  and  greeted  the  performers  he  knew  like 
long  lost  brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  Brass  Check 
Number  One  dropped  into  his  hand,  and  the  Monday 
morning  rehearsal  began.  Then  it  was  that  Mr. 
Author  learned  that  it  is  not  the  acts,  which  are  re- 
hearsed on  Monday  morning,  it  is  the  vaudeville 
orchestra,  and  the  light  men  and  "Props." 

This  was  borne  in  forcibly  when  Mr.  Producer 
arrived  with  the  performers  and  "Success"  went  into 
rehearsal.  Although  the  entire  staff  of  the  theatre 
had  been  rehearsed  the  night  before  at  the  £nal  dress 
rehearsal,  Mr.  Producer  wished  to  change  some 
lights,  to  instruct  "Props"  more  clearly,  and  to  jack 
up  the  orchestra  into  perfection.  Therefore  they  all 
went  through  the  act  once  more.  Then  the  scrub- 
women appeared  and  demanded  the  centre  of  the 
stage  with  great  swishes  of  watery  cloths.  The  cur- 
tain came  down  to  hide  the  stage  from  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  first  early  comets  of  the  audience 
filtered  in. 

Mr.  Author  has  never  been  able  to  recall  just  how 
"Success"  played  that  first  performance.  He  has 
dim  memories  of  a  throbbing  heart,  fears  that  lines 
would  be  forgotten  or  the  whole  "big"  scene  fall  to 
pieces;  and  finally  of  a  vast  relief  when  the  curtain 
came  down,  amid  —  applause.    The  curtain  went  up 
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and  came  dowo  a  Dumber  of  times,  but  Mr.  Author 
was  too  busy  pinching  himself  to  make  sure  that  he 
wasn't  dreaming,  to  count  how  many  curtains  the 
act  took. 

It  seemed  to  him  like  a  tremendous  hit,  but  Mr. 
Producer  was  in  a  rage.  There  were  scores  of  points 
that  had  not  "got  over,"  half  a  dozen  of  his  finest 
effects  iiad  been  ruined,  and  he  was  bound  those  points 
should  "get  over,"  and  those  effects  shine  out  clear 
and  big. 

Looking  back  on  that  week,  Mr.  Author  recalls  it 
as  a  nightmare  of  changes.  They  cut  out  speeches, 
and  cfianged  speeches,  and  took  out  bits  of  business, 
and  added  new  bits  —  they  changed  everything  in 
the  act,  and  some  of  the  changes  they  changed  back 
again,  until  by  Saturday  the  act  was  hardly  to  be 
recognized.  And  then  they  played  two  more  per- 
formances to  crowded  bouses  that  applauded  like 
madmen;  and  Mr.  Producer  smiled  for  the  first 
time. 

Then  they  moved  to  the  next  theatre,  and  the 
first  performance  showed  even  Mr.  Author  that  all 
the  work  had  been  wise.  Now  he  was  even  more 
anxious  than  Mr.  Producer  to  make  the  many  changes 
by  which  this  week  was  marked.  And  by  the  end  of 
the  week  "Success"  looked  like  —  success. 

They  were  preparing  for  a  week  of  great  things  in 
the  next  town,  when  Wednesday  night  a  cancellation 
notice  came  for  that  precious  week.  Something  bad 
gone  wrong,  and  the  pencilled  date  had  to  be  rubbed 
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out.  Of  course,  by  all  the  laws  of  the  legislatures 
that  week  should  never  have  been  rubbed  out,  because 
there  was  a  contract  fully  binding  on  both  the  theatre 
and  Mr.  Producer.  But  the  week  was  rubbed  out 
of  sight,  nevertheless,  and  Mr.  Producer  —  knowing 
vaudeville  necessities  and  also  knowing  that  only 
the  most  dire  necessity  made  Mr.  Booking  Manager 
"do  this  thing  to  him"  —  forgave  it  all  with  a  smile 
and  was  quite  ready  to  get  back  to  town  when  Mon- 
day morning  rolled  around. 

But  Monday  morning  there  occurred  a  "disap- 
pointment" at  another  theatre  in  a  town  only  a  few 
miles  away.  The  act  that  was  to  have  played  that 
date  was  wrecked,  or  had  overslept  itself.  Anyway, 
the  resident  house  manager  telephoned  to  the  Book> 
ing  Offices  that  he  was  shy  one  act.  Now  it  happened 
that  the  act  that  "disappointed,"  was  of  the  same 
general  character  as  "Success."  The  Booking  Man- 
ager knew  this,  and  remembered  that  "Success"  was 
within  a  few  miles  and  with  an  open  week  that  ought 
to  have  been  filled.  Therefore,  just  as  Mr.  Producer 
and  Mr.  Author  were  leaving  the  hotel  to  join  the 
other  members  of  "Success"  at  the  railroad  station, 
Mr.  Producer  was  called  to  the  telephone  —  long 
distance. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  recount  it,  the  rest* 
dent  manager  who  was  suffering  from  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  Mr.  Producer,  suffering  from  the  lack  of  a 
playing  week,  were  both  cured  of  their  maladies  at 
the  same  time.    And  so,  instead  of  going  back  to 
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towD,  "Success"  rushed  to  the  next  dty  and  played 
Us  week. 

Now,  in  this  last  week  of  breaking-in,  Mr.  Author 
realized  one  lact  that  stands  out  rather  prominently 
in  his  memory;  it  is  a  simple  little  fact,  yet  it  sums 
up  the  entire  problem  of  the  show  business.  Perhaps 
the  rush  of  events  had  made  it  impossible  before  for 
the  truth  to  strike  home  as  keenly  as  it  did  when 
there  suddenly  came  to  him  a  ttny  little  bit  of  busi- 
ness which  made  a  very  long  speech  unnecessary.  He 
explained  it  to  Mr.  Producer,  and  Mr.  Producer  seized 
on  it  instantly  and  put  it  into  the  act.  That  night 
the  act  went  better  than  it  had  ever  gone  before. 
This  little  bit  of  condensation,  this  illuminating  flash 
which  was  responsible  for  it,  "punched  up"  the  big 
scene  into  a  life  it  had  never  had  before.  Then  it 
was  that  there  also  flashed  upon  Mr.  Author's  mind 
this  truth: 

A  dramatic  entertainment  is  not  written  on  paper. 
It  is  written  with  characters  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Strive  as  hard  as  man  may,  he  can  never  fully  foretell 
how  an  Ink-written  act  will  play.  There  is  an  inex- 
plicable something  which  playing  before  an  audience 
develops.  Both  the  audience  and  the  actors  on  the 
stage  are  afiected.  A  play  —  the  monologue  and 
every  musical  form  as  well  —  is  one  thing  in  manu- 
script, another  thing  in  rehearsal,  and  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  before  an  audience.  Playing  before  an 
audience  alone  shows  what  a  play  truly  is.  There- 
fore, a  play  can  only  be  made  —  after  it  is  produced. 
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Even  in  the  fourth  week  of  playing  ^ 
week  of  metropolitan  playing  —  Mr.  Author 
Producer  made  many  changes  in  "Success"  i 
responsihle  for  the  long  popularity  it  enjoy 
Author  had  learned  his  lesson  well.  He  ap 
his  next  work  with  clearer  eyes. 


NINE  FAMOUS  VAUDEVILLE  ACTS 
COMPLETE 

"The  Gebiun  Senatos,"  A  Monologue,  by  Aaron 

Hoffman. 
"The  Akt  of  FuHTAnoN,"   A  Two-Act,   by  Aaron 

Hoffman. 
"Aftee   the    Shower,"    A    FUrtation   Two-Act,    by 

Louis  Weslyn. 
"The  Villain   Still  PtrssirED  Hes,"  A  Travesty 

Playlet,  by  Arthur  Denvir. 
"The  Lollakd,"  A  Comedy  Playlet,  by  Edgar  Allan 

Wool/. 
"Blackmail,"  A  Tn^c  Playlet,  by  Richard  Harding 

Davis. 
"The  System,"  A  Melodramatic  Playlet,  by  Taylor 

Granville. 
"A  Persian  Garden,"  A  One-Act  Musical  Comedy,  by 

Edgar  Allan  Wool/. 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  A  One-Act  Burlesque,  by 

James  Madison. 

A   WORD    ABOUT  THE    ACTS 

The  nine  acts  which  are  given,  complete,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are  representative  of  the  very  best  in 
vaudeville.  Naturally,  they  do  not  show  every  possible 
vaudeville  variation  —  a  series  of  volumes  would  be 
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required  for  that  —  but,  taken  together,  thej 
all  the  forms  of  the  talking  vaudeville  act 
commonly  seen. 

The  Monologue 

The  German  Senator Pag 

This  monologue  by  Aaron  Hoffman  has  bei 
as  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  pure  monol 
written.  Originally  used  by  Cliff  Gordon  — 
ally  being  changed  to  keep  it  up-to-tbe-mmute 
since  bis  death,  been  presented  by  numerous  s 
of  the  first  "German  Senator."  It  is  doubtf 
other  dramatic  work  —  or  any  other  writ 
equal  length,  and  certainly  no  monologue,  has 
to  its  author  so  much  money  as  "The  German ! 
has  earned. 

The  Two-Acts 

The  Art  of  FUrtalion Pbj(« 

For  more  years  than  perhaps  any  other  vi 
two-act,    this    exceptionally    fine    example   (rf 
form   has    been    used    by    various    famous 
comedians.    It  may  be  considered  to  stand  1 
thp  Barn-  "io*ion  to  the  two-act  that  "The 
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est  and  finest  flirtation-couple-acts  that  the  two-a-day 
has  seen.  Mr.  Louis  Weslyn  has  written  perhaps  more 
successful  acts  of  this  particular  style  than  any  other 
author. 

The  Playlets 
The  Villain  Still  Pursued  Her  .  .  .  Page  ^5 
This  travesty,  one  of  the  most  successful  on  record, 
was  used  for  years  to  star  Mrs.  Frank  Sheridan.  Writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Arthur  Denvir,  whose  specialty  is  travesties, 
it  undoubtedly  becaiue  the  inspirarion  for  the  many 
similar  acts  that  created  the  travesty-vogue  of  1912-15. 

The  LiMard Page  49; 

Edgar  Allan  Woolf ,  who  wrote  this  delightful  satirical 
comedy,  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  writer  of  playlets 
in  tiiis  country.  For  many  years  he  has  turned  out 
success  after  success  for  famous  legitimate  stars,  while 
still  other  performers  have  become  vaudeville  stars  in  his 
acts.  Mr.  Woolf  himself  chose  "The  Lollard"  as  repre- 
sentative of  his  best  comedies.  The  star  rMe,  Angela 
Maxwell,  was  created  in  this  country  by  Miss  Regina 
Com^lli,  and  in  England  by  Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan, 

Blackmail Page  513 

Richard  Harding  Davis  needs  no  introduction.  This 
remarkable  little  tragedy  was  produced  for  the  Orpheum 
Circuit  by  Mr.  Charles  Feleky,  who  declares  it  to  be 
"the  best  tragic  playlet  I  have  produced."  From  so 
eminent  a  vaudeville  producer,  this  is,  indeed,  high 
praise.  The  character  of  Richard  Fallon  was  created  by 
Mr.  Walter  Hampden. 
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The  System Page  537 

Without  doubt,  this  act  is  the  best  of  the  many  big 
productions  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  Granville  has 
supplied  The  United  Booking  Offices  of  America,  during 
his  many  years  as  a  producing  star,  Mr.  Jutue 
McCree,  who  collaborated  with  Mr,  Granville,  was 
once  president  of  "The  White  Rats,"  the  vaudeville 
actors'  union,  and  is  now  a  successful  vaudeville  writer. 
Mr.  Edward  Clark,  the  third  collaborator,  has  written 
many  successful  vaudeville  acts. 

"The  System"  is  said  to  have  been  characterized  by 
Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  as  the  best  one-act  melodrama 
he  ever  saw.  Its  extraordinary  popularity  in  this 
country  and  in  England  is  but  added  proof  of  the  tense- 
ness of  its  scenes  and  its  great  ending. 

The  One-Act  Musical  Comedy 

A  Persian  Garden Page  575 

Played  by  Louis  Simons  season  after  season,  this 
real  comedy  set  to  music  is  without  question  Mr. 
Edgar  Allan  Woolf's  best  effort  in  this  field.  Unlike 
the  usual  musical  comedy,  this  act  possesses  dialogue 
interest  as  well  as  pleasing  brilliancy.  It  has  won  Its 
many  years  of  success  not  because  of  scenery,  costumes 
and  the  chorus,  but  by  the  sterling  woith  apparent 
in  the  manuscript  divorced  from  them. 

The  Bublesque  Tab 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home Page  595 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  the  burlesque  acts 
in  vaudeville,  this  "Tab"  has  been  played  in  various 
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guises  ID  the  two-a-day  and  in  burlesque  for  many 
seasons.  It  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who  justly  prides 
himself  on  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  burlesque 
form,  and  who  possesses  the  most  complete  library  of 
buriesque  manuscripts  in  America.  To  the  thousands 
of  readers  of  "Madison's  Budget,"  James  Madison 
requires  no.  introduction. 

Permission  to  publish  these  acts  has,  in  each  instance, 
been  personally  granted  to  the  author  of  this  volume. 
This  kind  permission  covers  publication  in  this  book 
only.  Republication  of  these  acts  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  any  form  whatsoever,  is  expressly  prohibited. 

Stage  presentation  of  any  of  the  acts  is  likewise 
forbidden.  A  Special  Warning  has  been  inserted  in 
the  introductory  page  of  every  act,  at  the  request  of 
each  author.  The  reason  for  such  repetition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  commercial  value  of  successful  vaudeville 
material,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  general  public  has 
never  precisely  understood  the  reservations  permitted 
to  the  author  of  a  dramatic  work  under  the  copyright 
law.  Infringements  of  any  sort  are  subject  to  severe 
penalties  under  United  States  law  and  will  be  rigidly 
prosecuted. 

To  the  writers  of  these  acts  the  author  of  this  volume 
wishes  to  express  his  deep  appreciation  for  the  per- 
missions that  enable  him  to  print  as  illustrations  of 
his  text  some  of  the  finest  acts  that  vaudeville  has  ever 
seen. 
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THE  GERMAN  SENATOR 

My  dear  friends  and  falling  citizens: 

My  heart  fills  up  with  vaccination  to  be  disabled  to 
come  out  here  before  such  an  intelligence  mass^e  of 
people  and  have  the  chance  to  undress  such  a  large 
conglomerated  aggravation. 

I  do  not  come  before  you  like  other  political  speakers, 
with  false  pride  in  one  hand  and  the  Star  Strangled 
Banana  in  the  other. 

I  come  before  you  as  a  true,  sterilized  dtizen,  a  man 
who  is  {pr  the  public  and  against  the  people,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you,  my  'steemed  friends,  when  I  look 
back  on  the  eariy  hysterics  of  our  country,  and  think 
how  our  forefathers  strangled  to  make  thb  country 
voss  iss  is  it;  when  you  think  of  the  lives  that  was  loosed 
and  the  blood  that  was  shredded,  we  got  to  feel  a  feeling 
of  patriotic  symptoms  —  we  got  to  feel  a  patriotic 
symp  —  symps  —  you  got  to  feel  the  patri  —  you  can't 
help  it,  you  got  to  feel  it. 

I  tell  you,  our  hearts  must  fill  up  with  indigestion 
when  we  look  out  to  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  way 
she  stands,  all  alone,  dressed  up  in  nothing,  with  a  light 
in  her  hand,  showing  her  freedom. 

And  what  a  fine  place  they  picked  out  for  Liberty  to 
stand. 

With  Coney  Island  on  one  side  and  Blackwell's 
Island  on  the  other. 

And  when  she  stands  there  now,  looking  on  the 
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country  the  way  it  is  and  what  she  has  to  stand  for,  I 
tell  you  tears  and  tears  must  drop  from  her  eyes.  Wdl, 
to  prove  it  —  look  at  the  ocean  she  filled  up. 

And  no  wonder  she's  crying.  Read  the  nuisance 
papers.     See  what  is  going  on. 

Look  what  the  country  owes. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Pleasury,  t^e  United  States  owes  five  billion  dollars.*/ 

Nobody  knows  what  we  owe  it  for; 

And  nobody  ever  sees  what  we  have  got  for  it; ' 

And  if  you  go  to  Washington,  the  Capsule  of  the 
United  States,  and  ask  them,  they  don't  even  know 

THEMSELVES. 

Then  they  say,  what  keeps  the  country  broke  is  the 
Pay-no-more  Canal. 

It  cost  the  Government  nine  thousand  dollars  an 
hour  to  dig  the  canal,     think  of  that! 

Nine  thousand  dollars  an  hour  for  digging,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  they  ain't  digging. 

Up  to  date,  it  has  cost  a  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars  to  dig  a  hole  —  they've  been  at  it  for 
over  nine  years  —  and  the  only  hole  they've  dug  is  in 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Every  six  months,  the  Chief  Engineer,  he  comes  up 
with  a  report; 

■  With  the  next  line  begins  the  "Panama  Canal  point,"  refened 
to  in  Chapter  V,  page  78.  It  runs  to  and  indudes  the  line  muked 
with  footnote  reference  on  page  435. 

First  read  the  monologue  including  this  point,  then  lead  it 
ikipinng  the  point  —  thusyou  will  see,  first,  what  a  complete  "print" 
b;  secoad,  what  "blending"  meansi  and  third,  how  a  moocdogiat 
may  shorten  or  lengthen  his  routine  by  leaving  out  or  tndiidiiig  a 
point. 
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He  says:  "Mr.  Congress,  the  canal  is  getting  better 
every  day,  a  million  dollars  hose  please." 

He  gets  the  money,  goes  out,  buys  a  couple  of  shovels, 
then  sends  back  a  telegram:  booray  — The  digging  is 
very  good,  the  two  oceans  will  soon  be  one. 

Can  you  beat  that? 

Before  they  started  the  canal  it  didn't  cost  us 
nothing,  and  we  had  two  oceans. 

And  by  the  time  they  get  through,  it'll  cost  us  three 
hundred  million  and  we'll  only  have  one. 

And  now  that  the  canal  is  nearly  &iished,  it  looks 
like  it  was  going  to  get  us  into  trouble. 

Japan  is  against  it  on  one  side  and  England  don't 
like  it  on  the  other. 

And  that's  why  we've  got  to  have  a  navy.* 

Of  course,  we've  got  a  navy. 

But  everybody  is  kicking  about  it. 

Why  should  they  kick? 

All  we  appropriated  for  the  navy  last  year  was  four 
million  dollars. 

And  there's  eighty  million  people  in  this  country. 

And  that  figures  a  nickel  apiece. 

And  what  the  hell  kind  of  a  navy  do  you  expect  for 
a  nickel? 

Still  they  are  crying  that  the  country  is  in  destitution 
circumstances.  That  is  inconsis  —  inconsis  —  you  can't 
deny  it. 

Our  country  has  got  a  superabum,  a  superabum  —  a 
superabum  —  we've  got  a  lot  of  money. 

There's  money  lying  in  the  treasury  that  never  was 

'  End  of  "Panama  Carnal  faint."  Sec  page  434;  oIm  Chapter  V, 
page  78. 
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touched.     And  the  first  fellow  that  will 
get  six  months. 

The  whole  trouble  is  the  trusts. 

Look  what  the  cold  storage  trust  have  ■ 
eggs.  Sixty  cents  a  dozen  —  for  ihe  goo 
the  good  ones  are  rotten. 

Then  they  say  the  reason  prices  are  go 
cause  wages  arc  getting  higher. 

But  why  should  they  raise  the  price  of  e 

The  chickens  ain't  getting  any  more  wa 

And  if  meat  goes  up  any  higher,  it  w 
more  than  money. 

Then  there  won't  be  any  money. 

Instead  of  carrying  money  in  your  pt 
carry  meat  around. 

A  sirloin  steak  will  be  worth  a  thousand  i 

When  you  go  down  to  the  bank  to  malt 
instead  of  giving  the  cashier  a  thousand 
you'U  slip  him  a  sirloin  steak. 

If  you  ask  him  for  change,  he'll  give  yo 
bologny. 

If  they  keep  on,  we  won't  be  able  to  live  i 

^'   ' '    '  ve  that  the  average  wages  i 
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automobiles.  You  doo't  see  half  the  poor  people  now 
that  you  used  to. 

Certainly  you  don't 

Half  of  them  have  already  been  run  over  and  the 
other  half  is  afraid  to  come  out. 

Why,  between  the  automobiles  and  the  trusts  the 
poor  man  hasn't  got  a  chance  to  live.  X 

And  if  only  the  gas  trust  gets  a  little  stronger,  the 
price  of  gas  will  go  up  so  high  a  poor  man  won't  even 
be  able  to  commit  suidde. 

They'll  have  him  both  ways.  He  can't  live  and  he 
can't  die. 

And  that's  why  I  am  with  the  socialists. 

They  say,  "Down  with  the  trusts  1  Do  away  with 
money.     Make  everything  equal." 

Imagine  a  fellow  going  into  a  jewelry  store  and  saying: 

"  Give  me  a  diamond  ring,  here's  a  lemon." 

But  the  socialists  have  got  some  good  ideas  for  the 
working  people.  And  my  heart  and  soul  is  with  the 
labor  class  of  people.    I  am  for  labor  unions. 

But  what  help  are  the  labor  unions  to  the  working 
man? 

Look  at  it  in  the  right  light. 

A  man  pays  twenty-five  dollars  to  join  a  union.  He 
gets  a  job  in  a  shop  for  two  dollars  a  day,  works  two 
weeks,  the  union  gets  out  on  a  strike  and  he  owes 
himself  a  dollar. 

The  unions  are  crying  the  days  are  too  long. 

They  want  the  days  shorter.  They  want  the  days 
should  be  eight  hours  long. 

But  think  of  the  fellows  out  in  the  North  Pole  where 
the  days  are  six  months  long. 
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That's  the  place  for  the  poor  man  to  live. 

When  the  landlord  comes  around  and  says,  "Rent," 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  him  to  come  Bround  the 
day  after  tomorrow. 

Then  Andrew  Cacoigger,  he  comes  out  and  tells  as 
you  should  save  money  and  put  it  in  the  bank. 

What's  the  use  of  putting  your  money  in  the  bank? 

It's  easy  enough  to  put  it  to,  but  it  aint  so  easy  to 
get  it  out.  When  you  want  to  take  your  money  out, 
you  got  to  give  the  cashier  sixty  days  notice. 

And  did  you  ever  figure  out  bow  far  a  cashier  can  go 
in  sixty  days? 

Then  they  say,  as  the  world  goes  on,  we  are  improv- 
ing. 

It's  ridiculum. 

We  were  better  off  years  ago  than  we  are  now. 

Look  at  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eat-ing. 

Life  to  him  was  a.  pleasure; 

There  was  a  fellow  that  had  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Anything  he  wanted  he  could  get. 

But  the  dam  fool  had  to  get  lonesome. 

And  that's  the  guy  that  started  all  our  troubles. 

We  would  be  all  right  today,  if  it  wasn't  for  Adam 
and  Evil. 

Then  they  say  that  Adam  fell  for  an  apple. 

It  just  shows  how  men  have  improved. 

No  man  would  fall  for  an  apple  today. 

It  would  have  to  be  a  peach. 

And  I  tell  you,  it's  no  wonder  that  women  feel  stuck 
up.    They  say  they  can  do  more  than  men  can  do. 

That's  very  true,  when  you  go  back  to  the  first 
woman.  Eve. 
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She  was  only  one  little  womaD,  all  by  herself,  and 
she  put  the  whole  human  race  on  the  bum. 

Could  a  man  do  that? 

And  yet  she  was  only  a  rib  out  of  Adam's  side. 

It  just  goes  to  show  you  what  a  cheap  proposition 
woman  was. 

Nowadays,  when  you  want  to  marry  a  woman, 
you  got  to  buy  a  diamond  ring,  take  her  to  the 
theatres,  buy  her  taxicheaters,  and  what's  left  of 
your  wages  you  got  to  spend  on  candy  and  tango 
trots  and  turkey  teas.  There's  where  Adam  had  it 
on  all  of  us. 

All  Eve  cost  him  was  one  bone. 

It  all  goes  to  show  you  how  much  better  off  man 
was  in  those  days  than  today,  and  while  John  D. 
Rottenfeller,  the  great  Pbilosopede,  he  comes  out  and 
says,  nobody  has  a  right  to  be  poor;  he  says,  anybody 
can  live  on  eighteen  dollars  a  week. 

He  don't  have  to  teli  us  that. 

Let  him  tell  us  how  to  get  the  eighteen. 

And  still  that  great  statesment,  William  Chinning 
Bryan,  he  comes  out  and  says,  we  are  living  in  a  great 
country.  He  says  we  are  living  in  a  country  of  excite- 
ment, intelligence  and  education. 

That's  very  true. 

Look  at  our  public  school  system. 

A  child  can  go  to  school  for  nothing,  and  when  he 
grows  up  to  be  a  man  and  he  is  thoroughly  educated,  he 
can  go  into  the  public  school  and  be  a  teacher  and  get 
fifty  dollars  a  month. 

And  the  janitor  gets  ninety-five. 

That  shows  you  bow  education  is  coming  to  the  front. 
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Wouldn't  it  better,  instead  of  sending 
school,  to  learn  him  to  dean  out  a  cellar? 

And  what's  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble? 

The  House  of  Representatives. 

We  send  them  to  Washington  to  look  o 
people  and  the  only  time  ihey  look  out  for 
is  when  they  look  out  the  window  and  see  the 

Then  they  get  $7,500  a  year.  They  spen 
a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  have 
saved. 

No  wonder  they  are  careless  with  our  mone 

That's  all  they  got  to  do.  Sit  around  Wi 
and  touch  the  treasury. 

Every  couple  of  days  a  fellow  comes  into 
and  says: 

"  Good  morning,  Congress,  let  me  have  (4,001 

Thai's  all  they  do,  is  make  touches  for  millii 

You  never  heard  of  those  suckers  making  a 
a  quarter,  or  a  half  a  dollar. 

To  show  you  what  they  do  with  our  money 
our  Weather  Bureau  Department. 

We  pay  a  fellow  $10,000  a  year.     For  wh&ti 

To  tell  us  when  it's  going  to  rain. 

And  he  don't  know  himself. 

B„t  li«  A^~' ■        ■ 
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I  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  the  way  the  country 
stands  now,  the  country  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  pred  — 
the  country  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precip  —  and  if 
somebody  shoves  it,  it  is  going  over. 

And  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  in  the  country  is 
the  crooked  politics. 

And  that's  why  the  women  suffering  gents  have  gotten 
together  and  are  fighting  for  their  rights. 

And  you  can't  blame  them. 

Now  I  see  where  one  married  woman  has  hit  on  a 
great  idea. 

She  says  there's  only  one  protection  for  the  wives. 

And  that's  a  wives'  union. 

Imagine  a  union  for  wives. 

A  couple  gets  married. 

And  as  soon  as  they  get  settled,  along  comes  the 
walking  delegate  and  orders  a  strike. 

Then  imagine  thousands  and  thousands  of  wives 
walking  up  and  down  the  streets  on  strike,  and  scabs 
taking  their  places. 
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Straight:  Say,  whenever  we  go  out  together,  you 
always  got  a  kick  coming.     What's  the  matter  with  you? 

Couedian:     Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me. 

Stsaight:  With  you  always  everything  is  the  matter. 

Comedian:    What's  the  trouble? 

Straight:    The  trouble  is  you  don't  know  nothing. 

Coicedian:     Yes,  I  do. 

Straight:  You  know!  If  I  only  knew  one-half 
of  what  you  don't  know,  I  would  know  twice  as  much 
as  the  smartest  man  in  the  world. 

Comedian:    What  you  got  against  me? 

Straight:     You  ain't  a  gentlemen. 

Comedian:     What  is  a  gentlemen? 

Straight:  A  gentlemen  is  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  act  senseless  vit  people  no  matter  vat  happens. 

Comedian:    I  am  a  gentlemen,  I  always  act  senseless. 

Straight:  You  are  a  gentlemenl  Look  at  you. 
How  can  a  man  be  a  gentlemen  with  such  a  face  like 
that.  There  are  two  kinds  of  men  —  genUemen  and 
rummies.     I  am  a  gentlemen,  you  are  a  rummy. 

Comedian:  I  am  a  rummy?  I  know  how  to  act  vit 
people.  Ven  you  met  your  friends  down  the  street, 
vat  did  you  say  to  them? 

Straight:  I  said  come  on  and  have  a  drink.  I 
spoke  like  a  gentlemen. 

Comedian:    And  ve  all  vent  to  have  a  drink. 

Straight:    Ve  did. 
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Comedian;     Didn't  I  pay  for  it? 
Stkaiomt:    Sure  —  that  shows  you  are  a  mnuny. 
Cohkuian:     No,  that  shows  I  was  a  gentlemen. 
Sthaioht:     Dat's   right.    Id   a   saloon   you   are  a 

gentlemen. 

Coukdian:    Sure  I  am.    I  act  just  a  bartender. 

Stkaicut:  But  the  trouble  with  jrou  is  you  don't 
knuw  bow  to  mingle. 

Coukdian:    Oh,  I  can  mingle. 

Stuaioht:  You  don't  Imow  the  first  thing  about 
mingling.  As  a  mingler  you  are  a  flivver.  Among  men 
you  are  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  I  take  you  out  to  some 
parties  and  dinners  and  you  see  some  women  around, 
your  brains  get  loose. 

Coukdian:     Why  —  what  do  I  do? 

STaAUiiix:  It  makes  no  resemblance  what  you  do 
or  what  you  say.  No  matter  how  you  do  it  —  no  matter 
how  you  say  it,  the  women  get  insulted.  You  ain't 
flot  the  least  consumtion  how  to  be  disagreeable  to  the 
ludien. 

Cuukdian;  Oh,  I  know  how  to  be  disagreeable  to 
a  ludy.    You  ought  to  hear  me  talk  to  my  wife. 

Straight:  To  your  wife?  Any  man  can  be  dis- 
agreeable to  his  wife.  But  tink  of  other  women  —  the 
trouble  with  you  is,  you  have  no,  as  the  French  people 
say,  you  have  no  savoirfaire. 

Coukdian:    No  what? 

Straiuiit:  I  say  that  you  ain't  got  no,  what  the 
French  people  call,  savoirfaire. 

Coukdian  :    What's  dot? 

Straiuiit:    Savoir  /aire. 

Coukdian:    Oh,  I  can  salve  for  fair. 
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Straight:  You  can  salve  lor  fair;  yes,  but  you 
ain't  got  no  savoir  fairs.  You  are  not  a  mingler. 
You  have  no  vit,  no  humor.     You  ain't  got  no  esprit. 

Comedian:     Vere  do  you  get  all  dose  words? 

Stbaight:    I  get  them  because  I  am  a  gentlemen. 

Couediak:    Then  I'm  glad  I  am  a  rummy. 

Straight:  Sure  you're  a  rummy.  If  you  wasn't 
a  rummy,  you'd  have  esprit. 

Comedian:    Oh,  I  had  a  spree  lots  of  times. 

Straight:  Not  a  spree.  I  mean  esprit.  I  mean 
you  ain't  got  no  refinement  —  like  me.    I  got  polish. 

Comedian:    You're  a  shine. 

Straight:    No,  I  ain't  a  shine.    I  am  a  lady  killer. 

Comedian:  One  look  at  you  is  enough  to  kill  any 
lady. 

Straight:  I  am  a  Beau  Bnimmel.  Ven  I  am  with 
the  ladies,  I  talk  to  dem  vit  soft  words;  I  nhispei  sweet 
nothings,  but  you,  you  rummy  you,  you  don't  know 
how  to  make  the  ladies  feel  unhappy. 

Comedian:     How  do  you  make  them  unhappy? 

Straight:     You  got  to  be  disagreeable  to  them. 

Comedian  :  And  vat  do  you  do  to  be  disagreeable  to 
ladies? 

Straight:  The  only  vay  to  be  disagreeable  to  a 
lady,  you  got  to  flirt  vit  her. 

Comedian:    Flirt.    Vat  does  that  mean  flirt? 

Straight:  Flirting  is  a  thing  that  begins  in  noth- 
ing. You  say  something,  you  talk  like  everything 
and  you  mean  nothing,  and  it's  liable  to  end  up  in 
anything.  A  flirtation  is  a  dan-destination  meeting 
with  a  lady. 

Comedian:    Vat  kind  of  a  meeting  is  dot? 
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Stbaight:  Don't  you  know?  Vea  you  flirt,  you 
meet  a  pretty  woman  in  a  shady  spot. 

Couedian:  Oh,  you  meet  a  shady  woman  In  a 
pretty  spot. 

Stkaight:  Not  a  shady  woman.  A  pretty  woman 
in  a  shady  spot. 

Cohedian:  How  do  you  know  so  much  about 
flirting? 

Stkaight:  Now  you  come  to  it.  I  got  here  a. 
book  on  the  art  of  flirtation.  Here  it  is.  (fru.  shows 
book.) 

CoifEDiAN:    What  is  the  name  of  that  book? 

Straight:  The  art  of  flirtation.  How  to  make  a 
lady  fall  in  love  with  you  for  ten  cents. 

Comedian:  A  lady  fell  in  love  with  me  once  and  it 
cost  me  Five  Hundred  Dollars. 

Straight:  That's  because  you  didn't  have  this 
book.  This  book  tells  you  how  to  make  love.  This 
book  is  full  of  the  finest  kind  of  love. 

Couedian:     For  ten  cents. 

Straight:    Yes,  for  ten  cents. 

Couedian:    Oh,  it's  ten  cents  love. 

Straight:  No,  it  ain't  ten-cent  love.  It's  fine  love 
{opens  book).  See  —  here  is  the  destructions.  Right 
on  the  first  page  you  learn  something.  See  —  how  to 
flirt  with  a  handkerchief. 

Comedian:  Who  wants  to  flirt  with  a  handkerchief? 
I  want  to  flirt  with  a  woman. 

Straight:  Listen  to  what  the  book  says.  To  a 
flirter  aU  things  have  got  a  language.  According  to 
this  book,  flirters  can  speak  with  the  eye,  with  the 
fan,  with  the   cane,  with    the   umbrella,    with  the 
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handkerchief,  with  anything.  This  book  tells  you 
how  to  do  it. 

Couedian:    For  ten  cents. 

Straight:  Shut  up.  Now  when  you  see  a  pretty 
woman  coming  along  who  wants  to  flirt  with  you,  what 
is  the  first  thing  a  man  should  do? 

Comedian:    Run  the  other  way. 

Straight:  No,  no.  This  is  the  handkerchief  flir- 
tation. As  soon  as  a  pretty  woman  makes  eyes  at 
you,  you  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets. 

Couedian:     And  hold  on  to  your  money. 

Straight:  No,  you  take  out  your  handkerchief. 
(biz.) 

Couedian:    Suppose  you  ain't  got  a  handkerchief? 

Straight:  Every  flirter  must  have  a  handkerchief. 
It  says  it  in  the  book.  Now  you  shake  the  handkerchief 
three  times  like  this  {bis.).  Do  you  know  what  that 
means? 

Couedian:    {Bis.  of  shaking  head.) 

Straight:    That  means  you  want  her  to  give  you  — 

Cohedian:    Ten  cents. 

Straight:  No.  Dat  means  you  want  her  to  give 
you  a  smile.  So  you  shake  the  handkerchief  three 
times  like  this  {biz.),  then  you  draw  it  across  your 
mouth  like  this  {biz.).     What  does  that  mean? 

Coicedian:    That  means  you  just  had  a  glass  of  beer. 

Straight:  No,  dat  means  "I  would  like  to  speak 
with  you," 

Coicedian:    And  does  she  answer? 

Straight:    She  got  to,  it  sajrs  it  in  the  book. 

Cohediak:  Does  she  answer  you  with  a  handker- 
chief? 
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Straight:     Yes,  or  she  might  answer  yoi 
umbrdlu. 

Comedian:     Over  the  head. 

Straight:     Sure.     If  she  answers  you  will 
brella  over  the  head,  that  means  something, 
holds  the  umbrella  over  her  head,  she  means 
is  a  married  woman. 

CoMEDiAN!     Den  you  quit  flirting. 

Straight:  No,  den  you  commence.  If  shi 
it  dis  way  (bi*.),  dat  means  — 

Comedian;     Her  husband  is  coming. 

Straight:  No.  Dat  means  "You  look.  | 
mc."  Den  you  hold  your  handkerchief  by  tiu 
like  dis  {biz.). 

Cobiedian:    Vat  does  that  mean? 

Straight:     Meet  me  on  the  comer. 

Couedian:  Och,  dat's  fine  {takes  handkercki^ 
if  you  hold  it  dis  way,  dat  means  {Hz.)  "Are 
the  square?" 

Straight;  You  are  learning  already.  V 
soon  be  a  flirter.  Now  I  vill  show  you  how  j 
according  to  the  book.  You  are  a  man  fliit«r 
am  a  beautiful  female. 

Comedian:     You  are  what? 
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Cohedian:    I  thought  you  were  &  gentlemen. 

Straight;  No.  No.  Just  for  an  icstance  I  am  a 
lady.  I  will  walk  past  in  a  reckless  way,  and  I  wilt 
make  eyes  at  you. 

Coicedian:  If  you  do,  I  will  smash  my  nose  in  your 
face. 

Stkaioht:  No.  No.  When  I  make  eyes  at  you, 
you  must  wave  your  handkerchief  at  me  three  times. 
Den  you  reproach  me  vit  all  the  disrespect  in  the  world 
and  den  you  take  off  your  hat  and  you  say  something. 
Vat  do  you  say? 

Comedian:     Ten  cents. 

Straight:  No.  No.  You  say  something  pleas- 
ant.  You  speak  of  the  weather,  for  instance.  You 
say  "  Good-evening,  Madam,  nice  day." 

Comedian:     Suppose  it  ain't  a  nice  day? 

Straight:  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  day  it  is, 
you  speak  about  it.  Now  I'm  the  lady  and  I  am  com- 
ing.    Get  ready. 

(Straight  dots  bwlesque  walk  around  CauEDUiS.  .  ,  , 
Straight  stops  and  drops  handkerchief.) 

Comedian:    Say  —  you  dropped  something. 

Straight:    I  know  it.     I  know  it.     Flirt.     Flirt. 

(Comedian  biz.  of  pulli»i  out  red  handkerchief.) 

Comedian:    I  am  flirting.    I  am  flirting. 

Straight:  What  are  you  trying  to  do,  flag  a  train? 
Why  don't  you  pick  up  my  handkerchief? 

Comedian:    I  don't  need  any,  I  got  one. 

Straight;  (Picks  up  handkerchief  and  turns.)  Oh, 
you  rummy  you.  Why  don't  you  reproach  me  and 
say  something  about  the  weather? 

Comedian:    All  right,  you  do  it  again. 
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Stsaight:  Now  don't  be  bashful  I  Don't  be  bash- 
full    Here  I  come  (bis.  of  walk). 

Cohedian:  (pose  with  hat.)  Good  evening.  Are  you 
afiirter? 

Stsaight:     Oh  you  fool  (gives  Coiieduh  a  push). 

Couediak:     Oh,  what  a  mean  lady  dat  is. 

Stkaigbt:  You  musn't  ask  her  if  she's  a  flirter. 
You  must  say  something.  De  way  it  says  in  the  book. 
You  must  speak  of  something.  If  you  can't  speak  of 
anything  else,  speak  of  the  weather. 

Comedian:     All  right,  I'll  do  it  again  this  time. 

Straight:  This  is  the  last  time  I'll  be  a  lady  for 
you.     Here  I  come  (biz.). 

Couedian:  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Lady.  Sloppy 
weather  we're  having. 

Straight:  Sloppy  weather!  It's  no  use;  I  can't 
teach  you  how  to  be  a  flirter,  you  got  to  learn  it  from 
the  book.  Listen.  Here  is  what  it  says.  "  After  you 
made  the  acquaintanceship  of  de  lady,  you  should 
call  at  her  house  in  the  evening.  As  you  open  the  gate 
you  look  up  at  the  vindow  and  she  will  wave  a  hand- 
kerchief like  this  (biz.).  That  means,  somebody  is 
vaiting  for  you." 

Comedian:    The  bulldog. 

Straight:  No.  The  flirtess.  "You  valk  quickly 
to  the  door." 

Couedian:     The  bulldog  after  you. 

Straight:  Dere  is  no  bulldog  in  this.  You  don't 
flirt  vith  a  bulldog. 

Cohedian:     But  suppose  the  bulldog  flirts  with  you? 

Straight;  Shut  up.  "She  meets  you  at  the  door. 
You  have  your  handkerchief  on  your  arm  "  (bis.) 
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Comedian:    And  the  d(^  on  my  leg. 

Straight:  No,  the  handkerchief  is  on  your  arm. 
Dat  means  "Can  I  come  in?" 

Couedian:    And  den  what  do  you  do? 

Straight:  If  she  says  "  Yes,"  you  go  in  the  parlor, 
you  sit  on  the  sofa,  side  by  side,  you  take  her  hand. 

Couedian:    And  she  takes  your  vatch. 

Straight:  No.  You  take  her  hand,  den  you  say: 
"Whose  goo-goo  luvin'  baby  is  oosum?" 

COHEDlAtf :     Does  it  say  that  in  the  book? 

Straight:    Sure. 

Couedian:  Let  me  see  it.  (Cqueeoan  teiws  mi 
page.)     Den  vat  do  you  do? 

Straight:    You  put  her  vaist  around  your  anns  — 

Couedian:    And  den? 

Straight:    Den  you  squeeze  it  — 

Couedian:    And  den? 

Straight:  She'U  press  her  head  upon  your  manly 
shoulder  — 

Couedian:    And  den  — 

Straight:    She  looks  up  into  your  eyes  — 

Couedian:    And  den? 

Straight:    You  put  the  other  arm  around  her  — 

Couedian:    And  den? 

Straight:    You  hold  her  tight  — 

Couedian:    And  den? 

Straight:    You  turn  down  the  gas  — 

Comedian:     And  den? 

Stkaight:     She  sighs  — 

Couedian:     And  den? 

Straight:    You  sigh  — 

Couedian:    And  den? 
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Straight:  Dat's  the  end  of  the  book. 

Comedian:  Is  dat  all? 

Straight:  Sure.  What  do  you  want  for  ten 
cents? 

Comediam:  But  vat  do  you  do  after  you  turn  down 
the  gas? 

Stkaight:  Do  you  expect  the  book  to  tell  you 
everything? 
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AFTER  THE  SHOWER 

CHARACTERS 
THE  TELLOW  THE  GIRL 

Scene:  A  pretty  country  lane  in  One,  {Special  drop) 
supposed  to  be  near  Lake  George.  Rustic  bench  on 
R.  of  stage.  When  the  orchestra  begins  the  music 
for  the  act,  the  girl  enters,  dressed  in  a  fasktonable 
tailor-made  gown,  and  carrying  parasol.  She  comes 
on  laugking,  from  L.,  and  glancing  back  over  her 
shoulder  at  The  Fellow,  who  follows  after  her, 
a  few  paces  behind.  The  GmL  wears  only  one 
glove,  and  The  Fellow  is  holding  out  the  other 
one  to  her  as  he  makes  his  entrance.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  natty  light  summer  suit  and  wears  a  neat  straw 
hat. 
Tee  Girl:  {As  she  comes  on  with  a  tittle  run.)  I 
don't  see  why  on  earth  you  insist  upon  following  me. 

The  Fellow:  {Lifting  his  hat.)  I  never  knew  why 
I  was  on  earth  until  I  met  you.  {Waving  glove  at  her.) 
Say,  this  is  your  glove  —  you  know  it's  your  glove. 

The  Girl:  {Laughingly.)  It  must  belong  to  some- 
body else. 

I^  Fellow:  No,  it  doesn't.  I  saw  you  drop  it. 
Besides,  you  are  wearing  only  one  glove,  and  this  one 
matches  it. 

The  Glrl:  {Stopping  on  right  of  stage  near  rustic 
bench  and  turning  to  face  him,  holding  out  her  hand.) 
You  are  right.     It  is  my  glove.    I'll  take  it,  please. 
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The  Fellow:  {Stopping  to  gaze  at  her  admiringly.') 
No,  on  second  thought,  I'll  keep  it.  (Refolds  it  up  ten- 
derly, and  places  it  i»  the  upper  left-hand  pocket  of  his 
coat.)    I'll  keep  it  right  here,  too,  —  neax  my  heart. 

The  Gibl:  Oh,  what  nonsensel  You've  never 
seen  me  but  three  times  in  your  life. 

The  Fellow:  {Coming  nearer  her.)  Yes  —  that's 
true.  And  you  look  better  every  time  I  see  you. 
Say,  you  do  look  awfully  nice  this  morning.  Nobody 
would  think,  from  your  appearance,  that  you  belonged 
to  a  camping  party  here  on  the  shore  of  Lake  George. 
I  guess  that  thunder  storm  last  night  didn't  bother  you 
a  little  bit.  Why,  you  look  as  if  you  were  out  for  a 
stroll  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Gikl:  {Aside.)  Little  does  he  know  that  I 
got  caught  in  that  shower  and  am  now  wearing  my 
chum,  Genevieve's,  gown.  (To  him.)  What  a  jollier 
you  are!  You  look  pretty  natty  yourself  this  morning, 
it  seems  to  me. 

The  Fellow:  (Aside.)  This  suit  of  clothes  I  got 
from  Tommy  Higgins  has  made  a  hit  with  her.  I 
guess  I'll  just  let  her  think  they  belong  to  me,  and 
won't  tell  her  that  I  got  soaked  in  the  rain  last 
night.  (To  her,  lifting  his  hat  again.)  I'm  tickled 
nearly  to  death  to  have  you  say  such  complimentary 
things  to  me.  It  makes  me  glad  I  came  on  this  camp- 
ing trip. 

The  Girl:  You  belong  to  the  camping  party  dying 
the  flag  of  the  skull  and  cross-bones,  don't  you? 

The  Fellow:  Yes — all  the  boys  are  young  doctors, 
except  me. 

The  Girl:    And  what  are  you? 
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The  Fellow:    I'm  the  patient. 

The  Girl:     Are  you  sick? 

The  Fellow:    Love-sick. ' 

The  Gikl:  (Turning  up  her  nose.)  How  ridiculousi 
What  brought  you  to  Lake  George? 

The  Fellow:    You. 

The  Gikl:  I!  Oh.'you  are  too  absurd  for  aoytfaiog. 
Give  me  my  glove,  please,  and  let  me  go. 

The  Fellow:  {Coming  still  nearer.)  Don't  be 
rash.  There's  no  place  to  go.  AU  of  your  camping 
party  have  gone  on  a  boating  trip  except  yourself. 
You're  surely  not  going  back  there  and  hang  around 
the  camp  alt  alone? 

The  Gikl:  (/«  surprise.)  How  did  yod  know  that 
the  rest  of  my  party  had  gone  away  for  the  day? 

The  Fellow:  I  saw  'em  start.  Why  didn't  you 
go  with  'em? 

The  Gikl:  I  had  nothing  to  wear  but  this  tailor- 
made  gown,  and  a  girl  can't  go  boating  in  a  dress  like 
this.  I  only  intended  to  stay  two  days  when  I  came 
up  here  from  New  York  to  join  the  camp,  and  was  not 
prepared  with  enough  clothes.  I've  sent  home  for 
clothes  and  am  expecting  them  to  arrive  at  the  camp 
this  morning  —  that's  why  I  didn't  go  boating,  since 
you  are  impertinent  enough  to  ask.  (She  gives  kim  an 
indignant  look.) 

The  Fellow:  I  beg  your  pardon.  Won't  you  sit 
down? 

The  Gikl:  No,  I  will  not.  (StiU  looking  guiU  in- 
dignatU,  she  sits  dawn  immediately  on  bench.  He  sits 
down  beside  her.) 

The  Fellow:    Neither  will  I.    (He  looks  at  her  out 


of  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  and  she  turns  her  face  away, 
nervously  tapjnng  the  stage  with  one  foot.) 

The  Gikl:  You  seem  to  know  all  that  has  been 
going  on  at  our  camp.  I  believe  you  have  been  spying 
on  us. 

The  Fellow:  Not  at  all.  I  know  one  of  the  girls 
in  your  camp. 

The  Girl;  {Sarcastically)  Oh,  you  dot  {She  tosses 
her  head.)  So  you  have  been  following  me  up  in  order 
to  send  some  message  to  another  girl.     Who  is  she? 

The  Fellow:     Genevieve  Patterson. 

The  Girl:  {Aside.)  I'll  never  let  him  know  now 
that  I  have  on  Genevieve's  clothes. 

The  Fellow:  But  you're  mistaken.  I've  already 
sent  the  message.     It  was  about  you. 

The  Girl:    About  tne?    What  about  me? 

The  Fellow:  I  wanted  Genevieve  to  introduce  us. 
Say  —  you  haven't  told  me  your  name  yet. 

The  Girl:  I  don't  intend  to.  I  think  you  are  very 
forward. 

The  Fellow:    Shall  I  tell  you  my  name? 

The  Girl:     By  no  means. 

The  Fellow:     You're  not  interested? 

The  Girl:     Not  a  bit. 

(There  is  a  pause.  She  keeps  her  head  turned  away. 
He  looks  upward  and  all  around,  somewhat  embarrassed.) 

The  Fellow:  {Finally  breaking  the  silence.)  Are 
there  any  bugs  in  your  camp? 

The  Girl:    (Facing  him  angrily.)    Sir! 

The  Fellow:  I  mean  gnats,  mosquitoes  —  things 
like  that. 
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Yes.    I  was  badiy  bitten  last  night  by 
(Very  muck  interesled.)    When  did 


The  Girl: 
a  mosquito. 

The  Fellow: 
he  get  you? 

The  Girl:  {Laughing.)  Well,  you  are  so  fresh 
that  I  can't  be  mad  at  you.  You're  too  funny.  Since 
you  want  to  know  so  much,  he  got  me  on  the  knee.  I 
wasn't  far-seeing  enough  to  bring  mosquito  netting. 
It's  a  bad  bite. 

The  Fellow:    Is  it  possible? 

The  Girl:     Don't  you  beUeve  it? 

The  Fellow:  Well,  I'm  not  far-seeing  enoi^  to 
know  for  sure.     {With  a  sly  glance  at  her  knets.) 

The  Girl:  How  silly  of  youl  But  say  —  I  know 
a  joke  on  you.     I  saw  you  fall  in  the  lake  yesterday. 

The  Fellow:  {Nodding  his  head.)  While  I  was 
fishing? 

The  Girl:  Yes;  it  was  so  amusing, 
when  I've  enjoyed  such  a  hearty  joke, 
come  to  fall  in? 

The  Fellow:  I  didn't  come  to  fall  in.   I  came  to  iah. 

Tee  Girl:  I  also  saw  that  man  with  the  camera 
over  in  your  camp.     What  was  he  doing? 

The  Fellow:  Ob,  he  was  a  moving  picture  man 
from  New  York.  He  was  taking  moving  pictures  of 
our  cheese. 

The  Girl:  Preposterousl  Have  you  caught  any 
fish  since  you  came? 

The  Fellow:  Only  a  dog-fish,  with  a  litter  of 
puppies. 

T^E  Girl:  {With  wide-open  eyes.)  How  interesting! 
What  did  you  do  with  them? 


I  don't  know 
How  did  you 
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The  Fellow:  We  made  frankfurter  sansages  out 
of  the  little  ones,  and  we  are  using  the  big  one  to  guard 
the  camp. 

The  Gibl:    To  guard  the  camp? 

The  Fellow:     Yes  —  it's  a  watcb-dog  fish. 

The  Gibl:  Wdl,  I've  beard  ol  sea-dogs,  but  I 
never  knew  before  that  — 

The  Fellow:  Ob,  yes— quite  common.  I  sap- 
pose,  of  course,  you  beard  the  cat-fish  having  a  concert 
last  night. 

The  Gibl;     No  —  surely  you  are  joking. 

The  Fellow:    No,  indeed  —  they  were  all  tom-cats. 

The  Gibl:    Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing? 

The  Fellow:  Well,  you've  heard  of  tom<cods, 
haven't  you? 

The  Gibl:    Yes,  of  course,  but  — 

The  Fellow:  Well,  why  not  tom-caU  then?  Say, 
you  must  be  sure  to  come  over  to  our  camp  and  see  the 
collection  in  our  private  aquarium.  We  have  two 
compartments,  and  keep  the  little  daughter  fish  on 
one  side,  and  — 

The  Gibl:    The  daughter  fish! 

The  Fellow  :  {Nodding  kis  head.)  Yes,  and  the  son- 
fish  on  the  other.    (The  Gnu.  springs  to  her  feet,  an^y.) 

The  Gibl:  You  are  simply  guying  me.  I  shan't 
listen  to  you  another  moment.  Give  me  my  glove, 
sir,  I  demand  it. 

The  Fellow:  (Also  jumping  to  his  feet  and  grasp- 
ing her  by  the  arm.)  Oh,  please  don't  get  mad.  We 
were  getting  along  so  nicely,  too. 

The  Gibl:  {Sneeringly.)  "We"  were  getting  along 
BO  nicely.     You  mean  vou  were.    I  wasn't. 
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Tee  Fellow:  Yes,  you  were  doing  pine.  You 
were  listening  to  me,  and  I  can  get  along  all  right 
with  anybody  that  will  listen  to  me.  Besides  —  ab-ah- 
fraulein  —  mam'selle  —  you  know,  I  don't  know  your 
name  —  besides  I  —  I  —  I  like  you,  I  —  1  think 
you're  the  sweetest  girl  I've  ever  seen. 

The  Girl:  (Turmng  her  head  away,  and  rdeasing 
her  arm  from  his  grasp.)  Oh,  pshawl  You've  said 
that  to  a  hundred  girls. 

The  Fellow:  No  —  believe  me,  I  have  not. 
You've  made  a  mighty  big  hit  with  me.  I'm  hard 
hit  this  time.    I  — 

The  Gikl:  {Laughing  in  spite  of  herself.)  Oh,  you 
foolish  boy.  How  can  you  expect  me  to  believe  you? 
I'll  bet  anything  that  your  coat  pockets  are  filled  with 
love  letters  from  other  girls  this  very  minute. 

The  Fellow:  You  are  wrong.  You  are  unjust. 
Clementina,  you  are  — 

The  Gikl:  (Indignant  again.)  Clementinal  How 
dare  you  address  me  by  such  a  ridiculous  — 

The  Fellow:  Oh,  pardon  me.  I  thought  Clem- 
entina was  quite  poetic.  Besides,  I've  got  to  call  you 
something.  You  do  me  a  terrible  injustice.  On  my 
word  of  honor  —  as  a  —  as  a  fisherman  —  I  haven't 
a  love  letter  in  my  coat  pocket  —  or  anywhere  else.  I 
am  young,  innocent,  virtuous  and  — 

T^E  Girl:  {Bursting  into  laughter  again.)  And 
utterly  foolish,  I  should  judge.  You  are  afraid  to  let 
me  search  your  pockets. 

The  Fellow:  Afraid?  Who's  afraid?  Me  afraidi 
Well,  I'd  be  tickled  to  death  to  have  yoa  search  my 
pockets.    I  dare  you  to  search  my  pockets.    I  dare 
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you  —  understand?  (,He  faces  her  and  throws  up  his 
hands  over  his  head.) 

The  Girl:  You  dare  me,  do  you?  Well,  I  just 
won't  take  a  dare.    I'll  do  it. 

The  Fellow:  Go  ahead  and  do  it.  I  repeat,  I 
dare  you!  If  you  doubt  my  word,  prove  to  your 
satisfaction  that  I  never  lie.     I  dare  you! 

The  Girl:  (Leaning  her  parasol  against  bench,  and 
stepping  up  to  him  in  very  business-like  manner.)  Very 
well,  then.  I  accept  your  challenge.  You  can't  bluff 
me  out.  I  believe  that  all  men  lie  when  they  talk  to 
women,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  you  are  no 
exception.     Keep  your  hands  up  in  the  air  —  promise? 

The  Fellow:     I  promise. 

The  Girl:  This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  held  up 
anybody,  but  here  goes.  {She  searches  his  right-hand 
pocket.)  I  don't  suppose  you've  ever  been  robbed 
before? 

The  Fellow:  Oh,  yes  —  I  was  once  surrounded  by 
a  band  of  robbers. 

The  Girl:  (.StUl  searching.)  Indeed!  On  a  public 
highway? 

The  Fellow:  {Still  holding  up  his  hands.)  No,  in 
a  New  York  hotel  cafe.     They  were  the  waiters. 

The  Girl:  {Taking  her  hand  out  of  right-hand 
pocket.)  Well,  there's  nothing  in  that  one  but  a  bo:c  of 
matches.  How  about  this  one?  (5^  thrusts  her  hand 
into  the  lower  left-hand  pocket,  and  pulls  out  a  letter, 
written  on  dainty  writing  paper.)  Ah!  this  is  what  I 
expected  to  find.  Perfumed  note  paper.  (She  looks  at 
it  critically.)  Yes,  this  is  the  one  —  no  need  to  search 
further. 
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The  Fellow:  What  the  devill  —  (His  hands  drop 
to  kis  sides,  and  he  opens  his  eyes  in  amazement.) 

The  Girl:  {Tinning  on  him  angrily.)  Sir  —  such 
language  I 

The  Fellow:  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  —  but  —  hut 
—  (He  points  to  letter.)  I  —  I  —  that  letter  isn't  mine. 
I  can't  understand  how  it  got  into  my  pocket.  I  — 
{Suddenly  a  look  of  enlightenment  comes  into  his  face. 
Aside,  he  says.)  By  thunder!  —  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  This  suit  of  clothes  belongs  to  Tommy 
Higgins.  Oh,  what  a  mess  I've  made  of  it.  She'll 
never  believe  me  now  if  I  tell  her  I  am  wearing  another 
fellow's  suit.  (To  her,  excitedly.)  Say  — listen  to  me, 
honestly  that  letter  was  not  written  to  me,  Tommy 
Higgins,  you  see  — 

The  Girl:  (Waving  him  aside.)  No  excuses.  You 
probably  thought  you  didn't  have  it  with  you.  False- 
hoods are  always  found  out,  you  see.  I  was  right. 
You  are  like  all  the  rest  of  the  men  —  a  bom  Uar  — 
only  with  this  difference  —  you  are  a  bigger  liar  than 
the  average.  You  are  really  in  a  class  all  by  yourself. 
(With  the  letter  held  out  before  her,  she  scans  it  eagerly.) 
Oh,  this  is  immense!  —  this  is  delicious! 

The  Fellow:  (Making  a  grab  for  the  letter.)  Give 
that  to  me,  please. 

The  Girl:  Not  on  your  life.  It  may  not  be  proper 
to  read  other  people's  letters,  but  the  present  circum- 
stances are  unusual.  I  shall  certainly  read  it  —  and 
read  it  aloud.  I  want  to  make  you  swallow  every 
word  and  see  how  they  agree  with  you.  Listen  to 
this,  you  barbaric  Ananias.  (She  reads  aloud.)  "My 
beloved  Aflinity  —  Come  back  to  town  next  Saturday 
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without  fail.  Just  slip  away  from  the  othn*  boys  at 
the  camp.  Tell  them  that  an  important  business 
matter  demands  your  presence  in  the  city.  I  am  crazy 
to  see  you.  Life  without  you  is  very  stupid.  Come 
to  me,  my  dearest,  without  delay. 

Always  your  own, 

Clementina." 

The  Fellow:  (Collapsing  in  a  heap  on  the  bench.) 
Cleuentina  ! ! 

The  Gikl:  {Folding  up  the  letter  and  looking  at 
him  in  utter  scorn.)  So  that's  where  you  got  the 
namel  So  you  were  thinking  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter  when  you  addressed  he  by  the  name  of 
Clementina  a  while  ago.  Simply  outrageousi  {She 
stamps  her  feet.) 

The  Fellow:  (With  a  groan.)  Oh,  LordI  I  just 
happened  to  say  "Clementina"  because  I  thought  it 
was  a  pretty  name.  Won't  you  believe  me?  I  don't 
know  who  this  Clementina  is.  I  never  saw  the  writer 
of  that  letter  in  all  my  life.  That  letter  was  meant  for 
Tommy  Higgins.    This  suit  of  clothes  — 

The  Girl:  {Interrupting.)  Don't  even  attempt  to 
make  ridiculous  explanations.  Don't  make  yourself 
more  of  a  liar  than  you  have  already  proved.  I  won't 
listen  to  another  word  from  you.  I  didn't  want  to 
listen  to  you  in  the  first  place.  Here  is  your  affinity's 
letter,  sir.  {She  hands  it  to  him.  He  takes  it  and 
stuffs  it  angrily  into  the  coat  pocket.)  Now,  let  me  have 
my  parasol,  please,  and  my  glove.  {She  reaches  for  the 
parasol,  but  he  catches  it  up  and  holds  it  behind  his  back, 
as  he  rises  from  the  bench.) 
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The  Fellow:  You  shall  not  go  away  until  you 
hear  what  I  want  to  say.    Tommy  Higgins  — 

The  Girl:    Oh,  bother  Tommy  HigginsI 

The  Fellow:  Yes.  That's  what  I  say  — only 
stronger.     But  listen,  please  — 

The  Gikl:  Don't  discuss  the  matter  further.  My 
parasol  and  glove,  sir]     (She  is  facing  him  angrily.) 

The  Fellow:  Oh,  come  now.  Don't  be  so  hard 
on  a  fellow.  I  tell  you  that  letter  wasn't  written  to  me. 
What  if  I  should  search  your  pockets  and  find  a  letter 
that  belonged  to  somebody  else?  How  would  you  feel 
about  it? 

The  Girl:  You  would  never  find'anything  in  uv 
pockets  that  I  am  ashamed  of  —  that  is,  if  I  had  any 
pockets.  But  I  have  no  pockets. 
I'  The  Fellow:  (Pointing  with  one  hand  at  the  rigU 
side  of  her  jacket.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  seems  that 
you  know  how  to  tell  'em,  too.  What's  that,  if  it 
isn't  a  pocket? 

The  Gikl:  (In  embiurassment,)  Oh  —  yes  —  so  it 
is.  (Aside.)  I  had  forgotten  that  I  was  wearing 
Genevieve's  suit. 

The  Fellow:  Well,  turn  about  is  fair  pUy,  isn't 
it?    I'm  going  to  search  your  pocket  now. 

The  Girl:  You  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  any- 
thing in  my  pocket  of  a  compromising  nature?  How 
dare  you! 

The  Fellow:  You  won't  believe  heI  Why  should 
/  believe  You?  For  all  I  know,  you  may  be  a  far  differ- 
ent kind  of  girt  than  I  took  you  to  be. 

The  Girl:  (Very  angry.)  You  are  insulting,  sir. 
But  sihce  I  stooped  so  low  as  to  search  your  pockets,  I 
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will  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  searching  mine  —  and 
then  that  will  be  an  end  of  our  acquaintance.  You 
can  then  go  your  way  —  and  I'll  go  my  way. 

The  Fellow:  We'll  see  about  that  Hold  up  your 
hands. 

The  Gikl:  {Darting  furious  glances  at  ktm  and 
hMing  ker  hands  over  her  head.)  Very  well,  air.  Hurry 
up,  please,  and  have  it  over  with.  (The  Fellow  very 
deliberately  goes  to  bench,  leans  the  parasol  up  against 
it,  just  as  The  Girl  had  done  before,  and  imitatmg  the 
business-like  way  in  which  she  had  gone  through  his 
pocket  he  comes  up  to  her  and  pushes  up  Ms  coat  sleeves, 
as  if  preparing  for  a  serious  piece  of  business.) 

The  Fellow:  (Still  mimicing  her  manner.)  I  don't 
suppose  you've  ever  been  held  up  before? 

The  Girl:  (Icily.)  No  —  you  are  the  first  burglar 
I  have  ever  met. 

The  Fellow:  Promise  to  hold  your  hands  up  until 
I  have  finished? 

The  Girl:  (Scornfully.)  Of  course,  I'm  a  girl  of 
my  word. 

The  Fellow:  All  right  then.  (He  deliberately  kisses 
her  squarely  on  the  lips,  while  her  hands  are  held  up  over 
her  head.  She  gives  a  cry  and  starts  to  drop  her  hands 
and  push  him  away,  but  he  catches  her  arms  and  gently 
holds  them  up  over  her  head  again.)  No,  no,  I'm  not 
through  yet. 

The  Girl:  You  are  a  brute.  You  are  not  worthy 
to  associate  with  a  respectable  girt.  (The  Fellow 
thrusts  his  hands  into  the  pocket  of  her  jacket  and  puUs 
out  a  box  of  cigarettes  and  a  letter.  He  holds  them  up 
before  her  horrified  eyes.) 
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The  Fellow:  Well.  I'll  be  —  {He  starts  to  soy 
"damned,"  but  stops  just  in  time.  The  Gisl's  arms 
drop  limply  to  her  sides,  and  xoith  eyes  staring  in  com- 
plete bewilderment  she  staggers  to  the  bench  and  collapses 
down  upon  it.) 

The  Girl:    Good  heavens! 

The  Fellow:  {Blinking  his  eyes  at  the  articles 
which  he  holds  before  him.)  What  innocent  playthings! 
A  box  of  Pall  Malls  and  a  letter  —  no  doubt,  an  affinity 
letter.  (He  shakes  his  head,  soberly.)  Well,  welll  And 
you  just  said  I  wasn't  fit  to  associate  with  you. 

The  Gikl:  (Her  breast  heaving  in  great  agitation.) 
Oh,  this  is  a  terrible  mistake!  What  could  Genevieve 
have  been  doing  with  those  things? 

The  Fellow:  {Turning  on  her,  quickly.)  Gene- 
vieve? 

The  Girl:    Yes,  Genevieve, 

The  Fellow:     Genevieve  Patterson. 

The  Gikl:  Yes,  Genevieve  Patterson  —  the  girl  you 
know  —  my  best  friend.  Oh,  can't  you  understand? 
Those  things  don't  belong  to  me.  They  are  —  (She 
slops  abruptly,  bites  her  lips,  clasps  her  hands.  Then 
says,  aside.)  Oh,  what  am  I  doing?  I  mustn't  allow 
Genevieve's  reputation  to  be  ruined.  I  might  as  well 
take  the  blame  and  brave  it  out  myself.  This  situation 
is  frightful.  {She  turns  to  kim  again.)  I  can't  explain, 
but  don't  —  oh,  please  don't  think  that  I  —  that  I  — 
{She  stops,  looking  as  if  she  is  about  to  cry.) 

The  Fellow:  {Again  looking  at  the  articles  and 
shaking  his  head.)  And  you  always  looked  like  such  a 
nice  girl,  too.  Cigarettes  —  and  —  (He  opens  up  the 
letter.) 
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The  Girl:  {Suddenly  springing  to  her  feel.)  You 
must  not  read  that  letter.  It  does  not  belong  to  me. 
You  have  no  right  to  read  that  letter. 

The  Fellow:  But  you  read  the  letter  that  didn't 
belong  to  me. 

The  Girl:    It  did  belong  to  you. 

The  Fellow:    It  didn't! 

The  Girl:    DidI 

The  Fellow:    Didn't! 

The  Girl:  (Running  forward  and  trying  to  grab 
the  letter,  which  he  holds  out  of  her  reach.)  I  for- 
bid you  to  read  that  letter.  I  swear  to  you,  it  is 
not  mine. 

The  Fellow:  (Still  holding  it  out  of  her  reach  and 
looking  it  over.)  By  Georgel  You  are  right  —  it  is 
NOT  yours.     It  is  mine! 

The  Girl:    Yours? 

The  Fellow:  Yes,  mine.  It's  the  very  message  I 
sent  to  Genevieve  Patterson  yesterday  —  the  letter  in 
which  I  aslied  for  an  introduction  to  you.  (Be  hands  it 
to  her.)  Here  —  read  it  yourself,  if  you  don't  believe 
me  this  time.  (The  Girl  wonderingly  takes  the  letter 
and  reads  U  to  herself,  her  lips  moving  and  her  eyes  wide 
open  in  surprise.) 

The  Girl:  (As  she  finishes  she  looks  sweetly  up  at 
him.)  Then  you  are  not  such  a  liar  after  all.  You 
did  tell  me  the  truth. 

The  Fellow:     Nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  Girl:    But  what  about  that  other  letter? 

The  Fellow:  (Taking  her  by  the  shoulder  and  speak- 
ing quickly.)  Now,  you've  got  to  listen.  That  other 
letter  was  written  to  Tommy  Higgins.     I  was  caught 
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in  the  shower  last  night,  and  had  to  borrow  this  suit 
of  clothes  from  Tommy. 

The  Girl:  (A  glad  smite  gradually  coming  over  her 
face.)     O-h-hl 

The  Fellow:  But  how  did  you  come  to  have  my 
letter  written  to  Genevieve? 

The  Gikl:  Oh,  dtm't  you  understand?  (She  looks 
at  him  beseechingly.) 

The  Fellow:  (The  truth  suddenly  striking  him.) 
Oh-h-h-I  I  see!  You  got  caught  in  the  shower,  too. 
You  borrowed  that  taUor-made  suit  from  Genevieve. 

The  Girl:    Can  you  doubt  it? 

The  Fellow:    But  the  cigarettes? 

The  Girl:  I  can't  account  for  them.  I  only  know  — 

The  Fellow:  Never  mind.  I  don't  care.  (Be 
stuffs  the  cigarettes  into  his  own  packet  and  grasps  both 
of  her  hands  in  his  own.)  Tell  me  —  you  don't  think 
I'm  the  biggest  liar  in  the  world,  do  you? 

The  Gisl:     (Archly.)     No  —  not  quite. 

The  Fellow:  (Slipping  his  arm  around  her.)  And 
if  you  were  married  —  to  —  to  a  fellow  like  me,  you'd 
make  him  an  awfully  good  wife,  wouldn't  you? 

The  Girl:  (Laughing.)  No  —  I'd  try  to  make 
Em  a  good  husband.  (Be  bends  over  and  is  just  about 
to  kiss  her  when  a  man's  voice  is  heard  off  stage  to  the 
Right.) 

Man's  Voice:  (Offstage.)  Hey,  there.  Miss  —  your 
trunk  has  come.  (Tee  Fellow  and  The  Girl  spring 
apart,  guiltily.) 

The  Fellow:  (Bitterly.)  Just  when  I  had  it  all 
cinched.  (The  Girl  runs  to  the  bench,  picks  up  her 
parasol,  stiU  laughing.) 
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The  Girl:  It's  the  wagon  from  the  railroad  station, 
with  my  clothes  from  town.  Good-bye.  {She  starts 
o§,  Rigkl.) 

The  Fellow:    But  you're  coming  back  ^ain? 

The  Gi«l:  Well  ~  maybe  —  perhaps  —  K  you're 
good.     (She  exits  laughing.) 

The  Fellow:  She's  got  me  going.  My  head's  in 
a  muddle,  and  I  feel  like  a  sailor  full  of  hom-pipes. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  Tommy  Higgins'  latest  song. 
It  goes  like  this:  (Here  is  introduced  comic  song.  At 
finish  The  Girl  comes  running  on  from  Right,  dressed 
in  a  pretty  summer  dress,  and  carrying  another  pretty 
silk  parasol.  The  Fellow  takes  his  hat  o^  and  holding 
it  high  over  his  head,  exclaims:)  Here  comes  the 
rainbow  after  the  sbowerl 

The  Girl:  I  must  explain  to  you  —  I  saw  Gene- 
vieve —  the  cigarettes  belong  to  her  brother,  Jack. 

The  Fellow:  And  I've  Just  found  out  what  be- 
longs to  me. 

The  Girl:     What? 

The  Fellow:  You!  {He  takes  her  parasol,  opens 
it,  and  holds  it  in  front  of  them  for  an  instant  so  that 
their  faces  are  hidden  from  audience.  This  is  music 
cue  for  the  Conversation  Number  which  brings  the  sketch 
to  a  finish.) 
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THE  VILLAIN  STILL  PURSUED   HER 
CHARACTERS 

Gladys  Dkessditcase A  Deserted  ^ife 

Alfhonso  Dressttitcase  ....  Het  Dying  Che-ild 
MOE  Reiss  Dkessthtcase  .    .   Her  Fugitive  Husband 

BntDiE  Bedslatz Her  DoU-faced  Rival 

Algernon  OTlahe&ty  .  The  Villain  Who  Pursued  Her 

Scene  of  Prologue 
STREET  IN  ONE  .    .    .  LIGHTS  OUT 

Music:  "Menddssohn's  Spring  Song,"  played  in  discords. 
Spot  Light  on  L.  i. 

PROLOGUE 
Enter  Gladys  wearing  linen  duster  and  dragging  a  big 
rope  to  which  is  attached  a  cast  of  beer  with  about 
eight  empty  bottles  in  it.    She  stops  C. 

Gladys:  (Tearfully.)  At  last  I  am  almost  home. 
Eleven  mUes  walk  from  the  sweat  shop  here,  and 
that's  some  hoofing  it,  believe  me.  (Sways.)  Oh,  I 
am  faint  (Looks  over  shoulder  at  beer  case.),  faint  for  the 
want  of  my  Coca-Cola.  (Enter  Algexnon  R.  i  —  wears 
slouch  hat,  heavy  moustache,  red  skirt  and  high  boots. 
She  is  facing  L.)  Oh,  I  have  a  hunch  I'm  bdng 
ahadowed  —  flagged  by  a  track-walkerl  But  I  mustn't 
think  of  that.    (Stwts  to  drag  case  L.)    I  must  get  home 
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to  my  dying  child.  He  needs  me  —  he  needs  me. 
(Exits  L.  I.) 

Algernon:  {Goes  L.  C.  and  looks  after  her.)  It  is 
Gladys  —  found  at  lastl  {Enter  Bisdie  L.  i.  She  ii 
in  bright  red  with  while  plumes  and  is  a  beautiftil,  radiant 
adventuress.) 

Bikdie:     Did  you  get  a  good  look  at  herP 

Algeknon:  Yes  —  it's  Gladys  and  she's  down  and 
out  —     {Both  together:)     Curse  herl 

Algbknon:     Now  I  can  begin  pursuing  her  again. 

Bikdie:  Yes,  and  I  can  gloat  over  her  misery  — 
and  gloating's  the  best  thing  I  do. 

Algernon:  Come  (fiercelyl)  We  are  wasting 
time. 

Birdie:  She'll  never  know  me  with  this  dark  hair 
and  no  make-up  on. 

Algernon:  {At  L.  i — still  more  Jiercety.)  Can 
that  junk!     Come!     {Exits  L.  i.) 

Birdie:  (Going  to  L.  i.)  He  has  me  in  his  power. 
I  must  follow  him.  Curse  him!  {Exits  after  AlgZrhos. 
Enter  MoE  Reiss  in  bum  evening-clothes  and  opera  hat. 
Carries  cane.) 

MoE  Reiss:  {Reading  from  back  of  envelope.)  Down 
this  street  and  turn  into  the  alley  full  of  ash  cans! 
I'm  on  the  right  track  at  last.  Once  more  I  shall  see 
my  wife  and  my  little  boy!  Of  course,  she'll  be  sore 
because  I  ran  away  and  deserted  her,  leaving  her  no 
alimony  except  the  dying  che-ild.  But  I  must  produce 
a  real  wife  and  child  from  somewhere  or  I'll  lose  the 
$9.75  my  uncle  left  me.  {Goes  L.  musingly.)  Why 
do  I  love  money  so?  Ay,  that's  the  question.  {Look- 
ing uf  at  gallery.)    And  what's  the  answer?     {Points 


ojf  L.  with  cane  —  dramatically.)    We  shall  see  —  we 
shall  see.     (Dashes  off  L.) 

The  lights  go  out,  and  the  Drop  in  One  takes  all  the  time 
that  the  clock  strikes  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  go  up,  so 
it  is  timed  very  sloudy. 


Full  Stage  Scene 

THE  WRETCHED  HOME  OF  GLADYS 

A  Moil  Street  Garret  —  everything  of  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion. Old  table  dawn  stage  R.,  with  chair  on  either 
side  and  waste  paper  basket  in  front.  Cot  bed  down 
stage  L.  Old  cupboard  up  stage  C.  Small  stand 
at  head  of  cot. 
FaoKsiE  lies  in  cot,  head  up  stage,  covered  up.  Ee 
should  weigh  over  two  hundred  pounds.  Be  wears 
Buster  Brown  wig  and  nightie  that  buttons  up  the  back. 
Gladys  is  seated  at  table  d.  s.  R.,  sewing  on  a  tiny 
handkerchief.  She  is  magnificently  dressed  and  wears 
all  the  jewelry  she  can  carry.  Pile  of  handkerchiefs  '■ 
at  back  of  table  within  reach  and  a  waste  basket 
.  in  front  of  table  where  she  can  throw  handkerchiefs 
when  used. 

As  curtain  rises,  the  dock  ojf  stage  slowly  strikes  for 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  time. 

Gladys:  Five  o'clock  and  my  sewii^  still  un- 
finished. Oh,  it  must  be  done  to-night.  There's  the 
rent  —  six  dollars.    To-day  is  Friday  —  bargain  day  — 
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I  wonder  if  the  landlord  would  take  lour  ninety-eight. 
{Business.  Phonsie  snores.)  And  my  child  needs 
more  medicine.  The  dog  biscuits  haven't  helped  him 
a  bit,  and  his  stomach  is  too  weak  to  digest  the  skin 
foods.  (Wood  crash  ojf  stage.)  How  restless  he  is, 
poor  little  tot!  I  I  I  Fatherless  and  deserted,  sick  and 
emaciated  —  eight  years  have  I  passed  in  this  wretched 
place,  hopeless,  hapless,  hipless.  At  times  the  struggle 
seems  more  than  I  can  bear,  but  I  must  be  brave  for 
my  child,  my  little  one.  (Buries  face  in  hands.) 
(Business.    Sews.) 

Phonsie:  (Business.)  Mommerl  Mommerl  Are 
you  there?     (Blows  pea  blower  at  her.) 

Gladys:  {Hand  to  cheek  where  he  hit  her.)  Yes, 
dolling,  mommer  is  here. 

Phonsie:  Say,  mommer,  am  I  dyingP  (Loud  and 
toughly.) 

Gladvs:     (Sadly.)     I  am  afraid  not,  my  treasure. 

Phonsie:     Why  not,  mommer? 

Gladys:    You  are  too  great  a  pest  to  die,  sweetheart. 

Phonsie:  But  the  good  always  die  young,  don't 
they,  mommer? 

Gladys;  (Still  sewing.)  But  you  were  not  speak- 
ing about  the  good  —  you  were  speaking  of  yourself,  my 
precious. 

Phonsie:     Ain't  I  good,  mommer,  don't  you  think? 

Gladi^:  (Business.)  Oh,  I  don't  dare  to  think!  1 1  I 
(Moves  up  stage.) 

Phonsie:     Don't  think  if  it  hurts  you,  mommer. 

Gladys;  (At  dresser.)  But  come,  it  is  time  for 
your  medicine.     (Shows  enormous  pill.) 

Phonsie:     (Scared.)     What  is  that,  mommer? 
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Gladys:  Just  a  horse  pill,  baby.  {Pub  it  in  kis 
mouth.)  There,  that  will  help  cure  mother's  little 
man.    (At  tabU.) 

Phonsie:  Geel  That  tasted  fierce.  (Business. 
Knock.)     Some  one  is  knocking,  mommer. 

Gladys:  They're  always  knocking  mommer.  (At 
door.) 

Voice:    Have  ye«  th'  rint? 

Gladys:    I  haven't. 

Voice:    Much  obliged. 

Gladys:    You're  welcome. 

Phoksie:    Who  was  that,  mommer? 

Gladys:  That  was  only  the  landlord  for  the  rent. 
Alas,  I  cannot  raise  it. 

Phonsie:  Then  if  you  can't  raise  the  rent,  raise 
me,  mommer.  Can't  I  have  the  spot-light  to  die 
with? 

Gladys:  Why  certainly  you  shall  have  one.  Mr. 
Electrician,  will  you  kindly  give  my  dying  child  a 
spot-light?  (Business.)  There,  dearest,  there's  your 
spot-light. 

Phonsie:  (Laughs.)  Oh,  that's  fine.  Mommer, 
can  I  have  visions? 

Gladys:  Why  surely,  dear,  you  can  have  all  the 
visions  you  want.  (Shoves  opium  pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
lights  it.)    Now  tell  mommer  what  you  see,  babyl 

Phonsie:  Oh,  mommer,  I  see  awful  things.  I  can 
see  the  Gerry  society  pinching  me.  And  oh,  mommer, 
I  can  see  New  York,'  and  there  ain't  a  gambling  house 
in  the  town. 

Gladys:  He's  blind!  ! ! !  My  child's  gone  blind  1 1  !  I 
>  Substitute  name  of  any  big  dty. 
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(PaoNSiE  itiores.)  He  sleeps  at  last,  my  cMd,  my  little 
dying  child!  ! !  !     (Enter  Algernon  and  Bisdie.) 

Gladys:  {Discovers  Algernon.)  Youl  1 1 1  (Al^ 
GERNON  turns  to  Orchestra  and  conducts  Chord  with  cane.} 
(Gladys  Left,  Algernon  C,  Birdie  R.) 

Algernon:  (Chord.)  Yes,  Gladys  Dtessuitcase, 
once  more  we  meetl  !  !  I  I 

Gladys:  And  the  lady  with  the  Brooklyn^  gown!  1 
Ah,  you  will  start,  but  I  know  you  in  spite  of  your 
disguise,  Birdie  Bedslatz. 

Birdie:    Disguisel    What  disguise? 

Gladys:  Woman,  you  cannot  deceive  me.  You've 
been  to  the  dry-dock  and  had  your  face  scraped. 

Birdie:     So,  you  still  want  war? 

Gladys:  No,  I  want  justice!  !  !  !  (Algernon  con- 
ducts Chord.)  You  have  tracked  me  like  sleuthhounds. 
You  have  hunted  me  down  after  all  these  years.  You 
have  robbed  me  of  home,  husband,  honor  and  friends. 
What  then  is  left  me?     (L.) 

Birdie:     (Menacingly.)     There  is  always  the  rivei. 

Gladys:  What,  you  dare  suggest  that,  you  with 
your  past! 

Birdie:  How  dare  you  mention  that  to  me!  I  am 
now  writing  Sunday  stories  for  the  New  York 
"  American."  *  (Crosses  to  left  and  sits.) 

Gladys:  (Stunned.)  Sophie  Lyons,  now  I  see  it 
aU. 

Aloernon:     (Center.)    I  have  here  a  mortgage. 

Gladys:     A  mortgage!  I  !  !     What  is  it  on? 

Algernon:     I  don't  know.     What  difference  does 

<  Substitute  name  of  the  local  gag  town. 

■  Substitute  nutte  of  the  local  sennttooal  new^Mper. 
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that  make?  It  is  a  mortgage.  That's  all  that's 
necessary. 

Gladys  :    Can  it  be  a  mortgage  on  the  old  farmP 

Algesnon:  {Moves  over  to  R.)  Certainly,  on  the 
old  farml  1 1  !  The  dear  old  homestead  in  New 
Hampshire.  {Takes  paper  from  pocket.  Crosses  over 
to  Gladys.)  I  have  also  the  paper  that  always 
goes  with  the  mortgage.  Sign  this  paper  and  the 
mortgage  shall  be  yours,  refuse  —  and  —  do  you 
mind  my  coming  closer  so  that  I  can  hiss  this  in 
your  ear? 

Gladys:     Not  at  all,  come  right  over. 

Algekmon:  (Close  to  Gladys.)  Refuse  {Hiss),  I 
say,  and  you  and  your  child  shall  be  thrown  into  the 
streets  to  starve.     {Hiss.) 

Gladys:  {Crosses  R.)  Oh,  I  must  have  time  to 
drink  —  I  mean  think.  But  this  is  infamous.  The 
landlord  will — 

Algernon:  I  am  the  landlord.  Now  will  you  sign 
the  papers? 

Gladys:  No,  a  thousand  times  no!  1  !  1 1  (Chord.) 
(Algernon  conducts  Ckord.)     No!  t  !  ! 

BtBDiE:  {Sand  to  ear.)  Good  gracious,  don't 
scream  so,  where  do  you  think  you  are? 

Algesnon:     You  won't  sign? 

Gladys:  No,  do  your  worst,  throw  me  into  the 
street  with  my  child.     He  is  sick,  dying!  !  !  1 

Algernon:  What's  the  matter  with  him?  (Goes  to 
bed.)  (Phonsie  m  heaving  and  whistling.)  Great  heav- 
ens, he  has  the  heaves.     (Goes  R.) 

Birdie:     What  are  you  doing  for  him? 

Gladys:    Trying  the  hot  air  treatment. 
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Bikdie:  I  should  think  you  would  be  an  aq>ert  at 
that. 

Gladys:  The  doctor  says  he  has  grey  matter  io 
his  brain. 

Bikdie:     (Comes  doum  L.)    I  am  sorry,  very  sorry. 

Algeknon:  Sonyl  Bah,  this  is  a  cheap  play 
for  sympathy!  (To  Gladys:)  Will  you  ugn  the 
papers? 

Gladys:  Never,  I  defy  you:  (To  Bisdie.)  As  for 
you,  beautiful  fiend  that  you  are,  you  came  between 
me  and  my  husband;  you  stole  him  from  me  with  your 
dog-faced  beauty;  I  mean  doll-faced.  But  I  can  see 
your  finish,  I  can  see  you  taking  poison  in  about 
fifteen  minutes. 

Birdie:  {Over  to  Algernon.)  Put  me  wise,  is  this 
true? 

Algernon:  No,  'tis  false,  false  as  helll  I  !  I  I 
(Points  up.) 

Gladys:  It's  true,  as  true  as  heaven.  (Points 
down.)    I  swear  it. 

Algernon:  (Crosses  up  to  Gladys.)  Why,  curse 
you,  I'll  — 

Gladys:  (WUh  pistol.)  Stand  back!  !  !  !  !  I'm  a 
desperate  woman  I  t  I  !  1 

Alcermok:  (Center.)  Foiled,  curse  the  luck,  foiled 
by  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl. 

Bibdie:     What's  to  be  done? 

Algernon:  (Yells.)  Silence!  !  !  !  (Business.)  Once 
aboard  the  lugger  the  girl  must  and  shall  be  mine!  !  1  ! 

Bikdie:  But  how  do  you  propose  to  lug  her  there? 
(Algernon  moves  up  to  door.) 

Gladys:    Oh,  I  see  it  all.     You  have  brought  this 
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she-devil  here  to  work  oS  her  bad  gags  on  me.  Man, 
have  you  no  heart? 

Algernon:  [Comes  down  C.)  Of  course  I  have  a 
heart.    I  have  also  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue  and  — 

Birdie:    Brains,  calves'  brains  —  breaded. 

Aloesnon:  That  will  be  about  all  from  you.  Go, 
leave  us! 

Bisdie:    Alone? 

Algernon:    Alone! 

Gladys:    Alone t 

Fhonsie:    (,In  sepulchral  tone.)    Oh,  Gee! 

Birdie:  But  it's  hardly  decent.  You  need  a 
tamer. 

Algernon:  Go!  {Crosses  to  R.)  Go,  I  say,  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Birdie:    Oh,  there's  no  hurry.     Every  place  is  open. 

Algernon:  Don't  sass  me,  Birdie  Bedslatz,  but 
clear  out,  scat!  !  !  I 

Biroie:     Ain't  he  the  awful  scamp?     {Starts  to  door,) 

Gladys:  (Clinging  to  her.)  No,  you  cannot,  must 
not  go.  Don't  leave  me  alone  with  that  piano 
mover. 

Birdie:  I  must  go.  I  have  poison  to  buy.  (At 
door.)  Ah,  Algernon  O'Flaherty,  if  there  was  more 
men  in  the  world  like  you,  there'd  be  less  women  like 
me  —  I  just  love  to  say  that.  Ta  —  ta.  (Phonsie 
blows  pea-shooter  at  her  as  she  Exits.  She  screams  and 
grabs  cheek.) 

Algernon:  {To  Gladys  back.)  So,  proud  beauty, 
at  last  we  are  alone  I 

Gladys:  Inhuman  monster!  1  t  What  new  villuny 
do  you  propose? 
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Alcekhok:  None,  it's  all  M  stuff.  Listen,  GUdys. 
When  I  see  you  again,  all  the  tAd  love  revives  and  I 
grow  mad,  mad. 

Gladys:  You  dare  to  speak  of  love  to  me?  Why, 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  I  despised  you.  And 
now  I  tell  you  to  your  face  that  I  hate  and  loathe  you, 
for  the  vile,  contemptible  wretch  that  you  are. 

Algernon:  (CenUr.)  Be  careful,  girll  I  can  give 
you  wealth,  money,  jewels  —  jewels  fit  for  a  king's 
ransom. 

Gladys:  (Runs  into  his  arms.)  Oh,  you  can  — 
Where  are  they? 

Algernon:  They  are  in  hock  for  the  moment,  but 
see,  here  are  the  tickets.     I  shall  get  them  out,  anon. 

Gladys:  Dastardly  wretch  I  !  !  !  !  Withyourpawn 
tickets  to  try  and  cop  out  a  poor  sewing  girl.  {Up  at 
door.)    There  is  the  door,  go!     {Points  other  way.) 

Algernon:     (Up  to  her.)    Why  curse  you,  I'll  — 

Gladys:  Strike,  you  coward!  {Chord.)  (Algeinon 
conducts  Chord.) 

Algernon:  Coward!  I  !  !  {Ee  conducts  same  Chord 
an  Octave  higher.) 

Gladys:  Yes,  coward.  .  .  .  Now  go,  and  never 
cross  this  threshold  againl  ! 

Algernon:  {Going  up  stage.)  So,  I'm  fired  with 
the  threshold  gag?  Very  well,  I  go,  but  I  shall  return. 
...  I  shall  return!     {Exits.) 

Fhonsie:  {Blows  pea-blower  after  him.)  Who  was 
that  big  stiff,  mommer,  the  instalment  man? 

Gladys:  No,  darling,  he  is  the  floor-walker  in  a 
slaughter  house. 

Pbonsie:     Mommer,  when  do  I  eat? 
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Gladys:    Alas,  we  cannot  buy  food,  we  are  penniless. 

Phonsie:  If  you  would  only  put  your  jewels  in 
soak,  mommer. 

Gladys:  What,  hock  me  sparks?  Never!  I  may 
starve,  yes,  but  I'll  starve  like  a  lady  in  all  my 
finery! 

Phonsie:    Moromer,  I  want  to  eat. 

Gladys:  What  shall  I  do?  My  child  hungry, 
dying,  without  even  the  price  of  a  shavel  Oh,  my 
heart  is  like  my  brother  on  the  railroad,  breaking  — 
breaking  —  breaking  —  {Weeps.) 

Phonsie:  Ah,  don't  cry,  mommer.  You'll  have 
the  whole  place  damp.  You  keep  on  sewing  and  I'll 
keep  on  dying, 

Gladys:  Very  well.  {Drying  eyes.)  But  first  I'll 
go  out  and  get  a  can  of  beer.  Thank  goodness,  we 
always  have  beer  money. 

Phonsie:  Oh  yes,  mommer,  do  rush  the  growler. 
Me  coppers  is  toastin'.  And  don't  forget  your  misery 
cape  and  the  music  that  goes  with  you,  will  you, 
mommer? 

Gladys:    I'U  get  those. 

Phonsie:  And  you'd  better  take  some  handker- 
chiefs. You  may  want  to  cry.  But  don't  cry  in  the 
beer,  mommer,  it  makes  it  flat. 

Gladys:  Thank  you,  baby,  I  do  love  to  weep.  Oh, 
if  we  only  had  a  blizzard,  I'd  take  you  out  in  your 
nightie.  But  wait,  sweetheart,  wait  till  it  goes  below 
zero.  Then  you  shall  go  out  with  mommer,  bare- 
footed. 

Phonsie:  Don't  stand  chewing  the  rag  with  the 
bartender,  will  you,  mommer? 
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Gladys:  Only  till  he  puts  a  secoad  head  on  the 
beer,     (ExU  R.) 

Phonsie:  Gee,  it's  fierce  to  be  a  stage  child  and 
dying.  I  wonder  where  my  popper  is?  I  want  my 
popper  —  I  want  my  popper.     {Bawls.) 

Mo£  Reiss:  {Enters.)  Why,  what  is  the  matter, 
my  little  man? 

Phonsie:    Oh,  I'm  so  lonely,  I  want  my  popper. 

MoE  Reiss:     And  where  is  your  popper? 

Phonsie:  Mommer  says  he  is  in  Philadelphia. 
(Sniffies.) 

MoE  Reiss:  (Lifts  hat  reverentiy.)  Dead,  and  his 
child  doesn't  know.     And  where  is  your  mama? 

Phonsie:     Oh,  she's  went  out  to  chase  the  can. 

MoE  Reiss:  And  what  is  your  name,  my  little 
man? 

Phonsie:  Alphonso.  Ain't  that  practically  the 
limit? 

MOE  Reiss:  Alphonso?  I  once  had  a  little  boy 
named  Alphonso,  who  might  have  been  about  your  age. 

Phonsie;    And  what  prevented  him? 

MoE  Reiss:     (Sighs.)    Alas,  I  lost  him! 

Phonsie:  That  was  awful  careless  of  you.  You 
oughtn't  to  have  took  him  out  without  his  chain. 
(Sniffs.) 

MoE  Reiss:     What's  the  matter  with  your  nose? 

Phonsie:  I  have  the  glanders  —  and  the  heaves. 
I  get  all  the  horse  diseases.  Father  was  a  race  track 
tout. 

MoE  Reiss:  A  race  track  tout?  What  is  your  last 
name? 

Phonsie:    Dressuitcase,  Alphonso  Dressuitcase. 
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MoE  RxiSS:  Dressuitcase?  And  have  you  heavy 
shingle  marks  on  youi  person,  great  blue  welts? 

Phonsie:  You  bet  I  have,  and  my  popper  put 
them  there,  too. 

MoE  Reiss:  Why,  it's  my  boy,  Phonsie,  my  little 
Phonsie.  Don't  you  know  me?  It's  popper.  {Slams 
him  in  face  hard  with  open  hand.) 

Phonsie:  Well,  your  style  is  familiar,  but  you  don't 
need  to  show  off! 

Gladys:  (Enters.  Carrying  Growler  carefnUy.) 
Moel    Moe!    My  husband!     {Buries  face  in  can.) 

MoE  Reiss:  Gladys!  Gladysl  My  wifel  {Takes 
can  from  Gladys.) 

Phonsie:  {Comes  between  them.)  Here,  I  want  to 
have  my  fever  reduced.     (Back  to  bed.) 

Gladys:  Where  have  you  been  all  these  years, 
Moe? 

Moe  Reiss:  Just  bumming  around,  just  bumming 
around.  When  I  deserted  you  and  copped  out  Birdie 
Bedslatz,  I  went  from  bad  to  worse,  from  Jersey  City 
to  Hoboken.^    When  my  senses  returned,  I  was  insane. 

Gladys:  My  poor  husband,  how  you  must  have 
suffered! 

Moe  Reiss:  At  heart,  I  was  always  true  to  you  and 
our  little  boy,  and  I  want  to  come  back  home. 

Gladys:  But  tell  me,  Moe,  how  are  you  fixed? 
{Tries  to  feel  His  vest  pocket.) 

Moe  Reiss:  Fine,  I  am  running  a  swell  gambling 
joint. 

Gladys:  S[dendidt  Now,  Phonsie  shall  have  proper 
nourishment. 
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MOE  Reiss:  He  shall  have  all  the  food  he  can  eat. 
{Up  to  bed.) 

Gladys:     Yes,  and  all  the  beer  he  can  drink. 

MOE  Reiss:  Great  heavens,  I  could  never  pay  for 
that. 

Gladys:  Ah,  then  he  will  have  to  cut  out  his  souse. 
Dear  tittle  chap;  he  loved  to  get  tanked  up.  Oh  look 
at  him,  Moe,  he  is  the  living  image  of  you.  I  think  if 
he  lives,  he  will  be  a  great  bull  fighter.  (Pkonsie  has 
finished  the  beer,  and  U  sucking  at  a  nipfU  on  large 
bottle  marked  "  Pure  Rye.") 

Moe  Reiss:  Then  he  does  take  after  me  —  dear 
little  chap.     (Hits  him.) 

Gladys:  Indeed  he  does.  But  is  it  safe  for  you  to 
come  here,  Moe? 

Moe  Reiss:  Not  with  Whitman' on  my  trail.  You 
know,  Gladys,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  am  guilty. 

Gladys:  Then  the  world  lies.  (Chord.  Alger- 
non comes  on  from  R.  i  and  conducts  and  then  Exits.) 
I  still  trust  you,  my  husband,  though  the  police  want 
you  for  stealing  moth  balls.  (Crash  ojf.)  What's  that? 
(Runs  to  door.)  Oh,  it's  the  health  department.  They 
have  come  with  the  garbage  wagon  to  arrest  you. 
Quick,  in  there.     (Points  to  door  R.) 

Moe  Reiss:  No,  let  them  come.  I  am  here  to  see 
my  wife  and  here  I  shall  remain. 

Gladys:  But  for  our  child's  sake.  See,  he  holds 
up  his  little  hands  and  pleads  for  you  to  go.  (Phonsie 
in  pugilistic  attitude.) 

Phonsie:  Say,  pop,  if  you  don't  get  a  wiggle  on  and 
duck  in  there,  there'll  be  something  doing.     (Business.) 

'  Local  District  Attorney. 
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MoE  Reiss:  My  boy,  I  can  refuse  you  nothing. 
(Exits.) 

Gladys:  {At  door  C.)  They  are  sneaking  up,  on 
rubbersl  (To  Phonsie.)  Lie  down,  Fido.  {Gvarding 
door  R.     Enter  Algernon  attd  Birdie,  Door  C.) 

Algernon:    There's  some  hellish  mystery  heiel 

Birdie:    You  can  search  me. 

Algeknon:  (Sees  Gladys.)  Aha!  Now  will  you 
sign  those  papers? 

Gladys:  Never.  (Bus.)  I'll  sign  nothing.  (Dovm 
R.) 

Algernon:  (Takes  carrot  from  his  hip  pocket.) 
You  won't?  There,  curse  you,  take  that.  (Bits  her 
in  neck  with  carrot.) 

Gladys:  In  the  neckt  In  the  neck,  where  I  always 
get  it! 

Algernon:  (Center.)  Quick,  Birdie,  seize  the  child 
and  run. 

Birdie:  (Lejt,  looks  scornfully  <a  Phonsie.)  You've 
got  your  nerve.    He  weighs  a  tout  ! 

Phonsie:  Oh!  She's  going  to  kidnap  me!  I  As- 
sistance!! 

Algernon:  Silence!  !  Enough!  t  (To  Gladys.) 
I  have  just  come  from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Gladys:     WeU? 

Algernon:  I  have  reported  to  them  that  your 
child  has  the  heaves. 

Gladys:    Well? 

Algernon:  The  Society  is  sending  a  horse  ambu- 
lance to  take  him  to  the  dump. 

Gladys:     Dump?    To  the  dump?!  !  !     No,  no,  it's 


ft  cnwl,  hideouf  jest:  Take  aw«T  mj  Sulc  djiag  boy? 
It  waM  km  him,  yoa  nndcntaod,  it  voaU  kil  Ibb!! 

VaoKStt.:  <T<mtUy.)  Sure,  it  wvaU  kil  mel  ! 
(5(te!  4>/  big  fkrv  vf  Tobccc9.) 

Aiot-KS'ts:  Sevtnhdtss,  in  five  ndiitttcs  the 
hone  tunimUnct  wiU  be  here. 

Gladys:  Oh  do!  doI  no!  What  if  mj  dnld  shoold 
die? 

Aloekkok:    Tbeo  they  will  make  glue  out  of  his 


Gladys:  Glue.  Aw;  (Skakts  maw  on  ktrsdffrom 
bos  honfing  ocer  the  table  L.) 

Piionkik:  I  don't  want  to  be  no  glue,  mommer,  I'd 
Ikt  all  stuck  up. 

Gladys:  (Goes  C.  to  Phonsie.)  Why  this  fiendish 
ploli'     What  have  I  done  that  you  thus  puisue  me? 

Aixeknon:    (R.  C.)    You  repulsed  my  hellish  ca- 

Glaoyk:  Oh,  I  will  do  anything  to  save  my  child. 
I'll  try  to  love  you.  .  .  .  I  will  love!  See?  (Business.) 
(Into  his  arms.)     I  love  you  nowl 

MoK  Kkiss:  (Eftler,  center.)  What's  this?  My 
wife    in    that    man's   arms?     OhI     (Crosses    L.) 

Gladys;  (At  right,  to  Moe  Reiss.)  Oh,  Moe,  I 
can  explain.     (Grabs  kis  throat  and  shakes  him.) 

MoK  Kkiss:  (ro  Gladys.)  ExplainI!!  How?  I  go 
away  and  desert  you  for  eight  years.  (Turns  from 
her  and  goes  L.)  In  that  short  absence  you  forget 
y<iur  husband.  (Turns  to  her.)  I  return  to  find 
you  in  his  arms,  before  my  very  nose.  (Smashes 
riioNsiF,  in  face.)  (Business.)  (Be  sees  Birdie.) 
You,  Birdicl 
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Birdie:    Yes,  I,  little  Birdie  —  Birdie  on  the  spot. 

MoE  Reiss:  Ah,  you  she-6end,  you  Lady  demool 
{Kisses  her.) 

Gladys:  [Screams.)  No,  not  {Runs  to  him.)  It's 
all  a  plot  I  A  hideous  plot  to  part  us  I  This  man  has 
complained  to  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  that  our  little  Phonsie 
has  the  heaves.  They  are  sending  a  horse  ambuhince 
to  take  him  to  the  dumpl  They'll  mate  glue  out  of 
his  carcass!  {To  Algernon.)  You  see  what  you  have 
donel  {Beats  kim  on  back.)  Teil  my  husband,  you 
devil,  tell  him  the  truth!  1  ! 

Algernon:  {To  Moe  Rziss)  (C.)  Well,  if  you 
must  know  the  truth,  your  wife  loves  me  and  was 
forcing  her  caresses  upon  me  when  you  entered. 

Moe  Reiss:    It's  true  then,  it's  true? 

Phonsie:  {Sits  up.)  No,  popper,  it's  false,  and  I 
can  prove  it. 

Algernon:    The  child  is  delirious  from  the  heavesi 

Phonsie:  I'll  heave  you  out  of  here  in  a  minute. 
IJsten,  popper,  mommer's  done  the  best  she  could. 
It  ain't  easy  to  nurse  a  dying  child  who  is  liable  to 
croak  at  any  moment.  But  she's  done  that,  popper, 
she's  often  went  without  her  dill  pickle  so  I  could  have 
my  spavin  cure.  She  thought  I  might  get  well  and 
strong  and  maybe  get  a  job  as  a  safe  mover.  But 
I've  been  so  busy  dying  I  couldn't  go  to  work.  (Shakes 
fist  at  Algernon.)  Don't  believe  that  man,  popper; 
I'm  djdng,  cross  my  heart  if  I  ain't  dying,  so  I  couldn't 
tdl  a  lie.     {Back  to  bed.) 

Moe  Rzi^s:  Oh,  my  boy!  My  boy!  {keart-brok- 
ettly.)    {Bits  Phonsie.) 

Gladys:    Oh,  Moe  Reiss,  don't  you  believe  him? 
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Algeknon:  (Left  of  C.)  Of  course  not,  he  aaw  yon 
with  your  arms  around  my  neck. 

MoE  Reiss:    Yes,  I  saw  it,  I  seen  it. 

Bibdie:    I  can  swear  to  it,  if  necessary. 

Phoksie:    I  can  swear  too,  popper,  want  to  hear  me? 

MoE  Reiss:  No,  I  have  heard  enough.  Now  I  in- 
tend to  act.     (Throws  off  coat,  L.) 

Algernon:     What  do  you  mean? 

Moe  Reiss:  I  mean  that  either  you  or  I  will  never 
leave  this  place  alive.  For  I  tell  you  plainly,  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  poker  game  above  us,  I  mean  to  kill  youl 

Algernon:  (Throws  off  coat  and  hat.)  WeU,  if  it's 
a  roughhouse  you're  looking  for,  I'm  right  there  with 
the  goods.     (Struggle.) 

Phoksie:  Give  him  an  upper  cut,  popper,  soak 
him!  1  ! 

Birdie:  Knife  him,  Algernon,  knife  him!  (Has  out 
her  hat  pin.)  (During  struggle,  Phonsie  shoots  three 
limes.)  (As  they  struggle  to  window,  Algernon  turns 
back,  and  Phonsie  sees  [after  third  shot]  his  vest  is  a 
target  and  fires  three  times.  Bell  on  each  shot.)  Curse 
you,  you've  got  me.  Here  are  your  three  cigars. 
(Falls  dead,  C.) 

Moe  Reiss:  (Kneels  and  feels  heart.)  Dead!  I  1 
Who  could  have  done  this? 

Phonsie:  Father,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  I  done  it  with 
my  little  hatchet.  (Shows  big  gun  and  a  picture  of 
George  Washington.  All  the  others  lift  American  flags 
and  wave  them.)  (Phonsie  L.  waving  flag,  Moe  and 
Gladys  C.    Birdie  dead  in  chair  R.) 
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THE  LOLLARD 

CHARACTERS 

Angela  Maxwell  Harsy  Maxwell 

Fred  Saltus  Miss  Cakey 

SCENE:  The  apartment  of  Miss  Carey,  a  hardworking 
modiste  about  45  years  of  age,  rather  sharp  in 
manner,  very  prudish  and  a  hater  of  men. 

TIME:  About  3  am. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  Ike  stage  is  dark.  First,  "femi' 
nine  snores"  are  heard,  then  a  sharp  ringing  of 
bell.  Then  Miss  Casey  from  her  bed  in  next  room 
(curtained  ojf,  but  partly  visible)  calls  out: 

Miss  Carey:    Who  is  it? 

Voice:     (Offstage.)     It's  me.     Openl 

Miss  Carey:  {Poking  her  nighKapped  head  out  of 
curtains.)     Well,  who  are  you? 

Voice:  (Off  stage.)  You  don't  know  me.  But 
that's  all  right.     Please  let  me  in  —  hurryl     Hurryl 

Miss  Carey:  {Rising  and  getting  into  a  kimono.) 
Well  —  whoever  you  are  —  what  do  you  mean  by 
waking  me  at  two  in  the  morning?  I'll  report  this  to 
the  janitor.  {She  turns  up  light  and  opens  door.  Angela 
Maxwell  rushes  in  —  in  fiuffy  peignoir  —  her  hair  in 
pretty  disorder  —  her  hands  full  of  vearing  apparel,  etc.. 
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as  if  she  just  snatched  same  up  in  haste.  An  opera 
coat,  a  pair  of  slippers,  etc.) 

Ahcela:  (Rushing  in  —  dosing  door  after  her  and 
silencing  Miss  Caxsv  by  the  mysterious  way  she  seites  her 
by  the  wrist.)  Listen,  you  don't  know  me,  but  I've 
just  left  my  husband. 

Miss  Caeev:  (Sharply.)  Well,  that's  no  reason 
why  I  should  leave  my  bed. 

Angela:  (Reassuringly.)  You  can  go  right  back 
again,  dear  —  in  fact,  I'll  go  with  you  and  we'll  talk  it 
over  there. 

Miss  Carey:  I  don't  wish  to  talk  it  over  anywhere, 
and  — 

Angela:  Well,  surely,  you  don't  think  it  was  wrong 
of  me  to  leave  Harry  —  now  do  you? 

Miss  Cakey:  I  never  blame  any  woman  for  leaving 
any  man. 

Angela:  See,  I  knew  it.  After  I  fired  the  Wedge- 
wood  vase  at  him  —  and  just  for  doing  it  he  was  bnite 
enough  to  call  me  "Vixen,"  —  I  snatched  up  as  much  as 
I  could  that  was  worth  taking,  and  left  him  forever. 
(Suddenly,  as  she  sees  dress  on  model.)  Oh,  what  a 
lovely  little  frock.  (Back  to  other  tone.)  Yes,  forever; 
and  it  was  only  when  I  stood  out  in  the  cold  hall  that 
I  realized  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  him 
forever  when  I  was  all  dressed  in  the  morning.  (Be- 
ginning to  shiver  and  weep.)  Take  my  advice,  dear,  if 
you  ever  leave  your  husband,  never  do  it  on  a  cold  night. 

Miss  Carey:     (Sharply.)    I'm  not  married. 

Angela:  (Weeping  copiously  and  shivering.)  Well, 
then,  you  needn't  bother,  dear,  about  the  weather, 
'cause  you  never  will  be  married. 
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Miss  Casey:  No,  I  never  will  —  catch  me  selling 
my  freedom  to  any  selfish  brute  of  a  man. 

Angela:  {As  before.)  See,  I  knew  it.  I  said  to 
myself,  that  little  lady  on  the  second  floor  who  makes 
dresses  with  a  long,  thin  nose  — 

Miss  Caxey:  {Outraged.)  Makes  dresses  with  a 
long,  thin  nose? 

Angela:  Yes  —  she's  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
apartment  house  I  can  go  to  —  she's  the  only  one 
won't  give  Harry  right. 

Miss  Casey:     No  man  is  ever  right. 

Angela:  I'm  commencing  to  believe  all  men  are 
brutes. 

Miss  Casey:  Of  course  they  are.  {Commettciiti  to 
thaw.)  Have  a  cup  of  tea.  (She  goes  to  table  to  prepare 
tea  things.) 

Angela:  Thanks  —  I  brought  my  own  tea  with 
me.  {Takes  a  little  paper  bag  of  tea  out  of  one  of  the 
slippers  and  crosses  to  Miss  Casey.)  If  I  had  struck 
him  with  the  vase,  I  could  understand  his  calling  me 
"Vixen"  {Beginning  to  weep  again.) — but  I  only 
flung  it  at  him,  'cause  I  cracked  it  by  accident  in  the 
morning,  and  I  didn't  want  him  to  find  it  out.  He 
was  always  calling  me  "butter-fingers."  {Sits  at  oppo- 
site side  of  table.) 

Miss  Casey:    Oh,  he  was  always  calUng  you  names. 

Angela:  No,  that's  all  he  ever  called  me  —  "  Butter- 
fingers."     (Cries  again.) 

Miss  Casey:  {Pouring  lea.)  Oh,  he's  the  kind 
that  just  loves  to  stay  home  and  nag. 

Angela:  I'd  like  to  catch  any  husband  I  ever  get, 
nag. 


Miss  Casey:    Oh  a  pouter  —  I  know  that  kind. 

Angela:  Oh  no.  Why,  every  time  I  insulted  him 
he  kissed  me  —  the  brute.  (AfUr  a  second's  pause.) 
But  —  excuse  me  —  how  do  you  know  so  many  kinds 
of  men  if  you've  never  been  married? 

Miss  Carey:  (Quickly.)  Boarders  —  to  make  ends 
meet,  I've  always  had  to  have  a  male  boarder  since  I 
was  left  an  orphan.  {She  rises  —  turns  her  back  to 
audience  —  gives  a  touch  to  her  pigtail,  during  the  laugk 
on  this  line.     This  business  always  builds  laugh.) 

Angela:  (Absent-mindedly.)  Well,  I've  heard  that 
male  boarders  are  very  nice. 

Miss  Carey:  I've  never  had  a  nice  one  yet,  but 
I've  named  nearly  all  the  style  male  brutes  there  are. 
What  kind  of  a  brute  have  you?    (She  sips  tea.) 

Angela:  Why,  I  don't  know  —  I've  often  wondered 
—  you  might  call  Harry  a  "lollard." 

Miss  Carey:     A  lollard? 

Angela:  Yes,  I  invented  the  word,  and  believe  me, 
a  woman  suffers  with  a  lollard.  (At  this,  Miss  Casey 
lets  her  spoon  fall  in  cup.) 

Miss  Carey:  I  should  think  she  would.  How  did 
a  sweet  young  thing  like  you  ever  meet  such  a  type  of 
a  vertebrate? 

Angela:    At  a  military  ball,  and  oh  Mrs.  — 

Miss  Carey:     Miss  Carey. 

Angela:  Miss  Carey  —  he  was  the  handsomest 
specimen.  His  hair  looked  so  spick  —  his  shoulders 
were  so  big  and  broad  —  his  teeth  so  white  —  and  his 
skin,  well,  Miss  Carey,  if  you'd  seen  him,  I'll  bet 
you'd  have  just  gone  crazy  to  kiss  him  yourself. 
(Miss    Casey,    who    is    drinking   tea,   nearly    chokes 
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on  tkis  —  coughing  on  the  tea  which  goes  down  the  wrong 
way.) 

Miss  Casey:  {After  the  business.)  How  did  he 
lose  his  looks? 

Angela:  By  becoming  a  lollard.  Listeiil  (They 
pull  chairs  in  front  of  table  together,  teacups  in  hand.) 
It  happened  on  the  honeymoon  —  on  the  train  —  as  we 
sat  hand  in  hand,  when  all  at  once,  the  wind  through 
the  window,  started  to  blow  his  hair  the  wrong  way, 
and  oh,  Miss  Carey,  what  do  you  think  I  discovered? 

Miss  Casey:  He  had  been  branded  on  the  head  as 
a  criminal. 

Angela:  Oh  nothing  so  pleasant  as  that  —  but  the 
hair  that  I  thought  grew  so  lovely  and  plentifully,  had 
been  coaxed  by  a  wet  brush  from  the  back  over  the 
front,  and  from  the  east  over  to  the  west.  {Indicates 
by  imitattHg  action  on  her  own  head.) 

Miss  Carey:  Oh,  a  lollard  is  a  disappointment  of 
the  hair. 

Angela:  No,  Miss  Carey,  no.  Listen.  I  said,  "Oh, 
Harry,  your  hair  which  I  thought  grew  so  evenly  and 
plentifully  all  over  your  head  really  only  grows  in 
patches."  He  only  answered,  "Yes,  and  now  that 
we're  married,  Angela,  I  don't  have  to  fool  you  by 
brushing  it  fancy  anymore."  In  despair,  I  moaned 
"  Yes,  Harry  —  fool  me  —  go  on  —  love,  fool  me  and 
brush  it  fancy," 

Miss  Carey:  {Rising  and  crossing  R.)  That  was 
your  first  mistake.  No  woman  should  ever  call  any 
man  "love," 

Angela:  Oh,  I  didn't  know  what  I  said  —  I  was  so 
busy  the  whole  journey  pulling  his  hair  from  the  back 
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to  the  froDt  and  the  east  to  the  west  (Same  business  of 
iilustrating.)  —  and  then,  oh  Miss  Carey,  what  do  you 
think  was  the  next  thing  I  discovered? 

Miss  Carey:  (/«  korror.)  His  teeth  only  grew  in 
patches. 

Angela:  No,  but  I  had  faUen  in  love  with  a  pair 
of  tailor's  shoulder-pada  —  yes  —  when  he  took  <^ 
his  coat  that  night,  he  shrunk  so,  I  screamed  (Pause  — 
as  laugh  comes  here.)  —  thinking  I  was  in  a  room  with 
a  strange  man  ^  but  all  he  muttered  was  "Angie,  I 
can  loll  about  in  easy  things  now,  I'm  married"  —  and 
that's  how  gradually  his  refined  feet  began  to  look 
like  canal-boats  —  his  skin  only  looked  kissable  the 
days  he  shaved  —  twice  a  week  —  his  teeth  became 
tobacco  stained  —  and  to-night  —  to-night,  Miss  Carey, 
he  stopped  wearing  hemstitched  pajamas  and  took  to 
wearing  canton  flannel  night  shirts.  (In  depth  of  vtoe 
after  the  big  laugh  this  gets.)  Miss  Carey,  have  you  ever 
seen  a  man  in  a  canton  flannel  night  shirt? 

Miss  Carey:  (After  an  expression  of  korror.)  I 
told  you  I  am  not  married. 

Angela:  (Innocetttiy.)  Oh,  excuse  me,  I  was  think- 
ing of  your  boarders.  (Miss  Casey  screams  "what"  and 
shows  herself  insulted  beyond  words.)  Is  it  any  wonder 
my  love  for  him  has  grown  cold?  Men  expect  a  woman 
to  primp  up  for  them  —  we  must  always  look  our  best 
to  hold  their  love  —  but  once  they  wheedle  us  into 
signing  our  names  to  the  marriage  contract  —  they 
think  (Suddenly,  seeing  dress  again.)  —  Oh  Miss  Carey, 
what  do  you  charge  for  a  frock  like  that? 

Miss  Cakey:  I  have  no  night  rates  for  gowns, 
Mrs.— 
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Angela:  Just  call  me  Angle  —  'cause  I  probably 
will  live  with  you  aow.  {Slips  her  arm  through  Miss 
Casey's,  laying  her  head  on  the  older  woman's  shoulder.) 

Miss  Carey:  {Disengaging  her.)  We'll  talk  that 
over  in  the  morniDg  —  if  you  want,  you  may  sleep 
upon  that  couch  —  I'll  put  out  the  light.  {She  does  so.) 
I'm  going  to  bed  —  I  must  get  a  little  rest.  {She  gives 
a  sharp  turn  and  goes  to  her  room.  Blue  Ught  floods 
stage.  Through  the  half  open  curtain  she  is  seen 
having  trouble  with  her  bed  covers  —  getting  them  too 
high  up,  then  too  far  down,  etc.  Big  laughs  on  this 
business.) 

Angela:  {Taking  down  haw.)  Miss  Carey,  you 
said  you  were  an  orphan  —  I'm  an  orphan,  too.  {There 
is  no  answer.)  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  your 
insisting  on  my  staying  —  let  me  make  your  breakfast 
in  the  morning.  Miss  Carey.  {No  answer.)  Harry 
might  at  least  try  to  find  me.  Aren't  men  brutes.  Miss 
Carey? 

Miss  Carey:  {Loudly  from  within.)  They  cer- 
tainly are. 

Angela:  {Lets  peignoir  slip  off  her  shoulders,  is  in 
pretty  silk  pajamas.)  In  the  morning,  I  must  think 
how  I  can  earn  my  own  living.  {She  lies  down  as 
snores  come  from  next  room.)  Miss  Carey,  are  you 
asleep?  {Snore.)  Oh  dear,  she's  asleep  before  I  am  — 
she  might  have  waited.  {A  key  is  heard  in  the  door  — 
Angela  sits  up  in  alarm  —  as  key  turns,  she  screams.) 
Oh  Miss  Carey,  wake  up  —  someone's  at  the  door  — 
wake  up.     {Miss  Carey  jumps  up  and  out  of  bed.) 

Miss  Carey:  Good  Lord  —  what  is  it  now?  {Puts 
up  light  —  the  door  opens,  an  immacutately  dressed,  hand- 
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some  young  man  in  evening  clothes,  white  gloves,  etc., 
enters  —  Feed  Saltus.) 

Angela:  Burglars!  (She  runs  behind  curtain  of 
Miss  Cakey's  room.) 

Miss  Carey:  You  simpIetoD.  I  told  you  I  had  a 
male  boarder.     This  is  it,  Mr.  Saltus. 

Feed:  Oh,  Miss  Carey,  pardon  me  —  I'd  have 
come  in  by  the  back  door,  but  I  didn't  know  you  were 
entertaining  company. 

Miss  Carey:  I'm  not  entertaining  anyone  —  I'm 
trying  to  get  a  little  rest  before  it's  time  for  me  to  get 
up  —  and  young  lady,  if  you'll  come  out  of  my  room 
and  let  me  in,  I'll  beg  of  you  not  to  disturb  me  again. 
(She  shoves  Angela  out  in  her  pajamas,  unintentionally 
knocking  her  into  Mr.  Saltus,  and  goes  back  to  bed.) 
{Ad.  lib.  talk.) 

Angela:  (Embarrassed  and  rushing  behind  the 
frock  on  the  dressmaker's  figure.)  I've  made  her  awfully 
cross  —  but  I  thought  it  must  be  a  burglar  —  'cause, 
you  see,  I  never  knew  boarders  were  allowed  out  so 
late  at  night. 

Fred:  (Recognising  her.)  What  are  you  doing 
here? 

Angela  :  (Forced  to  confess.)  I've  left  my  husband. 
(Be  gives  a  whistte  of  surprise.)  You  know  he's  the 
man  on  the  floor  below  —  you  may  have  seen  me 
with  him  —  once  in  a  great  while. 

Fred:  I've  seen  you  often  (Delighted.)  —  and  so 
you've  left  him,  eh? 

Angela:  Yes  —  and  I'm  really  quite  upset  about 
it  —  naturally  he's  the  first  husband  I've  ever  left  — 
and  you  can  imagine  how  a  woman  feels  if  you've  left 
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your  hosband  —  that  is  your  wife.  {AU  in  one  brealh.) 
Are  you  married? 

Fked:     No  indeed  —  not  a  cliance. 

Ahgela;  {Quickly  fishes  her  opera  cloak  off  couch  — 
slips  it  aver  her  and  goes  to  couch.)  Then  come  here  and 
sit  down.  {Be  does  so.)  I  should  think  the  girls 
would  all  be  crazy  about  you. 

Fbed:  Oh  —  they  are  —  are  you  boarding  here  too 
now? 

Angela:    Yes,  but  Miss  Carey  doesn't  know  it  yet. 

Fred:  Tell  me,  have  you  ever  noticed  me  coming 
in  or  going  out  of  the  buUding? 

Angela:  Oh  yes,  indeed  —  I  used  to  point  you 
out  to  Harry  and  show  him  how  you  always  looked  so 
immaculate  and  dapper  —  just  as  he  used  to  look 
before  we  were  married.     {Starting  to  weep.) 

Fred:    Oh,  you'll  go  back  to  your  home  to-morrow. 

Angela:  No  —  III  never  enter  it  again  —  never 
again  —  except  for  lunch. 

Fred:    Then  you're  planning  a  divorce? 

Angela:  {As  it  dawns  on  her  —  with  a  smile.)  I 
suppose  it  would  be  well  to  get  something  like  that. 

Fred:    Is  he  in  love  with  another  woman? 

Angela:  {Indignantly.)  My  Harry  —  I  guess  not. 
{His  hand  is  stretched  toward  her  —  m  anger  she  slaps  it.) 

Fred:  Then  you'll  never  get  it  (Making  love  to  her.) 
unless  you  fall  in  love  with  another  man  and  let  your 
husband  get  the  divorce. 

Angela:  (Innocently.)  I  think  I'd  like  that  better 
—  I'll  tell  Miss  Carey  (She  approaches  curtain  —  a 
snore  makes  her  change  her  mind.)  —  I'll  tell  her  later. 

Fred:    I'm  awfully  glad  I'm  a  fellow  boarder  here. 
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{He  advances  to  her  —  as  he  is  about  to  put  his  arm 
about  her  —  suddenly  a  pounding  on  door  and  a  puff 
voice  without:)    Opeo  —  open  I 

Angela:  {In  terror.)  Oh,  it's  my  husband  —  it's 
Harry. 

Fsbd:     Don't  talk,  or  he'll  hear  you. 

Angela:  I'll  hide  —  and  you  open,  or  hell  break 
down  the  door. 

Filed:     I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  mixup. 

Haksy:  {Loudly,  withoiU.)  Open,  or  I'll  bang  — 
down  —  the  —  door. 

Angela:  If  you  don't  open,  he'll  do  it  —  he's  a 
regular  "door-banger." 

Fred:     Well,  I'll  not. 

Angela:  Then  I'll  get  Miss  Carey.  {Up  lo  curtains 
again.)     Miss  Carey  —  Miss  Carey  —  get  up. 

Miss  Cakey:  {Sticking  her  head  out  of  curtains.) 
My  Gawd,  what  is  it  now? 

Angela:  {After  struggle  as  to  how  to  explain.)  My 
husband  is  here  to  see  us. 

Miss  Cabev:     Confound  your  husband. 

Harry:     {Outside.)    I  want  my  wife. 

Angela:  {Pleading.)  Oh,  Miss  Carey,  the  poor 
man  wants  his  wife  —  tell  him  I'm  not  here. 

Miss  Carey:  {Jumping  up  —  to  Fred.)  You  go 
to  your  room,  Mr.  Saltus  —  I'll  bet  you  were  afraid  to 
open  the  door.  (Fred  goes  to  his  room.)  And  you 
go  into  my  bed  —  if  he  sees  you,  I'll  never  get  any 
sleep. 

Angela:  Don't  hurt  ray  Harry's  feelings.  Miss 
Carey  —  he's  awfully  sensitive.  {She  goes  behind 
curtains.) 
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Miss  Carey:  No,  I  won't  hurt  his  feelings  — 
{Opening  door  fiercely  for  Haksy.)     What  do  you  want? 

Hakry:  (Pushing  her  aside  as  he  rushes  in.)  My 
wife  —  she's  in  here. 

Miss  Casey:  {Followiag  him  down.)  She's  not 
here  —  and  you  get  out  —  what  do  you  mean  by  wak- 
ing me  up  at  this  hour? 

Hasry:  I've  waked  up  everybody  else  in  the  build- 
ing —  why  should  you  sleep? 

Miss  Carey:  I've  never  seen  you  before,  but  now 
that  I  have,  I  don't  wonder  your  wife  left  you. 

Hasry:  Madam,  you  look  like  a  woman  who  could 
sympathize  with  a  man. 

Miss  Carey:     With  a  man?     Never  —  now  get  out. 

Harry:  (Making  a  tour  of  the  room  —  she  following.) 
Not  till  I've  searched  your  place  —  my  wife  must  be 
here. 

Miss  Carey:  I  don't  know  your  wife  —  and  I 
don't  want  to. 

Harry:  Why,  madam  —  I'm  crazy  about  her  — 
suppose  I'm  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  would  be, 
but  she's  my  doll. 

Miss  Carey:  Well,  you've  lost  your  doll  —  good 
night. 

Harsy:  Oh,  I'll  get  her  back  again  —  but  a  change 
has  seemed  to  come  over  her  of  late,  and  to-night  she 
broke  out  in  a  fury  and  bit  me  violently  over  the  head 
with  a  Wedgewood  vase. 

Angela:  {Rushing  out  —  ready  to  slap  him  again.) 
Oh  Harry,  I  did  not  —  it  never  touched  you. 

Miss  Casey:  {Throwing  up  her  hands.)  Now  I'll 
never  get  to  sleep. 
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Habby:  {Twning  on  Miss  Cakev.)  Oh,  I  ander- 
stand  it  all  —  it's  you  who've  come  between  iia  —  you 
desigaing,  deceitful  homebreaker. 

Miss  Carey:  You  leave  my  apartment  —  you  im- 
pertinent man. 

Haksy:    Not  without  my  wife. 

Angela:  Then  you'll  stay  forever  —  'cause  I'm 
not  going  with  you.     (Ske  sits  riglU  of  little  ttMe.) 

Miss  Casey:  See  here  —  you  argue  this  out  be- 
tween you  —  but  I'm  going  to  bed  —  but  don't  you 
argue  above  a  whisper  or  I'll  ring  for  the  police  —  the 
idea  of  you  two  galavanting  about  my  apartments. 
(Going  behind  curtains.) 

(A  funny  scene  ensues  between  kusband  and  wife  — 
Ihey  start  their  argument  in  whispered  pantomime  —  she 
shakes  her  finger  at  him  —  he  shakes  back  at  her  —  it 
finally  grows  slightly  louder  and  louder  until  they  are 
ydling  at  each  other.) 

Angela:  (Screaming.)  If  you  say  the  vase  hit 
you  —  you're  a  wicked  — 

Harry:  I  don't  care  anything  about  the  vase  — 
you're  coming  downstairs  with  me.  {Se  putts  her  off 
chair  and  swings  her  R.) 

Angela:     (Failing  on  couch.)    I'm  not. 

Harry:     (Grabbing  her  again.)     You  are. 

Angela:  I'm  not.  (He  tries  to  puU  her  to  door — ■ 
she  bites  his  finger,  and  breaking  away,  runs  up  to 
curtains  again.)  Miss  Carey,  Miss  Carey,  wake 
up,  he  bit  me.  (Miss  Carey  dashes  out  in  fury, 
Angela  hangs  to  her.)  Oh,  Miss  Carey,  you're  the 
only  one  I  have  in  all  the  world  to  keep  me  from  this 
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monster.  Oh,  Miss  Carey,  pity  me,  make  believe 
you're  my  mother. 

Miss  Cakey:    I  told  you  I'm  not  married. 

Angela:  Well,  think  how  you'd  feel  if  you  were 
and  I  were  your  own  little  girl  and  a  wicked  man  was 
ill-treating  me,  etc.  (She  finally  touches  the  mother 
vein  in  Miss  Casey.) 

Miss  Cabey:  (Affected.)  Go  into  my  room,  dear. 
(She  leads  her  up  to  bed  behind  curtains.  AJter  Angela 
disappears  behind  curtains,  Miss  Casey  turns  — facing 
Haxby.)  I'll  settle  with  this  viper.  (Coming  dovm.) 
Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Hasxy:     Why  should  I  be  ashamed? 

Miss  Carey:  (Resolutely.)  Because  you're  a  lol- 
lard. 

Harky:    I'm  what? 

Miss  Cabey:  You're  one  of  those  vile  creatures 
whose  hair  grows  from  east  to  west.  (Dramatically.) 
Where  are  your  refined  feet  now? 

Harry:  (Thinking  she's  mad.)  What  on  earth  are 
you  talking  about? 

Miss  Carey:  The  man  she  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  was  spick  and  span  —  his  shoulders  were  big 
and  broad  —  his  teeth  were  white  —  and  his  skin  — 
well,  if  he  were  standing  before  me  now,  I'd  be  just 
crazy  to  kiss  him  myself. 

Harry:  I  was  all  that  you  say  when  I  married  her  — 
that's  how  I  won  her. 

Miss  Carey:  And  now  you're  not  all  that  I  say  — 
that's  how  you  tost  her.  You  can't  blame  a  little 
woman  if  she  thinks  she's  getting  a  man  of  gold  and 
she  finds  she's  got  a  gold  brick. 
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Hasry:  Why,  I'm  not  different  now  than  I  was 
then  —  only  before  I  was  married  I  was  like  all  men,  I 
did  everything  to  appear  at  my  best  —  to  fool  her. 

Miss  Carey:  Fool  her  now  —  we  women  love  to 
be  fooled.  We  want  to  be  proud  of  our  husbands. 
Most  of  us  get  gold  bricks,  but  we  don't  want  anyone 
else  to  know  it. 

Hasry:  By  George,  there  may  be  something  in  aU 
this.     How  did  you  come  to  know  it? 

Miss  Carey:  I'm  an  old  maid,  and  old  maids 
know  more  about  men  than  anyone  —  that's  why  they 
stay  old  maids.  What  were  you  wearing  the  first  time 
you  met? 

Harky:     (Reminiscenlly.)    A  suit  of  regimentals. 

Miss  Carey:  {Hurrying  up  to  door.)  Quick,  go 
downstairs  and  put  'em  on  and  come  up  as  quick  as 
you  can. 

Harky:  {Looks  at  himself  in  glass  near  door.)  By 
George  —  you're  right.  Oh,  Miss  Carey,  I  am  a 
loUard.     (He  runs  off.) 

Miss  Carey:  You're  a  lollard,  all  right.  Now 
young  woman  —  get  your  things  together  and  get 
ready  to  go  —  young  woman,  do  you  hear  me?  {She 
goes  up  to  curtains,  and  opens  them  —  there  lies  Anoela 
coiily  huddled  in  a  heap,  fast  asleep.)  Well,  if  the 
little  fluS  hasn't  fallen  asleep.  Here  —  wake  up  —  the 
idea. 

Angela:  {In  her  sleep.)  Harry,  be  gentle  with 
Miss  Carey  —  she  can't  help  it.  (Miss  Carey  shakes 
her  so  she  jumps  up.)    Oh  Miss  Carey  —  hello. 

Miss  Carey:  Now  get  your  things  together  —  your 
husband  is  coming  for  you  in  a  minute. 
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Angela:  (A  ta  Ibsen.)  I  shall  never  return  to 
Harry  again  —  I've  left  him  for  life. 

Miss  Carey:    You'll  not  stay  here  all  that  time. 

Angela:  (As  she  comes  down,  dreamily.)  No,  I 
intend  to  marry  another  —  and  oh,  Miss  Carey,  his 
hair  is  so  spick  —  his  shoulders  so  broad  —  his  teeth 
are  so  white. 

Miss  Casey:  Good  Lord,  woman,  now  you're  com- 
mencing with  another.    Who  is  it? 

Angela:  Surely  you  must  have  foreseen  my  danger 
—  I'm  in  love  with  your  boarder. 

Miss  Carey:  Why,  you  must  be  crazy  —  girl  —  I 
won't  let  you  enter  into  such  a  madness. 

Angela:  {In  horror.)  Oh  Miss  Carey,  don't  tell 
me  you're  in  love  with  him  yourself.  (Miss  Carey 
sinks  in  chair.)    But  you'll  not  get  him. 

Miss  Carey:  Why,  my  dear,  I  wouldn't  have  him 
for  a  birth-day  present  and  neither  will  you.  (After  an 
ad  lib.  argument.)  Well  see.  (She  calls  off  in  next 
room.)    Fire!     Fire!  !     Fire!  !  1 

(Angela  gets  scared  and  starts  to  run  one  -way  as 
Fred  runs  in  —  in  canton  flannels  without  toupee,  etc., 
etc.  Angela  flops.  After  audience  has  seen  Fred's  con- 
dition, he  realises  presence  of  ladies  and  rushes  back  to 
door  —  sticking  his  head  out.) 

Fred:     Where?     Where's  the  fire? 

Miss  Carey:  Go  back  to  your  bed,  Mr.  Saltus. 
(With  a  look  at  Angela.)     There  was  a  fire. 

Angela:  (Disgusted.)  But  Miss  Carey  —  has  — 
put  —  it  —  out. 

(On  word  "out"  she  gestures  him  out  of  room  and  out 
of  her  life.     Fred  doses  door  as  he  withdraws  head.) 
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Angela:  Oh  Miss  Carey,  what  an  awful  loUard 
that  is.     (There  is  a  ring  at  bdl.) 

(Music  commences  svxet  mehdy.) 

Miss  Carey:  (Kntnoing  it  is  Hassy.)  Open  the 
door  and  see  who  it  is. 

(Angela  opens  the  door  —  Habky  stands  there  in  regi- 
mentals —  handsome,  young  and  dapper.  Angela  /aiU 
back  in  admiration.) 

Harby:    Angela. 

Angela:    Oh,  Harry  darling] 

Miss  Cabey:    He  does  look  goodl 

Angela:  (As  she  picks  up  her  belongings.)  I'm 
going  home  with  you. 

Mtss  Carey:  (As  Angela  goes  up  to  Hassy.) 
Don't  forget  your  tea  dress.     (Hands  her  the  tittle  bag.) 

Angela  :  I'm  so  tired,  Harry  —  take  me  home.  (He 
lifts  his  tired  little  wife  up  in  kis  arms  and  as  he  goes  out, 
she  mutters:)     You're  not  such  a  bad  lollard  after  all. 

Miss  Carey:  (Going  to  put  out  ligU.)  Now,  thank 
Gawd,  I'll  get  a  little  sleep. 
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BLACKMAIL 
CHARACTERS 

Richard  Fallon,  a  millionaire  mine  owner. 
"Lou"  MoHUN,  a  iTooib. 
Kelly,  a  Pinkerlon  delecHve. 
Mrs.  Howass: 

SCENE 

The  scene  shows  the  interior  of  the  sitting  room  of  a  suite 
in  a  New  York  hold  oj  the  class  of  the  Hold  Astor 
or  Claridge.  In  the  back  wall  a  door  opens  into 
what  is  the  bedroom  of  the  suite.  The  hinges  of  this 
door  are  on  the  right,  the  door  knob  on  the  left.  On 
the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  door  is  hung  a  framed 
copy  of  a  picture  by  Gibson  or  Christy.  In  the  left 
wall,  half  way  down,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  kail. 
Higher  up  against  the  wall  is  a  writing  desk  on  which 
are  writing  materials  and  a  hand  telephone.  Above 
this  pinned  to  the  wall  is  a  blue-print  map.  In 
front  of  the  desk  is  a  gilt  chair  without  arms.  Above 
and  to  the  right  of  the  gilt  chair  is  a  Morris  chair 
facing  the  audience.  In  the  seat  of  the  chair  is  a 
valise;  over  the  back  hangs  a  man's  coat. 

In  the  right  wall  are  two  windows  wWt  practical  blinds. 
Below  them  against  the  wall,  stretches  a  leather  sofa. 
On  it  is  a  suitcase,  besidt  it  on  the  floor  a  pair  of 
men's   boots.    Below  the  sofa  and  slightly  to   the 
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left  stands  a  table',  sufficiently  heavy  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  leaning  against  U.  On  this  tabU 
are  magazines,  a  man's  sombrero,  a  box  of  safety 
matches,  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  and  a  glass,  and 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  in  view  of  the 
audience,  are  two  blue  prints  held  down  by  pieces 
of  ore.  The  light  that  comes  through  the  two  win- 
dows is  of  a  sunny  day  in  August. 

WHEN  THE   CUSTAIN   RISES 

Richard  Fallon  is  discovered  at  table  arranging  the 
specimens  of  ore  upon  the  blue  prints.  Be  is  a  young 
man  of  thirty-five,  kis  face  is  deeply  tanned,  his 
manner  is  rough  and  breezy.  He  is  without  a  coat, 
and  his  trousers  are  held  up  by  a  belt.  Be  is  smoking 
a  cigar. 

Fallon  crosses  to  Morris  chair,  opens  valise,  turns  over 
papers,  clothing,  fails  to  find  that  for  which  he  is 
looking  and  closes  the  valise.  He  recrosses  to  suit- 
case which  is  at  lower  end  of  the  sofa.  Be  breaks 
it  open  and  searches  through  more  papers,  shirts, 
coats.  Takes  out  another  blue  print,  tightly  rolled. 
Unrolls  it,  studies  it,  and  apparently  satisfied,  with 
his  left  hand,  places  it  on  table. 

In  attempting  to  close  the  suit  case  the  half  nearer  the 
audience  slips  over  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  and  there 
falls  from  it  to  the  floor,  a  heavy  "bull  dog"  revolver. 
Fallon  stares  at  it,  puzzled,  as  though  trying  to  recall 
when  he  placed  it  in  his  suit  case.  Picks  it  up. 
Looks  at  it.  Tlirows  it  carelessly  into  suit  case  and 
shuts  it.  His  manner  shows  he  attaches  no  im- 
portance to  the  revolver.    He  now  surveys  the  blue 
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prints  and  the  specinuHS  of  ore,  as  might  a  hostess, 
who  is  expecting  gwests,  survey  her  dinner  table.  Se 
crosses  to  harid  telephone. 

Faxlon:  (To  'phone.)  Give  me  the  room  clerk, 
please.  Helld?  This  is  Mr.  Fallon.  I'm  expecting 
two  gentlemen  at  five  o'clock..  Send  them  right  up. 
And,  not  now,  but  when  they  come,  send  me  up  a  box 
of  your  best  cigars  and  some  rye  and  seltzer.  Thank 
you.  (Starts  to  leave  telephone,  but  is  recalled.)  What? 
A  lady?  I  don't  know  any.  I  don't  know  a  soul  in 
New  York!  What's  her  name?  What  — Mrs.  Tom 
Howard?  For  heaven's  sake!  Tell  her  I'll  be  there 
in  one  second!  What?  Why  certainly!  Tell  her  to 
come  right  up.  {He  rises,  muttering  joyfully.)  Well, 
well,  well! 

(Takes  his  coat  from  chair  and  puts  it  on.  Lifts 
valise  from  chair  and  places  it  behind  loriling  desk. 
Kicks  boots  under  sofa.  Places  cigar  on  edge  of  table 
in  view  of  audience.  Looks  about  for  mirror  and  finding 
none,  brushes  his  hair  with  his  hands,  and  arranges  his 
tie.    Goes  to  door  L.  and  opens  it,  expectatitly.) 

Mrs,  Howard  enters.  She  is  a  young  woman  of 
thirty.  Her  face  is  sweet,  sad,  innocent.  She  is  dressed 
in  white  —  weH,  but  simply.  Nothing  about  her  suggests 
anything  of  the  fast,  or  adventuress  type.) 

Well,  HelenI  This  is  fine!  God  bless  you,  this  is 
the  best  thing  that's  come  my  way  since  I  left  Alaska. 
And  I  never  saw  you  looking  better. 

Mrs.  Howard:  (Taking  his  hand.)  And,  it's 
good  to  see  you,  Dick.  (She  staggers  and  sways  slightly 
as  though  about  to  faint.)  Can  I  sit  down?  (She  moves 
to  Morris  chair  and  sits  back  in  it.) 
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Fallon:     {In  alarm.)     What  is  it?    Are  you  ill? 

Mrs.  Howard:  No,  I'm  —  I'm  so  glad  to  find 
you  —  I  was  afraid!  I  was  afraid  I  wouldn't  find  you, 
and  I  kad  to  see  you.  {Leaning  forward,  in  great 
distress.)    I'm  in  trouble,  Dick  —  terrible  trouble. 

Fallon:  {Joy/uUy.)  And  you've  come  to  me  to 
help  you? 

Mrs.  Howard:     Yes. 

Fallon:  That's  fine!  That's  bully.  I  thought, 
maybe,  you'd  just  come  to  talk  over  old  times.  (Ea- 
gerly.) And  that  would  have  been  fine,  too,  understand 
— but  if  you've  come  to  me  because  you're  in  trouble, 
then  I  know  you're  still  my  good  friend,  my  dear  old 
pal.  (Briskly.)  Now,  listen,  you  say  you're  in  trouble. 
Well,  you  knew  me  when  I  was  down  and  out  in  San 
Francisco,  living  on  free  lunches  and  chop  suey.  Now, 
look  at  me,  Helen,  I'm  a  bloated  capitalist.  I'm  a 
millionaire. 

Mrs.  Howard:  (Nervously.)  I  know,  Dick,  and 
I'm  so  glad!  That's  how  I  knew  you  were  here,  I 
read  about  you  this  morning  in  the  papers. 

Fallon:  And  half  they  said  is  true,  too.  See  those 
blue  prints?  Each  one  of  them  means  a  gold  mine, 
and  at  five,  I'm  to  unload  them  on  some  of  the  biggest 
swells  in  Wall  Street.  (Gentiy.)  Now,  all  that  that 
means  is  this:  I  don't  know  what  your  trouble  is,  but, 
if  money  can  cure  it,  you  haven't  got  any  trouble. 

Mrs.  Howard:  Dick,  you're  just  as  generous  and 
kind.     You  haven't  changed  in  any  way. 

Fallon:  I  haven't  changed  toward  you.  How's 
that  husband  of  yours?  {Jokingly.)  I'd  ought  to  shot 
that  fellow. 
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Mas.  Howabd:  {In  distress.)  That's  why  I  came, 
Dick.     Oh,  Dick  — 

Fallon:  {Anxiously,  incredulously.)  Don't  tcU  me 
there's  any  trouble  between  you  and  Tom?  Why, 
old  Tom  he  just  worships  you.     He  loves  you  like  — 

Mrs.  HdWABD:  That's  it.  And  I  want  to  keep  his 
love. 

Fallon:  {Laughingly.)  Keep  his  love?  Is  that 
all  you've  got  to  worry  about?  {Throughout  the  follow- 
ing scent,  Mrs.  Howard  speaks  in  a  fateful  voice,  Uke  a 
woman  beaten  and  hopdess.) 

Mrs.  Howard:  Dick,  did  you  ever  guess  why  I 
didn't  marry  you? 

Fallon:  No,  I  knew.  You  didn't  marry  me  be- 
cause you  didn't  love  me,  and  you  did  love  Tom. 

Mrs.  Howard:  No,  I  didn't  know  Tom  then. 
And  I  thought  I  loved  you,  until  I  met  Tom.  But  I 
didn't  marry  you,  because  it  wouldn't  have  been  honest 
—  because,  three  years  before  I  met  you,  I  had  lived 
with  a  man  —  as  his  wife. 

Fallon:  Helen!  {Bis  tone  is  one  of  amatement, 
but  not  of  reproach.  In  his  astomshment,  he  picks  the 
cigar  from  the  taHe,  puffs  at  it  standing  and  parity 
seated  on  the  table.) 

Mrs.  Howard:  {In  the  same  dead  tevd,  hopeless 
voice.)  I  was  seventeen  years  old.  I  was  a  waiter 
girl  at  one  of  Fred  Harvey's  restaurants  on  the  Santa 
F%.  I  was  married  to  this  man  before  a  magistrate. 
{Failon  lifts  his  head.)  Three  months  later,  when  he'd 
grown  tired  of  me,  he  told  me  the  magistrate  who  had 
married  us  was  not  a  magistrate  but  a  friend  of  his,  a 
man  named  Louis  Mohun,  and  be  brought  this  man  to 
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live  with  us.  I  should  have  left  him  then,  that  was 
where  I  did  wrong.  That  was  all  I  did  that  was 
wrong.  But,  I  couldn't  leave  him,  I  couldn't,  because 
I  was  going  to  be  a  mother  —  and  in  3pite  of  what  he 
bad  done  —  I  begged  him  to  marry  me. 

Fallon:     And  —  he  wouldn't? 

Mrs.  Howard:  Maybe  he  would  —  but  —  he  was 
kiUed. 

Fallon;     {Eagerly.)     You? 

Mrs.  Howard.     (/«  horror.)     God,  nol 

Fallon:  It's  a  pity.  That's  what  you  should 
have  done, 

Mrs.  Howard:  He  was  a  gambler,  one  night  he 
cheated  —  the  man  he  cheated,  shot  him.  Then  — 
my  baby  —  died!  After  two  years  I  came  to  San 
Francisco  and  met  you  and  Tom.  Then  you  went  to 
Klondike  and  I  married  Tom. 

Fallon:     And,  you  told  Tom? 

Mrs.  Howard:     {Lowering  her  face.) 

Fallon:    Helen! 

Mrs.  Howard:  I  know,  but  I  was  afraid.  I  loved 
him  so,  and  I  was  afraid. 

Fallon:  But  Tom  would  have  understood.  Why, 
you  thought  you  were  married. 

Mrs.  Howard:  I  was  afraid.  I  loved  him  too 
much,  I  was  too  happy,  and  I  was  afraid  I'd  lose  him. 
(Fallon  shakes  his  head.)  But,  we  were  leaving  San 
Francisco  forever  —  to  live  in  the  East  —  where  I 
thought  no  one  knew  me. 

Fallon:     Well? 

Mrs.  Howard:  Well,  one  man  knew  me.  Mohun, 
the  man  who  played  the  magistrate.     He  came  East, 
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too.  Three  years  ago  he  saw  me  one  night  with  Tom 
in  a  theatre.  He  followed  us  and  found  out  where  I 
lived.  The  next  morning  he  came  to  see  me,  and 
threatened  to  tell !  And,  I  was  terrified,  I  lost  my  head 
and  gave  him  money.  (Slowly.)  And  I  have  been 
giving  him  money  ever  since. 

Fallon:  Helenl  You!  FaU  for  blackmail?  Why, 
that  isn't  you.  You're  no  cowardl  You  should  have 
told  the  swine  to  go  to  Hell,  and  as  soon  as  Tom  came 
home,  you  should  have  told  him  the  whole  story. 

Mrs.  Howard:  .  {Fiercely.)  My  story,  yesl  But 
not  a  story  Mohun  threatens  to  tell  I  In  a  week  he 
had  it  all  backed  up  with  letters,  telegrams,  God 
knows  what  he  didn't  make  me  out  to  be  —  a  vile,  de- 
graded creature. 

Fallon:     And  who'd  have  believed  it? 

Mss.  Howard:  Everybody  1  He  proved  it!  And 
my  children.  He  threatened  to  stop  my  children  on 
the  way  to  school  and  explain  to  them  what  kind  of  a 
woman  their  mother  was.  So,  I  paid  and  paid  and  paid. 
I  robbed  Tom,  I  robbed  the  children.  I  cheated  them 
of  food,  and  clothes,  I've  seen  Tom  look  almost  ashamed 
of  us.  And  when  I'd  taken  all  I'd  dared  from  Tom,  I 
pretended  I  wanted  to  be  more  independent,  and  I 
learned  typewriting,  and  needlework  and  decorating, 
and  I  worked  at  night,  and  when  Tom  was  at  the 
office  —  to  earn  money  —  to  give  to  Mohun.  And 
each  time  he  said  it  was  the  last,  and  each  time  he  came 
back  demanding  more.  God  knows  what  be  does  with 
it,  he  throws  it  away  —  on  drink,  on  women,  opium. 

Fallon:    Dope  fiend,  too,  hey? 

Mrs.  Howard:    He's  that,  too;    he's  everything 
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that's  vUe;  iohuman,  pitiless,  degenerate.  Sometimes, 
I  wonder  why  God  lets  him  Live.  (Ber  voice  drops  to 
a  wftisper.)  Sometimes,  I  almost  pray  to  God  to  let 
him  die.  (Fallon  who  already  has  determined  U>  kill 
MoEUN,  receives  this  speech  with  indifference,  and  cot^ 
linues  grimly  to  puff  on  his  cigar.)  He's  killed  my 
happicess,  he's  killing  me.  In  keeping  him  alive,  I've 
grown  ill  and  old.  I  see  the  children  growing  away 
from  me,  I  see  Tom  drawing  away  from  me.  And  now, 
after  all  my  struggles,  after  all  my  torture,  Tom  must 
be  told.  Mohun  is  in  some  new  trouble.  He  must 
have  a  thousand  dollars!  I  can  no  more  give  him  a 
thousand  dollars  than  I  can  give  him  New  York  City. 
But,  if  I  don't,  he'll  teUI    What  am  I  to  do? 

Fallon:  {Unm4fved.)  When  did  you  see  this  — 
this  thing  last? 

Mss.  Howard:  This  morning.  He'd  read  about 
you  in  the  papers.  He  knows  I  knew  you  in  San 
Francisco.  He  said  you'd  "struck  it  rich,"  and  that 
you'd  give  me  the  money.  {Rises,  and  comes  to  him.) 
But,  get  this  straight,  Dick.  I  didn't  come  here  for 
money.  I  don't  want  money.  I  won't  take  money. 
I  came  to  you  because  you  are  my  best  friend,  and 
Tom's  best  friend,  and  because  I  need  a  man's  brain,  a 
man's  advice. 

Fallon:  (Contemptuously.)  Advice!  Hell!  Am  I 
the  sort  of  man  that  gives  girls  —  advice?  {With 
rough  tenderness.)  Now,  you  go  home  to  Tom,  and 
tell  him  I'm  coming  to  dinner.  (Impressively.)  And 
leave  this  leech  to  me.  And,  don't  worry.  This  thing 
never  happened,  it's  just  a  bad  dream,  a  nightmare. 
Just   throw  it    from    your   sboiUders    like  a  miner 
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drops  bis  pack.  It's  never  coming  back  into  your 
life  again. 

Mrs.  Howard:  (Earnestly.)  Nol  I  won't  let  you 
pay  that  maul    He'd  hound  you,  as  he's  bounded  me! 

Fallon:  {Indignantly.)  Pay  him?  Me?  I  haven't 
got  enough  money  to  pay  himi 

Mrs.  Howard:    WbatI 

Fallon:  No  man  on  earth  has  money  enough  to 
pay  blackmail.  Helen,  this  is  what  I  think  of  a 
blackmailer:  The  lowest  thing  that  crawls,  is  a  man 
that  sends  a  woman  into  the  streets  to  earn  money 
for  him.  Here,  in  New  York,  you  call  them  "cadets." 
Now,  there's  only  one  thing  on  earth  lower  than  a 
cadet,  and  that's  the  blackmailer,  the  man  who  gets 
money  from  a  woman  —  by  threatening  her  good  name 
—  who  uses  her  past  as  a  dub  —  who  drags  out  some 
unhappy  act  of  hers  for  which  she's  repented,  in  tears, 
on  her  knees,  which  the  world  has  forgotten,  which 
God  has  forgiven.  And,  for  that  past  sin,  that's  for- 
gotten and  forgiven,  this  blackguard  crucifies  her. 
And  the  woman  —  to  protect  her  husband  and  her 
children,  as  you  have  done  —  to  protect  her  own  good 
name,  that  she's  worked  for  and  won,  starves  herself 
to  feed  that  leech.  And,  you  ask  me,  if  I'm  going  to 
feed  him,  too!  Not  mel  Helen,  down  in  lower  Cali- 
fornia, there  are  black  bats,  the  Mexican  calls  "Vam- 
pire "  bats.  They  come  at  night  and  fasten  on  the  sides 
of  the  horses  and  drink  their  blood.  And,  in  the 
morning  when  you  come  to  saddle  up,  you'll  find  the 
horses  too  weak  to  walk,  and  hanging  to  their  flanks 
these  vampires,  swollen  and  bloated  and  drunk  with 
blood.     Now,  I've  just  as  much  sympathy  for  Mr. 
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Mobun,  as  I  have  for  those  vampires,  and,  I'm  going 
to  treat  him  just  as  I  treat  theml   Where  is  he? 

Mks.  Howard:    Downstairs.    In  the  cafe. 

Fallon:    Here,  in  this  hotel? 

Mrs.  Howard:    Yes. 

Fallon:    {Hdf  to  himself.)    GoodI 

Mrs.  Howard:'  He  said  he'd  wait  until  I  telephoned 
him  that  you  would  pay.  If  you  won't,  he's  gtung 
straight  to  Tom. 

Fallon:  He  is,  is  he?  Helen,  I  hate  to  have  you 
speak  to  him  again,  but,  unless  he  hears  your  voice,  he 
won't  come  upstairs.  {Motions  towards  telephone.) 
Tell  him  I'll  see  him  in  ten  minutes.  Tell  him  I've 
agreed  to  make  it  all  right. 

Mrs.  Howard:     But,  how,  Dick,  how? 

Fallon:  Don't  you  worry  about  that.  I'm  going 
to  send  him  away.  Out  of  the  country.  He  won't 
trouble  you  any  more. 

Mrs.  Howard:  But  he  won't  go.  He's  promised 
me  to  go  many  times  — 

Fallon:  Yes,  but  he's  not  dealing  with  a  woman, 
now,  he's  dealing  with  a  mas,  with  boots  on.  Do  as 
I  tell  you. 

(Mrs.  Howard  sits  at  variting  desk  and  takes  receiver 
0^  telephone.  Fallon  leans  against  table  right,  puffing 
quickly  on  his  cigar,  and  glancing  impatiently  at  the 
valise  that  holds  his  revolver.) 

Mrs.  Howard:  Give  me  the  cafe,  please.  Is  this 
the  cafe?  I  want  to  speak  to  a  Mr.  Mohun,  he  is 
waiting  to  be  called  up  —  oh,  thank  you.  {To  Fallon.) 
He's  coming.  {To  'phone.)  I  have  seen  that  man  and 
he  says  he'll  take  up  that  debt,  and  pay  it.     Yes,  now, 
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at  once.  You're  to  wait  for  ten  minutes,  until  he  can 
get  the  money,  and  then,  he'll  telephone  you  to  come 
up.  I  don't  know,  I'll  ask.  {To  Fallon.)  He  says  it 
must  be  in  cash. 

Fallon:  {Sarcastically.)  Why,  certainlyl  That'll 
be  all  right.  (Mrs.  Howard  places  her  hand  over  the 
mouth  piece.) 

Mrs.  Howard:    I'll  not  let  you  pay  him! 

Fallon:  I'm  not  going  to!  I'm  going  to  give  him 
just  what's  coming  to  him.    Tell  him,  it'll  be  all  right. 

Mrs.  Howard:  (To  'phone.)  He  says  to  tell  you, 
it'll  be  all  right.  The  room  is  3to  on  the  third  floor. 
In  ten  minutes,  yes.     {She  rises.) 

Fallon:  Now,  then,  you  go  back  to  Tom  and  get 
dinner  ready.  Don't  forget  I'm  coming  to  dinner. 
And  the  children  must  come  to  dinner,  too.  We'll  have 
a  happy,  good  old-time  reunion. 

Mrs.  Howard:  {With  hand  on  door  knob  of  door 
left.)     Dick,  how  can  I  thank  you? 

Fallon:    Don't  let  me  catch  you  trying. 

Mrs,  Howard:  God  bless  you,  Dick.  {With  a 
sudden  hope.)  And  you  really  believe  you  can  make 
him  gat 

Fallon:    Don't  wony!    I'm  sure  of  it. 

Mrs.  Howard:  And,  you  think  he  won't  come 
back? 

Fallon:  {After  a  pause,  gravely.)  I  know  he  won't 
come  back. 

Mrs.  Howard:     God  bless  you,  Dick! 

Fallok:    See  you  at  dinner. 

(Mrs.  Howard  exits.  Fallon  stands  considering, 
and  chewing  on  kis  cigar.     Then,  he  crosses  room  briskly 
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and  lowers  the  Uind  at  each  window.  Opens  taUst  and 
examines  revolver.  Places  the  revolver  in  his  left  kifi 
pocket.  Then,  in  a  maiter-of-course  manner  from  kis 
right  hand  pocket,  he  draws  his  automatic  pistol.  This, 
as  though  assured  he  would  find  loaded,  he  examines  in 
a  quick,  perfunctory  way,  and  replaces.  He  crosses  left 
to  desk,  and  taking  from  it  a  cheque  book,  writes  out  a 
cheque,  which  he  tears  from  the  book,  and  holds  in  kis 
right  hand.  With  left  hand  he  removes  the  receiver 
from  the  telephone.) 

Give  me  Murray  Hill  aSaS.  Hello,  is  this  the  Com 
and  Grain  BankP  I  want  to  speak  to  the  cashier. 
Hello,  is  that  the  cashier?  This  is  Richard  Fallon,  of 
San  Francisco,  speaking  from  the  Hotel  Wisteria.  I 
opened  an  account  with  you  day  before  yesterday,  for 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Yes,  this  is  Mr. 
Fatlon  speaking.  I  made  out  a  cheque  yesterday  pay- 
able to  Louis  Mohun  {Glances  at  cheque.),  dated  August 
4th,  for  two  thousand  dollars.  I  want  to  know  if  he's 
cashed  it  in  yet?  He  hasn't,  hey?  Goodl  (He  con- 
tinues to  look  at  cheque,  to  impress  upon  audience,  that 
the  cheque  they  have  just  seen  him  write,  is  the  one  which 
he  is  speaking  about.)  Well,  I  want  to  stop  payment  on 
that  cheque.  Yes,  yes.  I  made  it  out  under  pressure, 
and  I've  decided  not  to  stand  for  it.  Yes,  sort  of  a 
hold  up!  I  guess  that's  why  he  was  afraid  to  cash  it. 
You'll  attend  to  that,  will  you?  Thank  you.  Good- 
bye. {He  lakes  an  envelope  from  desk,  places  cheque  in 
it  and  puts  envelope  in  his  breast  pocket.  Again  takes 
off  receiver.)  Hello,  give  me  the  cashier,  please.  Am 
I  speaking  to  the  cashier  of  the  hotel?  This  ts  Mr. 
Fallon  in  room  210.    Is  your  hotel  detective  in  the 
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lobby?  He  is?  Good  I  What  —  what  sort  of  a  man 
is  he,  is  he  a  man  I  can  rely  on?  A  Finkerton,  hey? 
That's  good  enoughl  Well,  I  wish  you'd  give  him  a 
thousand  dollars  for  me  in  hundreds.  Ten  hundred- 
dollar  bills,  and  before  you  send  tKem  up,  I  wish  you'd 
mark  them  and  take  their  numbers.  What?  No, 
there's  no  trouble.  I  just  want  to  see  that  the  right 
bills  go  to  the  right  people,  that's  all.    Thank  you. 

{Ee  crosses  to  door  centre,  and  taking  key  from  the 
bedroom  side,  places  it  in  keyhole  on  side  of  door  in  new 
of  the  audience.  Be  turns  the  key  several  times.  Be 
takes  the  revolver  from  his  left  kip  pocket  and  holding  U 
in  his  righi  hand,  rehearses  shooting  under  his  left  arm 
through  his  coat  which  he  holds  from  him  by  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand.  Shifting  revolver  to  his  left  hand,  he 
takes  the  automatic  from  his  right  hip  pocket,  and  goes 
through  the  motions  of  firing  tvith  both  guns  in  opposite 
directions.  His  pantomine  must  show  he  intends  making 
use  of  both  guns  at  the  same  time,  using  one  apparently 
upon  himself,  and  the  other,  in  earnest,  upon  another 
person.  Be  replaces  the  revolvers  in  kis  pockets.  There 
is  a  knock  at  the  door.) 

Come  in. 

(Kelly  enters.  In  his  hand  he  carries  an  envelope.  He 
is  an  elderly  man  with  grey  hair,  neatly  dressed  arid  carry- 
ing a  straw  hat.  Be  has  an  air  of  authority.  His  manner 
to  Fallon  is  respectful.) 

Kelly:  Afternoon,  Mr.  Fallon,  I  am  Kelly,  the 
house  detective. 

Fallon:     Yes,  I  know.     I've  seen  you  in  the  lobby. 

Kelly:  Mr.  Parmelce  said  I  was  to  give  you  this. 
{Gives  emHape  to  Fallon.    Fallon  takes  out  ten  yellour- 
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back  bills.)  There  ought  to  be  a  thousand  doUara  there 
in  hundreds. 

Fallon:  That's  right.  Now,  will  you  just  sit  over 
there,  and  as  I  read  the  numbers,  you  write  them  down. 

Kelly:  Mr.  Parmelee  made  a  note  of  the  numbers, 
Mr.  Fallon. 

Fallon:    I  know.    I  want  you  to  identify  them  too. 

Kelly:    I  can  do  that.    I  saw  him  mark  them. 

Fallon:  Good.  And  if  you  saw  these  bills  in  the 
next  five  minutes  you'd  be  able  to  swear  they're  the 
same  bills  you  gave  me? 

Kelly:     Sure.     {Starh  towards  door.) 

Fallon:  Wait  a  minute.  Sit  down,  Kelly.  (Kelly 
seats  himself  in  Morris  chair,  holding  his  hat  between  his 
knees.)  Kelly,  this  hotel  engages  you  from  the  Pinker- 
tons  to  stay  around  the  place,  and  —  protect  the  guests? 

Kelly:     Yes,  sir. 

Fallon:  Well,  there's  a  man  downstairs  thinks  he 
has  a  claim  on  this  money.  Now,  I'd  like  you  to  wait 
in  that  bedroom  and  listen  to  what  he  says  with  a 
view  to  putting  him  in  jail. 

E[£llv:     Blackmail,  Mr.  Fallon? 

Fallon:    Yes,  blackmail. 

Kelly:  {Eagerly.)  And  you're  not  going  to  stand 
for  it? 

Fallon:     I  am  not! 

Kelly:  (Earnestly.)  Good!  That's  the  only  way 
to  treat  those  dogs.     Never  give  up,  never  give  upl 

Fallon:  No,  but  yesterday,  I  had  to  give  up.  He 
put  a  gun  at  my  head. 

Kelly:     {Excitedly.)     Where?     Not  in  this  hotel? 

Fallon:    Yes,  in  this  room.    I  gave  him  a  cheque 
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for  two  thousand  dollars.  That  made  him  think  I 
was  easy,  and  he  telephoned  this  morning  that  he's 
coming  back  for  another  thousand,  and  he  wants  it 
in  cask.    That's  why  I  marked  those  bills. 

Kelly:  Why,  we  got  him  tuml  He's  as  good  as 
dead. 

Fallon:    (Startled.)    What? 

Kelly:    I  say,  we've  got  him  nailed  now. 

Fallon:  Oh,  yes.  (Pause.)  He  hasn't  turned  in 
the  cheque  yet  —  I've  just  called  up  the  bank  to 
find  out.  I  guess  he  means  to  hold  that  over  my  head, 
hey? 

Kelly:  More  likely  he's  afraid  of  it.  (Eagerly.) 
We  may  get  that  back,  too.     We  may  find  it  on  kim. 

Fallon:  What?  Yes,  as  you  say,  we  may  find  it 
on  him. 

Kelly:  (Eagerly.)  And  as  soon  as  he  gets  those 
bills  in  his  clothes,  you  give  me  the  high  sign  (Fitrcely.) 
—  and  we'll  nail  him  I 

Fallon:  Yes,  we'll  nail  him.  And,  if  he  puts  his 
gun  in  my  face  today,  he  won't  catch  me  empty-handed 
the  second  time.  (Draws  automatic  from  kis  pocket.) 
I'm  ready  for  him,  today! 

Kelly:  (Greatly  concerned.)  Here,  none  of  that 
stuff,  Mr.  Fallon.  A  gentleman  like  you  can't  take 
that  chance. 

Fallon:  Chance?  Kelly,  I  haven't  always  lived  in 
a  swell  hotel.  The  man  that  gets  the  drop  on  me  — 
when  I've  got  a  gun  —  has  got  to  be  damned  quick. 

Kelly:  That's  just  what  I  mean  I  I'm  not  thinking 
of  him,  I'm  thinking  of  you.    Give  me  that  gun. 

Fallon:    Certainly  not. 
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Kelly;  You  don't  want  to  go  to  jail  for  a  rat  like 
that. 

Fallon:  I  don't  mean  to  go  to  jaU,  and,  I  don't 
mean  to  die,  either.  For  the  last  aiz  years  I've  been 
living  on  melted  ice  and  bacon.  Now,  I'm  worth 
seven  million  dollars.  I'm  thirty-five  years  old  and 
my  life  is  in  front  of  me.  And,  I  don't  mean  to  waste 
one  hour  of  it  in  a  jail,  and  I  don't  mean  to  let  any 
blackmailer  take  it  away  from  me. 

Kelly:  You  don't  want  no  judge  to  take  it  away 
from  you,  either!     You're  not  in  the  Klondike. 

Fallon:  I  guess,  I've  got  a  right  to  defend  myself, 
anywhere. 

Kelly:     Yes,  but  you'll  get  excited  and  — 

Fallon:  (Quietly.)  I?  Excited?  I  never  get  ex- 
cited. The  last  time  I  was  excited  was  when  I  was 
seven  years  old,  and  the  circus  came  to  town, 

Kelly:     Don't  mix  up  in  this.     What  am  I  here  for? 

Fallon:  You  won't  be  here.  How  can  you  help 
me  in  that  room,  when  a  fellow's  pumping  lead  into  my 
stomach  in  this  one? 

Kelly:     He  won't  pump  no  lead. 

Fallon:  (Carelessly.)  I  hope  not.  But,  if  he 
does,  he's  got  to  do  it  awful  quick.  (Motions  towards 
centre  door.)  Now,  you  go  in  there  and  shut  the  door, 
and  I'll  talk  out  here.  And  you  tell  me  if  you  can 
hear  what  I  say?  (Kelly  goes  into  bedroom  and  closes 
door.  Fallon  walks  to  door  R.  with  his  back  turned 
towards  Kelly.)     Have  you  got  the  door  shut  tight? 

Kelly:     (From  bedroom.)     Yes. 

Fallon:  (Speaks  in  a  loud  tone,  to  an  imaginary 
person.)     No,  not  another  penny.     If  I  pay  you,  wiU 
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you  promise  not  to  take  the  story  to  the  newspapers? 
I  give  you  this  thousand  dollars  —  {Turns  towards 
centre  door.    Kelly  opens  door.)     Could  you  hear  me? 

Kelly:  Yes,  I  could  hear  you,  but  he  won't  talk 
that  loud.  You  put  him  in  that  chair  (Points  to  Morris 
chair.)  —  so  that  he'll  sit  facing  me,  and  you  stand  over 
there  (Points  at  safe.)  —  so  then  he'll  have  to  speak  up. 

Fallon:    I  see.    Are  you  all  ready? 

Kelly:  Yes.  (Kelly  closes  door.  Fallon  goes  to 
desk.  Lifts  both  guns  from  his  pocket  an  inch  or  two, 
and  then  takes  receiver  from  telephone.  To  'phone:) 
Give  me  the  cafK,  please.  Is  this  the  cafe?  There's 
a  Mr.  Mohun  down  there  waiting  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Fallon  —  yes.  All  right.  Tell  him  to  come  up. 
(Kelly  opens  door.) 

Kelly:  Hist.  Listen,  this  guy  knows  what  he's 
up  against;  he  knows  it  might  land  him  in  Sing  Sing 
and  hell  be  leery  of  this  door  being  shut.  So,  if  he 
insists  on  looking  in  here,  you  speak  up  loud,  and  say, 
"That's  my  bedroom.  It's  empty."  Say  it  quick 
enough  to  give  me  time  to  get  out  into  the  hall. 

Fallon:     I  see. 

Kelly:  Then,  when  he's  had  his  look  around,  you 
slam  the  door  shut  again,  and  I'll  come  back  into  the 
bedroom.    Have  you  got  it? 

Fallon:  I  understand.  (In  loud  voice.)  That's 
my  bedroom.    It's  empty. 

Kelly:  That's  the  office  for  me  to  sneak  into  the 
hall.     (In  bedroom,  he  disappears  right.) 

Fallon:  (At  open  doer,  rehearsing.)  You  see,  the 
room  is  empty.  (Closes  the  door  with  a  bai^.  Pause, 
then  he  calls.)    Are  you  there  now,  Kelly? 
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Kelly:    Yes,  I'm  here. 

(Fallon  stands  looking  at  the  key  in  the  door.  For 
an  instant  his  hand  falters  over  it  as  though  he  womld 
risk  turning  it.  Then,  he  shakes  his  head,  and  walks 
to  table  right.     There  is  a  low  knock  at  door  left,) 

Fallon:     Come  in. 

(MoHUN  eiUers  door  left.  Be  is  lean,  keen  faced, 
■watchful.  He  is  a  head  taller  than  Fallon.  Bis  masmer 
always  has  an  undercurrent  of  insolence.) 

Mohun:     Afternoon.     Am  I  speaking  to  Mr.  Fallon? 

Fallok:     Yes.     Lou  Mohun? 

Moiil'n:  Ycr.  (Mohun  stands  warily  at  the  door. 
Glances  cautiously  around  the  room.  Bends  over  quite 
openly  to  look  under  the  sofa.  For  some  seconds  his 
eyes  rest  with  a  smile  on  bedroom  door.  Be  speaks 
slowly,  unemotionally.)  A  mutual  friend  of  ours  said 
you  wanted  lo  see  me. 

Fallon:  (Sharply.)  We've  no  mutual  friend.  No 
one's  in  this  but  you  and  me.  You  want  to  get  that 
straight  I 

Mohun:  {Easily.)  All  right.  That's  all  right. 
Well,  what  do  you  want  to  see  me  about? 

(Fallon  speaks  in  a  loud  voice.  In  the  speeches  that 
follow,  it  must  be  apparent  thai  his  loud  tone  and  excited 
manner  is  assumed,  and  is  intended  only  to  convince 
K>;lly.) 

Fallon:  I  understand,  you  think  you  have  a  claim 
on  mu  for  a  thousand  dollars.  And,  I'm  going  to  give 
it  to  you.  But,  first,  I  want  a  plain  talk  with  you. 
(Sharply.)    Are  you  listening  to  me? 

Mohun:  No,  not  yet.  Before  there's  any  plain 
talking,  I  want  to  know  where  that  door  leads  to. 
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Fallon:  What  door?  That?  (In  a  louder  voice.) 
That's  my  bedroom.  It's  empty.  Is  that  what  you 
want?  Think  I  got  someone  in  there?  Do  you  want 
to  look  for  yourself?  {Opens  door.)  Go  on  in,  and  look. 
(MoHDN  takes  a  step  forward,  and  peers  past  Fallon 
into  bedroom.)     Go  on,  search  it.    Look  under  the  bed. 

Mohun:    I  guess  that's  all  right. 

Fallon:     Don't  you  want  to  look? 

Mohttn:  (Falling  back  to  door  left.)  Not  now. 
No  need  to,  if  you're  willing  to  let  me.  (Impatiently.) 
Go  on.  What  is  it  you  want  with  me?  (Fallon 
closes  door  with  a  slam.    Comes  down  to  table.) 

Fallon:  What  do  I  want?  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  the  last  time  you  come  to  me  for 
money. 

Mohun:     (Tndiferently.)     That's  all  right. 

Fallon:  No,  its  not  all  right.  (Takes  out  bills.) 
Before  I  give  you  this,  you've  got  to  promise  me  to  keep 
silent.     I'll  stand  for  no  more  blackmail. 

MoHtTN:  Don't  talk  so  loud.  I'm  not  deaf.  Look 
here,  Mr.  Fallon,  I  didn't  come  here  to  be  shouted  at, 
I  came  here  to  get  the  money  you  promised  me. 

Fallon:  Well,  here  it  is.  {Gives  htm  bills.  MoHUN 
sticks  them  in  his  right-hand  vest  pocket.)  No,  you  listen 
to  me.  {As  soon  as  he  obtains  the  money,  Mohun's 
manner  changes.    He  is  amused,  and  insolent.) 

Mohun:  No,  not  a  bit  like  it.  Now  that  I've  got 
this,  you'll  have  to  listen  to  me.  (Moves  deliberately 
to  Morris  chair  and  seats  himself.)  Mr.  Fallon,  I  don't 
like  your  tone. 

Fallon:  (Slowly.)  You  —  don't  — like  my  tone? 
I  don't  think  I  understand  you. 
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Mohuk:  You  talk  like  you  had  a  whip  over  me. 
You  don't  seem  to  see  that  I  got  you  dead  to  rights. 

Fallon:     {In  prOended  alarm.)     Have  you? 

Mohun:  Have  I?  I  got  a  mortgage  on  you  for 
life.  You  got  in  wrong  when  you  gave  me  that  mon^. 
Don't  you  see  that?  Mr.  Fallon,  I've  been  taking  out 
information  about  you.  Some  'Frisco  lads  tell  me  you 
used  to  be  pretty  sweet  on  a  certain  party,  but  she 
chucked  you  and  married  the  other  fellow.  But  the 
first  day  you  come  back  a  millionaire  she  vista  your 
rooms  —  and  you  give  her  a  thousand  dollars  I  Why? 
She  can't  tell.  You  can't  tell.  But  /  can  tell.  I  can 
tell  her  htuband.  He's  only  got  to  ask  the  hotd  clerk 
and  the  cashier  and  the  bell  hops,  and  when  I've  told  my 
story  as  t'H  tell  it  —  he's  liable  to  shoot  you.  (Tlure 
is  a  pause  during  which  Fallon  stares  at  Mohun  in- 
creduhusly.)    Let  it  sink  in,  Mr.  Fallon. 

Fallon:     (Quietly.)    I  am  —  letting  it  sink  in. 

MoHtm:  Now,  a  thousand  dollars  is  all  well  enough 
from  a  lady  that  has  to  scrape  to  find  it,  but  a  thousand 
dollars  from  a  millionaire  like  you  Is  a  joke.  And 
unless  you  want  me  to  go  to  the  husband,  you'U  come 
across  with  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  until  I  get  it, 
I'm  not  going  to  leave  this  room. 

Fallon:  {Solemnly.)  Then,  I  don't  believe  you 
are  going  to  leave  this  room. 

Mohun:    {Impudently.)    Oh,  I'll  go  when  I'm  ready. 

Fallon:  {Going  up  dose  to  centre  door.)  Let  me 
imderstand  you.  You  are  going  to  this  husband  with 
a  lie  that  will  wreck  his  faith  in  his  wife,  that  will  wreck 
his  faith  in  his  best  friend,  unless  I  give  you  a  thousand 
dollars? 
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Mohdn:    NoI    Fifty  thousand  dollarsl 

Fallon:  Fifty  thousand.  It's  the  same  thing. 
But,  you'd  keep  quiet  for  ten  dollars,  wouldn't  you,  if 
that  was  all  I  had? 

Mohun:  (Grinning  at  him.)  If  that  was  all  you 
had. 

Fallon:  {In  a  whisper,  slowly,  impressively.)  Then, 
Mr.  Mohun  {He  raises  his  right  arm.),  may  —  God  — 
have  mercy  —  on  your  soul.  (/»  loud,  excited  tones 
and  purposely,  so  that  Mokun  can  see  him,  he  turns  kis 
face  towards  the  centre  door.)  I  won't  pay  that  fifty 
thousand.  I  won't  stand  for  blackmail,  you're  robbing 
—  (Mohun  leaps  to  his  feel,  and  points  at  centre  door.) 

Mohun:  {Fiercely.)  Here.  What  are  you  doing? 
You're  trying  to  trap  me?  There  is  someone  in  that 
room.  (Fallon  laughs  mockingly  at  Mohun,  but  speaks 
for  Kelly  to  hear.) 

Fallon:  Don't  go  near  that  room.  {With  his  left 
hand  he  quickly  turns  the  key  in  the  door.)  Don't  lock 
that  doorl  Don't  lock  that  doorl  Kelly,  he's  locked 
the  door.  {He  draws  the  raiolver  from  his  left  pocket. 
Kelly  is  heard  shaking  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  beating 
upon  the  pand.  Fallon  speaks  in  a  whisper.)  I  told 
you,  you'd  never  leave  this  room,  Mr.  Mohun.  {In 
a  loud,  excited  lone.)  Drop  that  gun.  Drop  that  gun. 
Don't  point  that  gun  at  mel  {Still  smiling  mockingly 
at  Mohun,  Fallon  shoots  twice  through  his  own  coat  on 
the  left  side,  throws  the  gun  at  Mohun's  feet,  and  drawing 
his  automatic  pistol,  shoves  it  against  Mohun's  stomach 
and  fires.  Mohou  falls  back  into  the  Morris  chair  dead.) 
{Shouts  loudly.)  Break  in  the  door.  Break  in  the 
door.    (From  his  pocket  he  fakes  the  envelope  containing 
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the  cheque,  and  slicks  it  into  the  inside  pocket  of  Mohun's 
coat.  Then  turns  to  table,  right,  as  Keixy  bursts  open  the 
door  and  sees  Mohun.) 

Kelly:  My  God,  Mr.  Fallon.  I  told  you  to  give 
me  that  gun! 

Fallon:    Have  I  hurt  him? 

Kelly:  (Bending  over  body.)  Hurt  him?  You've 
killed  him!  (Fallon  with  his  face  turned  from  Kelly, 
smiles.  Be  speaks  udth  pretended  emotion.)  ElUed 
him?  Here,  you're  an  officer.  {Throws  gun  on  (aUe.) 
I  give  myself  up.  (Kklly  runs  to  hand  tdephone. 
Fallon  picks  up  his  cigar  from  the  table  and  a  box  of 
matches.  Starts  lo  light  cigar,  but  seeing  Kelly  at  'phone 
hesitates  and  listens  eagerly.) 

Kelly;  (To  'phone.)  Send  the  hotel  doctor  here. 
Quick!  Mr.  Fallon's  wounded.  (To  Fallon.)  Are 
you  badly  hurt?  (Fallon  places  his  left  hand  on  his 
left  hip  under  the  coat  and  removes  it  shoming  the  fingers 
covered  with  blood.) 

Fallon:    Only  scratched. 

Kelly:  (To  'phone.)  Some  crank  tried  to  shoot 
him  up.  Mr.  Fallon  fired  back  and  killed  him.  (Pause.) 
No!  Mr,  Fallon  killed  him!  (Pause.)  Of  course,  in 
self-defense,  you  fool,  of  course,  in  self-defensel  (Kelly 
slams  back  the  receiver,  and  rising  quickly,  turns  to  the 
right  and  stands  with  hands  on  his  hips,  and  back  lo 
audience,  gazing  down  at  MoHUN.  He  does  not  once 
look  at  Fallon.) 

Fallon:     (On   hearing  the  words   "in   self-defense" 

sighs,  smites  and  striking  the  match,  lights  the  cigar  as 
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SCENE    I 
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DoorC.  Door  L.  2nd  E.  leading  bdow  to  cdls.  Windows 
in  fiat  R.  and  L.  showing  two  green  lights  in  front  of 
Station.  Street  backing,  showing  the  other  side  of 
Street.  Bench  at  L.  window,  chair  at  R.  window. 
Small  platform  R.  2,  mtk  desk,  railing,  etc.  Chairs 
on  platform. 

At  Rise:  {O'Mara  at  desk  speaking  through  telephone. 
Perkins  in  chair  R.,  writing.  Flynn  searching 
Inbad,  who  is  intoxicated.) 
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O'Maka:  {Speaking  througk  'phone.)  All  rightl 
Good-bye!  {Puts  'phone  down.)  Take  him  down, 
that  fellow  is  a  champion  souse. 

Inbad:  {As  Flynn  is  jerking  Mm  off  L.)  llutsh 
what  I  am,  and  I'll  defend  my  title  against  all  comers. 
{Exit  Ikbad  followed  by  Flynn.) 

Perkins:  (Coming  R.  to  O'Maba.)  That  Worth- 
ington  robbery  will  make  a  corking  story,  if  it's  true. 
{Starts  for  door  C.) 

O'Maaa:  Well,  why  don't  you  wait  till  the  pinch 
comes  oS  and  then  get  the  story  for  sure? 

Perkins:     Your  word's  good  enough. 
'     O'Mara:     But  I  haven't  given  you  me  word.     I 
don't  know  whether  they've  nailed  him  yet  or  not. 

Perkins:  (Coming  back  to  desk  railing  R.)  (Dis- 
appointed.)   Ob,  I  thought  you  said  they'd  got  him. 

O'Mara:  That's  the  way  you  reporters  twist 
everything.     I  said  "Dugan  was  after  him,"  that's  all. 

Perkins:  Well,  that's  as  good  as  got  him;  anything 
Dugan  sets  out  to  get,  comes  pretty  near  materializing. 
(Starts  C,  slops  on  meeting  Bbooky,  who  enters  door  C.) 
Hellot  Brooky!  Just  in  time.  Here's  a  chance  for 
you  to  distinguish  yourself  in  your  new  capacity. 

Brooky:     (Coming  C.)     Got  a  story? 

Perkins:  A  pippin!  Listen  to  this.  {Reads  from 
notes.)  "Police  fishing.  Make  a  big  haul!  Throw  out 
the  dragnet  and  once  more  capture  the  Eel."  A  very 
slippery  article. 

Brooky:    I  don't  understand. 

Perkins:  Oh,  can't  you  understand,  the  Eel  is 
the  nickname,  the  alias  of  one  of  the  slickest  crooks 
in  the  country,  Billy  Bradley. 
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Brookv:     Billy' Bradley?  Oh  yes,  I've  heard  of  him. 

Pekkins:     WeU,  that's  the  Eel. 

Brooky:    Oh  I  see;  well,  what  about  him? 

Perkins:  He's  been  taken,  or  at  least  is  going  to 
be. 

Brooky:    What's  he  done? 

Perkins:  {Looking  at  Brooey  surprised.)  You're 
up  on  that  Worthington  robbery,  aren't  you? 

Brooky:     What  robbery  is  that? 

Perkins:  (Disgusted.)  Don't  tell  me  you  don't 
know  that  burglars  entered  Mrs.  Demming  Worthing- 
ton's  house  last  night,  and  made  off  with  a  five 
thousand  dollar  necklace? 

Brooky:     I  hadn't  heard  of  it. 

Perkins:  Good  heavens,  mani  hasn't  your  paper 
got  it? 

Brooky:  {Going  L.)  I  don't  know.  I  never  read 
our  paper.     {Perkins  follows  Brooky  in  disgust.) 

O'Mara:  {Smiting.)  WeU,  I  don't  know  but  what 
you're  just  as  well  off.  {Enter  Inspector  door  C, 
O'liARA  comes  from  behind  desk  and  stands  above  it  for 
Inspector  to  cross  him.) 

Perkins:     Good  evenin'.  Inspector. 

Inspector:  {Glancing  about  room,  mthout  stopping, 
goes  straight  to  stool  behind  desk.)  How  are  you,  boys! 
(Insfectos  salutes  O'Mara  as  he  passes  kim,  O'Mara 
returns  the  salute,  then  goes  to  upper  end  of  desk,  where 
he  stands.) 

Brooky:     How  do  you  do,  sir. 

Inspector:  {Back  of  desk.)  WeU,  O'Mara.  They've 
got  the  Eel. 

O'Mara:    They  have? 
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Inspector:     Dugan  is  on  his  way  up  with  him  now. 

Perkins:  I  guess  it  will  go  pretty  hard  with  him, 
won't  it  Inspector? 

Inspector:    If  he  is  guilty. 

Perkins:     Well,  he  is,  isn't  he? 

Inspector:  I  believe  every  man  innocent  until 
proven  guilty. 

Brooky:  Bravo,  Inspectorl  Those  are  my  senti- 
ments. 

Inspector:  I've  sent  for  Mrs.  Worthington.  When 
we  get  her,  Goldie,  the  Eel  and  Dugan  together,  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  a  dearer  view  on  the  matter. 
Bring  up  Goldie.     (O'Mara  exits  door  L.) 

Perkins:  {Coming  R.  C.)  Inspector,  has  this  girl 
Goldie  Marshall  ever  been  up  before? 

Insfectok:  Well,  she's  been  arrested  a  number  of 
times,  on  shop-lifting  charges,  but  we've  never  b«en 
able  to  prove  anything  on  her. 

Perkins:    Perhaps  she's  square  after  all. 

Inspector:  Not  at  all  unlikely;  as  I  said  before,  I 
believe  a  person  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

Brooky:  (Crossing  R.  to  railing  of  desk.)  And  as 
I  said  before  —  Bravo,  old  chap.  {The  Inspector 
looks  at  Brooky  sternly  and  he  retires  up  stage  R.  con- 
fusedly, bumping  into  chair,  sits  in  it.) 

Perkins:     (Crossing  R.  to  railing.)    Inspector? 

Inspector:    Well? 

Perkins:  I  suppose  many  a  person  has  been  rail- 
roaded through  the  System? 

Inspector:  (Rising  angrily.)  SystemI  How  dare 
youl     What  do  you  mean? 

Perkins:    I  —  I  —  beg  your  pardon,  Inspector,  I  — 
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Beooky:  (Rising  from  chair  and  coming  down  L. 
0/ Perkins.)     I  say,  don't  make  a  bally  ass  of  yourself. 

Inspectok:  Don't  ever  let  me  hear  you  say  that 
again.  (Voices  of  O'Masa  and  Goldie  are  heard  off  L.) 
(Enter  Goldie,  followed  by  O'Mara.     Door  L.) 

Goldie:  (Jerking  away  from  O'Maka.)  Well,  don't 
yank  my  arm  o9.  (Looking  around  room.)  I  know 
tlie  way.     (Starts  R.) 

O'Masa:  (Following  Goldie,  coickes  her  by  the 
back  of  neck  as  she  reaches  C.)  Don't  give  me  any  back 
talk  or  I'U  yank  your  neck  off. 

Inspectok:  O'Maral  let  go  your  bold.  Don't 
forget  you're  dealing  with  a  woman.  (O'Maka  re- 
leases hold.) 

Goldie:  (Mockingly  courteous^  Thanks,  Inspector! 
What'll  I  send  you  for  Christmas,  a  bunch  of  sweet 
forget-me-nots  or  a  barrel  of  pickles? 

Inspectob:     Goldie,  don't  be  so  incorrigible. 

Goldie:     Geel  but  you're  an  educated  guy. 

Inspectok:  Have  a  seat.  (O'Masjl  jumps  for  chair 
with  mock  politeness.) 

Goldie:  (To  reporters.)  He's  polite,  too.  (Crosses 
to  chair.) 

iNSPECToa;    Well,  Goldiel 

Goldie:     (SitHng.)     Well,  Inspectorl 

Inspectok:  Do  you  intend  to  stay  here  to-night  or 
are  you  going  to  get  bail? 

Goldie:     Where  would  I  get  bail? 

Inspector:  I  thought  perhaps  some  gentleman 
friend  of  yours  — 

Goldie:  (Rising  anpily.)  I  ain't  got  no  gentle- 
men friends.    What  do  you  think  I  am,  a  Moll?    {Sits.) 
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Inspectok:  Don't  make  any  grand  stand  play 
now,  Goldiel 

Goldie:  Well,  if  you  mean  that  I'm  a  bad  girl, 
you'd  better  not  say  it  (Rising,  crosses  to  desk  and 
pounds  angrily  on  railing.),  'cause  I  ain't,  see? 

Inspector:  Well,  you  don't  deny  that  you  and  the 
Eel  are  sweethearts? 

Goldie:  Was,  yes.  Gee,  we  was  goin' to  get  married, 
until  in  a  jealous  huff  he  tried  to  kill  me  and  waa  shipped 
for  two  years  for  assault  and  battery,  but  it  wasn't 
none  of  my  doin's. 

Inspector:     Didn't  you  prefer  charges  against  him? 

Goldie:  I  did  not.  Do  you  think  I'd  squeal  on  a 
pal?  If  it  wasn't  for  Dugan,  they'd  turn  the  Eel  loose. 
(Sits.) 

Inspector:     Why  Dugan? 

Goldie:    Didn't  he  shove  him  in? 

Inspectos:  He  was  simply  acting  in  his  official 
duty, 

Goldie:    Official  duty,  my  eye. 

Inspector:  What  other  motive  could  Mr.  Dugan 
possibly  have  had? 

Goldie:  (With  a  sneer.)  Maybe  you  don't  know. 
Well,  I'll  tell  you.  He  thought  by  shovin'  the  Eel  out 
of  the  way,  he  could  get  me. 

Inspector:    And  did  he? 

Goldie:  Not  so  as  you  could  notice  it.  I  ain't  do 
fall  guy  for  nobody. 

Inspector:  Now  that  the  Eel's  been  sprung,  are 
you  going  back  to  him? 

Goldie:  (Almost  in  tears.)  Oh  gee!  I  wish  I 
could,  but  there's  nothing  doin',  he's  sore  on  me. 
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Inspector:    When  did  you  last  see  him? 

Goldie:    Just  before  he  went  up,  two  years  ago. 

Inspector:  How  about  this  Worthington  robbery, 
wasn't  he  in  on  it? 

Goldie:     {Hastily.)     No,  he  wasn't. 

Inspector:     {Quickly.)     Who  was? 

Goldie:  {After  a  slight  pause  as  though  to  confess.) 
Well,  I'll  tell  you.  There  was  three  of  us,  me,  Jesse 
Junes,  and  Christopher  Columbus.  {Looks  first  at 
Inspector  then  to  Perkins.)  Ah,  put  it  down  on 
your  little  yellow  paper. 

Ikspectok:  {Angrily.)  Answers  like  that'll  get 
you  nothing  here. 

Goldie:    See,  you  won't  believe  roe  when  I  tell  you. 

Inspector:  Silence,  I  sayl  {To  O'Masa.)  Take 
her  down.  (GoiDiE  rises  from  chair  letsurdy  and  stroUs 
impudently  L.  as  she  comes  to  Brooky.)    Oh,  pool  pool 

Inspector:  {Stopping  Goldie  at  dear  L.)  And 
you'll  stay  down  unless  you  have  a  confession  to  make. 

Goldie:  {At  door  L.)  Say,  Inspector,  if  you're 
waitin'  for  a  confession  from  me,  youll  wait  untU  pigs 
fly  kites.  {Exit  door  L.  Goldie  followed  by  O'Maka.) 
(Perkins  and  Brooky  look  off  after  them.) 

Brooky:    What  a  little  terrorl 

Perkins:  Looks  mighty  like  her  work,  doesn't  it. 
Inspector? 

Inspector:  Not  The  job  lias  all  the  ear  marks  of 
the  Eel,  but  she  undoubtedly  b  his  accomplice.  {Enter 
Mrs.  Worthinotok  door  C,  she  looks  around  uncom- 
fortably and  as  she  comes  down  C,  Brooey  and  Perkins 
on  seeing  her,  remove  their  hats.  Inspector  rises  and 
indicates  chair  R.  C.)    Ah!    Mrs.  Worthingtonl     {In- 
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dicaiing  Reporters.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  *«THTig 
for  publication? 

Mks.  Wosthington:  {Looking  toward  Reports.) 
No,  not  at  all.  (Pekeins  has  note  paper  and  taia  dnm 
as  she  talks.) 

Inspector:  Will  you  kindly  be  seated?  And  we  shall 
proceed?  (Mss.  W.  sits.)  Now  in  the  first  place,  how 
long  had  this  girl,  Goldie  Marshall,  been  in  yotu  empby  ? 

Mks.  WoBTmNGTOK:    Just  one  week. 

Inspectok:  (Half  aside.)  That's  about  the  time 
the  Eel  was  sprung.  (To  Mrs.  W.)  Had  you  missed 
anything  else  up  to  the  time  of  this  robbery? 

Mas.  Wosthington:    No,  nothing. 

Inspector:  Who  else  was  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
besides  yourself  and  the  maid? 

Mks.  Wosthington:  Only  my  guests  who  were  at 
dinner  with  me.     Mr.  Appleby  and  his  wife. 

Inspector:    The  horseowner? 

Mbs.  Worteimgton:  Yes,  and  a  Miss  Haedton 
from  Pittsburgh. 

Inspector;    Would  you  suspect  them? 

Mrs.  Worthincton:    Well,  hardly. 

Inspector:    Any  one  else? 

Mrs.  Wobthincton:     Yes,  Mr.  Dugan. 

Inspector:    What  Dugan? 

Mrs.  WoRTmNGTON:     Why,  your  Mr.  Dugan  here. 

Inspector:    Oh,  Tim  Dugan. 

Mrs.  Worthincton:  Yes,  we're  great  friends,  and 
he  frequently  dines  at  my  house.  (Low  murmur  begins 
in  the  distance  and  grows  louder.  Mrs.  W.  rises  in  fear 
and  appeals  to  the  Inspector,  who  comes  from  behind  the 
desk  and  — ) 
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Inspector:  Don't  be  alarmed,  Mrs.  Worthington, 
just  step  behind  the  desk.  (Mrs.  Wosthingtoh  steps 
back  of  desk  and  sUs  in  chair  bdoui  slool.  Inspector 
reflaces  the  ckair  in  which  Mrs.  W.  has  been  silting  in 
front  of  the  window  R.  C.  then  returns  to  back  of  desk 
where  he  stands.  The  Reporters  at  first  sound  show 
excitement,  Perkins  goes  to  door  C.  and  looks  off  R.  B.) 

Perkins:  (At  door  C.)  It's  Dugan  and  he's  got 
the  Eel.  (Goes  down  L.  C.)  (Duoah  is  seen  out  of 
window  R.  bringing  the  Eel  aiong,  who  is  hand-cuffed. 
They  are  followed  by  a  noisy  crowd.  DnoAN  throws  the 
Eel  down,  C,  then  chases  the  crowd  away  from  door  C.) 

Eel:  (Looks  around  smiting  until  he  sees  Insfectok.) 
Hello,  Inspectorl  Geel  it's  real  oil  for  the  wicks  of  my 
lamps  to  see  you  again. 

Ddoan:  (Coming  down  C.)  Yes,  he's  tickled  to 
death  to  see  you,  ain't  you,  Billy? 

Eel:  (Anirily.)  The  Eel  to  you,  Copper;  Billy  to 
my  pals. 

Inspector:    Well,  Billyl 

Eel:  That's  right,  Inspector,  you're  my  paL 
(Movement  from  Inspectob.)  Oh,  I  ain't  forgot  when 
you  was  just  a  plain  Bull  and  saved  me  from  doin'  my 
first  bit  on  a  phoney  charge.  They  tried  to  railroad 
me,  you  remember,  and  Dugan  here  was  runnio'  the 
engine. 

Inspector:  Oh,  you've  got  Dugan  wrong,  Billy,  he 
bears  you  no  malice. 

Eel:  No,  it's  a  mistake,  he  just  loves  me.  Say, 
he  thinks  so  much  of  me,  that  if  he  saw  me  drowning, 
he'd  bring  me  a  glass  of  water. 

Dugan:    You  know  why  you  were  brought  here? 
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Eel:    Sure,  so's  you  could  railroad  me  again. 

Inspectok:  Nonsense,  Dugan  has  nothing  against 
you  personally. 

Eel:  Oh  yes  he  has;  when  be  was  new  on  the  force;, 
I  beat  him  up  good.  He  was  only  a  harness  cap 
then,  and  one  night  he  thought  he  made  me  coppin' 
a  super  from  a  lush,  which  you  know  ain't  my  graft. 
He  started  to  fan  me  with  a  sap,  so  I  just  clubbed  my 
smoke  wagon,  and  before  I  got  through  with  him,  I 
made  him  a  pick-up  for  the  ambulance,  and  he  ain't 
never  forgot  it, 

Inspectok:  What  do  you  know  about  this  Worth- 
ington  robbery?  (Eel  looks  around  suspiciously.) 
Before  you  answer,  Billy,  I  warn  you  to  be  careful, 
everything  you  say  will  be  used  against  you. 

Eel:  Yes,  and  everything  I  don't  say  will  be  used, 
too.    I  know  the  system. 

Dogan:  (Crossing  R.  to  Eel,  Reporters  follow.) 
Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say? 

Eel:  (Taking  time,  looks  around.)  You  don't 
think  I'm  goin'  to  address  this  Mass  Meeting  here. 
(Brooky  looks  L.  to  see  if  there  is  anyone  else  there.) 

Inspector:  You're  not  afraid  to  talk  in  front  of  a 
couple  of  newspaper  reporters,  are  you? 

Eel:  (Grinning  al  Inspector  to  gain  time.)  Roose- 
velt gets  a  dollar  a  word,  where  do  I  come  in?  (Jfe- 
signedly.)  All  right,  fiag  the  pencil  pushers  and  I'll 
gab  my  nob.  (Ditgan  turns  L.  to  tell  the  Reporters 
la  go.  Brooky  says  he  don't  understand,  Perkins 
pulls  him  off  door  C,  remotKtrating,  going  R.)  {The 
Inspector  signs  to  Ducan  that  they  mil  now  grill  the 
Eel.) 
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Ihspectok:    This  lady  I  suppose  you  know. 

Eel:  (Looks  at  Mrs.  Worthingtoh.)  I  never 
lamped  her  before  in  my  life. 

Dugan:  That  is  Mrs.  Worthington,  the  lady  you 
robbed. 

Eel:  (Banteringly  to  Mrs.  Wokthingion  Io  gain 
tim«.)  Is  it?  How  do  you  do,  pleased  to  meet  you, 
Gee!  but  you  must  be  an  awful  mark  to  be  robbed. 
(Inspector  raps  on  desk.)  What  was  it  I  stole  from 
you,  Mrs.  Worthington? 

Ddgan:   Nix  on  that  bull.  You  know  what  you  stole. 

Eel:  Yes,  and  I  suppose  you  know  what  I  stole 
before  I  stole  it. 

Dugan:    With  dips  like  you,  I  always  look  far  ahead. 

Eel:  Get  outi  you  couldn't  look  far  enough  ahead 
to  see  the  ashes  on  your  cigar.  Why,  if  it  wasn't  for 
your  stool  pigeons 

Dugan:    That's  enough  out  of  you. 

Eel:  Oh,  go  chase  yourself.  (Dugan  smashes  at 
Eel,  who  ducks  around  back  of  him.) 

Inspector:  DuganI !  I  (When  Dugan  locates  the 
Eel,  he  goes  after  him  again.  Mrs.  Worthington 
screams.) 

Insfectok:  None  of  that,  DuganI  Remember,  he 
had  no  marks  on  him  when  you  brought  him  in. 
(Dugan  crosses  L.  in  front  of  Eel  and  looks  of  door  L. 
in  subdued  rage.)  A  little  more  civility  out  of  you, 
Bradley.  _ 

Eel:  All  right,  Inspector.  (To  Mrs.  W.)  _I  b^ 
your  pardon,  lady. 

Inspector:  You  have  been  brought  here  as  a  sus- 
pect in  a  five  thousand  dollar  jewelry  theft  which 


h^pened  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Worthington  last  ni^t. 
(Eel  makes  no  move.)  Circumstances  pcnnt  strongly 
in  your  direction.  Your  former  sweetheart,  G<4die 
Harshall,  ms  serving  as  maid  to  Mis.  Worthington 

at  the  time  of  the  robbery. 

Eel:    And  you  think  I  planted  her  there  as  a  stalL 

Ddcan:  Goldie  spilled  that  much,  and  we  didn't 
have  to  third  degree  her. 

Eel:    So  Goldie  declared  me  in  on  this? 

Inspector;  She  couldn't  hdp  it,  we  knew  it  was 
a  two-man's  job. 

Eel:     She  snitched  me  into  a  frame-up. 

Ddgan:     Same  as  she  did  two  years  ago. 

Eel:  Why  say,  Inspector,  I  ain't  seen  Goldie  since 
I  was  sprung  from  the  Pen. 

Ddgan:  Is  that  soP  I  got  it  straight  that  the  first 
place  you  mozied  to  was  Goldie's  flat  on  East  Broad- 
way.    You  were  trailed. 

Eel:  Sure  I  was,  by  one  of  you  pathfinders  at  the 
Central  Office.  Oh,  I've  played  tag  with  you  before; 
Dugan,  whatever  you  say,  is. 

Inspectos:    Then  you  admit  — 

Eel;     I  don't  admit  nolhin'. 

Inspector:  Be  careful  what  you  say.  Have  you 
retained  counsel? 

Eel:    A  mouthpiece!    What  for? 

Inspector:  You've  got  to  be  represented.  Have 
you  any  money? 

Eel:  Surel  I  left  the  hotel  of  Zebra  clothed  with 
a  pocket  full  of  smiles  and  a  wad  of  joy.  (Inspector 
whispers  for  O'Mara  to  bring  up  GOLDIE.  O'Maka 
exits  door  L.) 
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Inspector;  Well,  the  state  will  furnisli  you  with 
an  attorney. 

Eel:  What,  one  of  them  record  ahjrsteis?  Eighty 
years  old  and  never  won  a  case.  No,  thanks,  Inspector. 
I'll  plead  my  own  case;  then  I  got  at  least  a  chance  to 
beat  this  rap. 

Dugak:  You'd  have  a  swell  time  pleading  your 
own  case. 

Eel:  Yes,  and  believe  me  I'll  spring  a  sensation 
when  I  open  up.  I'll  show  up  some  of  this  rotten 
graft.  I'll  bust  "The  System  "  to  smithereens.  Dugan, 
I  won't  be  railroaded  —  (Eel  crosses  in  rage  L.  to 
Dugan.) 

Inspector:  Bradley  I  hold  your  tongue,  you've 
said  enough. 

Eel:    I  ain't  said  half  what  I'm  going  to  say  — 

Inspector:  {Fiercdy.)  Not  another  word  out  of 
you.     Do  you  understand? 

Eel:  {Coming  down.)  All  right.  Inspector.  I  don't 
want  to  get  anybody  that's  right,  in  bad,  but  I've  got 
something  up  my  sleeve.  (Dugan  laughs  and  goes  up 
stage.)  (GoLDiE  enters  door  L.  brought  in  by  O'Mara. 
She  is  startled  at  seeing  Eel,  then  pleadingly  .*) 

Goldie:  Billyl  (Eel  turns  arid  is_  about  to  go  to 
GoLDiE  but  stops.) 

Eel:  You  snitched  again!  You  snitched  againi 
(Running  L.  to  Goldie  with  arms  up  as  though  to  hit  her 
with  hand<ufs.     Goldie  snatches  his  upraised  arms.) 

Goldie:    Oh  no,  Billy!    True  as  God  I  didn't! 

Dugan:  (Aside  to  Inspector.)  Let's  leave  them 
alone,  they'll  talk.  (Mks.  Worteington,  Inspector, 
DuoAN  and  O'Mara  exit  door  R.) 
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Goldie:  iSm  holding  Eel's  arms.)  Why,  I'd 
rather  die  than  snitch. 

Eel:  {Jerking  away  and  going  R.)  How  about  two 
years  ago? 

Goldie:  I  didn't  even  then  when  you  left  me 
dying.     They  framed  you  while  I  was  in  the  hospital. 

Eel:     Who? 

Goldie:     Dugan  and  his 

Eel:     Sh!  11    Oh  if  I  could  only  believe  you,  kid. 

Goldie:  Look  at  me,  Billy.  Do  you  think  I'd 
snitch? 

Eel:  {Looks  at  her,  then  pushes  her  head  roughly 
back.)  No,  I  can't  believe  you  did  it,  kid.  (Eel  takes 
Goldie  in  his  arms.) 

Goldie:     {Sobbingly.)     I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  again. 

Eel:  Me,  too,  kid.  Gee,  your  bead  feels  as  natural 
on  my  shoulder  as  a  piece  of  pie  on  a  prize-fighter's 
knife.  (Eel  takes  Goldie  from  his  shoulder  and  says 
inquiringly.)     But  what  are  you  doing  here? 

Goldie:  {Drying  her  tears.)  Bein'  held  on  sus- 
picion, but  they  can't  get  me,  I'm  protected.  Dugan's 
got  to 

Eel:  Nix  on  the  crackin',  don't  shoot  your  trap, 
they're  leavin'  us  together  for  a  stall.  Talk  about 
something  else.  (Eel  turns  R.  and  Goldie  gr<^s  his 
hand.)    Do  you  still  love  me? 

Goldie:    Always. 

Eel:    Will  you  marry  me? 

Goldie:    If  you  want  me  to. 

Eel:  You  know  I  do.  {Looks  around  suspiciously.) 
Say,  if  I  beat  this  rap  (Dcgan  comes,  on  door  R,,  and 
stands  at  upper  end  of  desk),  let's  get  spliced  and  go 
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out  West,  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  begin  life  all  over 
again,  far  away  from  the  subway  world  where  the  sun 
of  happiness  is  always  clouded  and  the  ace  of  joy  is 
coppered.     What  do  you  say? 

Goldie:  Gee!  them's  the  kindest  words  you've 
ever  said  to  me.  {Then  lightly.)  And  I'll  march  down 
the  aisle  with  you,  with  my  hair  in  a  braid. 

Eel:  Great!  !  Gee,  I  wonder  if  we  could  make  our 
get-away  now.  (Both  start  for  door  C,  but  Dugan,  who 
has  come  down  behind  them,  stops  them.) 

Duoan:  How  do  you  do!  Would  you  like  to  take 
a  little  trip  out  in  the  air  with  me? 

Goldie:  Say,  I'd  rather  be  home  with  the  head- 
ache, than  at  the  Movies  with  a  guy  like  you. 
(Crosses  L.)  (Inspectok  enters  door  R.  going  behind 
desk.) 

Inspector:  Well,  have  you  got  anything  to  say 
to  me  before  I  lock  you  up  for  the  night? 

Eel:  Nothin',  except  that  it's  a  fiame-up,  and  we 
defy  you  to  go  through  with  it. 

Inspectok:    Take  'em  down. 

Ddoan:  {Above  door  L.)  Come  on.  (Eel  starts 
for  door  L.) 

Goldie:    Good-night,  Inspector. 

Inspectos:     Good-night. 

Eel:  {Turning  at  door  L.)  Same  from  me,  In- 
spector. 

Inspector:  Good-n^ht,  Bradley.  (Dugan  shoves 
the  Eel  roughly  o_ff.  Goldie  circles  around  and  switches 
in  front  of  Dugan.)  By  the  way,  Goldie,  what's  the 
number  of  your  flat  on  East  Broadway? 

Goldie:     {Hesitatingly  at  door  L.)    327,  Inspector. 
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Ihspectok:    Thanks. 

Goloie:   (Impudenily.)    You're  welcome.    {E*U4oor 
L.foUimed  by  Dugan.)     (O'Mara  locks  door  ojUr  Mem.) 

Ihspectoh:     (Calling  O'MAaA.)     0'Mara.I 

O'Maka:     (At  door  L.)     Yes,  sir. 

Inspectok:     I  want  a  wire  instaUed  at  527   Sast 
Broadway. 

O'Maxa:     (In  front  of  desk.)     Goldie's  flat? 

Inspector:    Yes.    I'm  leaving  it  to  you  to  see  that 
the  orders  are  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

O'Mara:    Yes,  sir,  to-morrow. 

Inspector:    To-night,  at  once.     I'm  going  to  turn 
them  loose.     You  understand? 

O'Mara:     (Looks   pnzsled,   then  face   brightens.)     I 
understand. 

DABK   chance 


STREET    SCENE,    IN      EAST    BROADWAY 

Showing  flat  house  with  stoop.  Time:  The  same  evemng. 
A  small  boy  enters  L.  vnth  bottle  of  milk,  goes  up 
steps  door  C,  rings  bell,  clicker  sounds,  and  he 
exits  door  C.  Maggie  enters  door  C.  She  is  an 
East  side  janitress.  She  has  a  tin  pail  on  her  arm 
around  which  is  wrapped  newspaper.  She  walks  off 
L.  Perkins  and  Brooky  are  heard  o_ff  R.) 
Perkins:     (Entering  R.  briskly.)     Come  on,  Brooky, 

don't  be  so  slow. 
Brooky:    (Straggling  in  after  Perkins.)    I  say,  old 
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chap,  this  sort  of  work  is  most  laborious.  This  flitting 
from  one  tram  to  another,  and  being  jostled  and 
ordered  to  "step  lively"  by  vulgar  guards,  and  miming, 
yes  actually  running.  It's  not  only  bad  taste,  old  man, 
but  positively  undignified.  (Dusting  shoes  wUk  kand- 
kfrchUf,  L.,  Perkins  is  up  in  vestibule  of  door  C.) 

Perkins:  If  you  want  to  supply  your  paper  with 
live  news,  you've  got  to  keep  hustling. 

Bkooky:  Very  true,  but  it  seems  such  a  waste  of 
energy. 

Pekkins:  {Coming  down  to  Bkooky.)  No  energy 
is  wasted  that  is  productive  of  flaring  headlines.  Now 
take  that  note  pad  I  gave  you,  and  get  your  pencil 
busy  with  a  description  of  this  neighboihood.  {Goes 
R.  making  notes.) 

BrooKY:  {Taking  paper  and  pencil  from  pockets 
after  a  search  for  them.)  This  is  more  like  being  a 
Scotland  Yarder  than  a  reporter, 

Perkins:    A  Scotland  Yarder  1 

Brooky:    I  should  say  detective. 

Perkins  :  {Coming  L.)  Let  me  tell  you  something, 
Brooky.  The  reporters  and  newspapers  unravel  more 
cases  than  the  police. 

Brooky:  I  dare  say  you  do.  You're  so  damned 
inquisitive. 

Perkins:  It  isn't  inquisitiveness,  my  boy,  it's  just 
being  on  the  level  with  the  public. 

Brooky:  {Laughing.)  You  know,  some  great  man 
said,  "The  public  be  damned." 

Perkins:  He  wasn't  a  great  man,  he  was  an  igno- 
rant man.  The  public  will  stand  for  just  so  much,  then 
look  out;   let  your  mind  wander  back  to  the  history 
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of  the  French  Revolution.  An  infuriated  pablic  is 
the  most  ferocious  blood-lapping  aoinuil  in  the  earth's 
jungle. 

Bkooky;    Perky,  I  adore  your  descriptive  talents. 

Pekkiks:  (Going  up  into  vestibule  and  ringing  bdl.) 
You  make  me  sick. 

Bbooky:  But  surely  you're  not  going  to  enter  that 
apartment  house  unannounced? 

Perkins:  No,  I'll  tell  them  a  couple  of  reporters 
want  some  news,  then  you'll  hear  language  no  paper 
can  print. 

Bkooey:    Why,  are  they  all  foreigners? 

Perkins:    Say,  Brooky,  you're  a  perfect  ass. 

Brooky:    No,  my  dear  fellow,  none  of  us  are  perfect. 

Perkins:  {Coming  down  out  of  vestibule  to  Brooky.) 
Now  Ibten,  I  told  you  that  I  had  inside  information 
that  the  Eel  and  Goldie  were  to  be  released,  that's 
why  I  hustled  you  over  here,  I  could  have  come  alone, 
but  I  let  you  in  on  a  big  scoop  for  your  paper. 

Brooky:  Righto,  old  chap,  righto;  but  what  botli- 
ers  me  is,  what's  it  all  about? 

Perkins:     It's  about  time  you  got  next  to  yourself. 

Brooky:  Another  impossible  metaphor,  my  dear 
fellow;  how  can  one  get  next  to  one's  self  without 
being  twins? 

Perkins:  Brooky,  Englishmen  as  a  rule  are  thick, 
but  you  are  a  density  of  thickness  that  is  impenetrable. 

Brooky:     Yes,  I  know  I  am  a  rare  sort. 

Perkins:  Now,  we  haven't  time  to  argue  a  lot  of 
piffle.  The  girl  isn't  in  yet,  there's  no  answer  to  my 
ring,  so  let's  stroll  around  and  come  back  later.    {Exit 

«.) 
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Bbooky:  {Not  seeing  that  Peskins  has ,  gone.) 
Rightol  old  man,  we'll  stroll,  for  il  there's  anything 
that  I  like,  its  having  a  nice  little  —  {SeHng  that 
Pekeiks  is  gone.)  Perkins!  you  said  stroll.  Don't  run, 
don't  run,  it's  so  damned  undignified.  (Exit  R.) 
(Enter  L.,  O'Mara  dressed  in  cUteen's  clothes.  Be  looks 
at  number  on  house  then  motions  of  L.  for  Ton  to 
come  on.  Toh  comes  on  L.,  they  go  up  into  vestibule 
and  look  for  names  on  bells.  Enter  Officer  Flynn, 
stealtkily) 

Flynn:  Come  on,  now,  you  don't  live  there,  I've 
had  my  eye  on  you  for  five  minutes. 

O'Maka:  {Coming  down  from  vestibule  to  Flynn.) 
Well,  keep  your  eye  on  something  else,  if  you  know 
what's  good  tor  you.     {Takes  badge  out  of  pocket.) 

Flynn:  {Surprised.)  Central  Officer!  {Whistles  and 
walks  off  R.) 

O'Maka:     (Returning  to  vestibule.)    Ring  any  bell  ? 

Toh:  No,  her  flat's  on  the  second  floor,  so  I'll  ring 
up  the  top  flat.  (Tou  rings  the  bell  and  sound  of 
electric  door  opener  is  heard,  they  both  exit  door  G.) 
(Flynn  strolls  back  on  from  R.  and  Maggie  eaters 
from  L.) 

Flvnk:  Hello,  Maggie!  been  out  to  get  the  evening 
paper  ?    There  is  not  much  in  it. 

Maggie:  There's  enough  in  it  to  quench  me  thirst 
after  a  bard  day's  work. 

Flynn:  I  see  you've  got  the  paper  wrapped  around 
something  good. 

Maggie:  I  have  that,  and  it's  meself  instead  of  the 
paper'll  be  wrapped  around  it  in  a  minute.  (Light  goes 
up  in  window  above.) 
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Flynn:  I  see  you've  got  a  new  tenant.  Is  she 
hard  on  you? 

Maggie:  Divel-a-bitI  She's  a  nice  respectable 
dacenl  girl,  and  aisy  to  get  along  with.  I  never  seen 
her  with  no  men  folks.  Maybe  she's  a  widdy,  as  I'd 
like  to  be. 

Flynn:  a  widow?  What's  the  matter  with  your 
old  man? 

Maggie:  He  ain't  worth  powder  enough  to  blow  up 
a  cock-roach. 

Flynn:     Is  he  working? 

Maggie:     He  ain't  done  a  tap  since  the  civil  war. 

Flynn:     That's  quite  a  vacation. 

Maggie:     Vacation?    It's  a  life  sentence  of  laziness. 

Flynn:     There's  many  a  good  man  layin'  off. 

Maggie:  No,  the  good  men  are  dyin'  off,  it's  the 
bums  that  are  layin'  off. 

Flynn:  (Looking  at  house.)  Well,  the  landlord  of 
this  house  ain't  particular  about  his  tenants. 

Maggie:  Not  a  bit,  it's  been  a  nest  for  thieves  ever 
since  I  came  here. 

Flynn;  Well,  they've  got  to  live  somewhere,  the 
jails  arc  overcrowded. 

Maggie:  Oh,  I  don't  mind  thim,  they  can  steal 
nothin'  from  me  but  me  old  man,  and  they're  welcome 
to  him  without  usin'  a  jimmy. 

Flynn:  A  jimmy?  You're  getting  on  to  the  thief 
slang. 

Maggie:  Why  wouldn't  I?  That's  all  I  hear 
mornin'  and  night  from  "Tommy  the  Rat,"  "Tim  the 
Flim,"  and  "John  the  Con." 

Flynn:     You  know  all  their  monakers? 
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Maggie:  I  do  that  Say,  they've  given  me  a 
monaker,  too. 

Flynn:     What  do  they  call  you? 

Maggie;    "Mag  the  Jag." 

Flynn:  {Laughs.)  Well,  I  must  be  o£F.  (Starts  off 
R.) 

Maggie:  (^4;  she  goes  up  into  vesUbuie.)  Won't 
you  come  in  and  have  a  sup  of  beer  and  a  pull  at  the 
old  man's  pipe? 

Flynn;     I  can't,  I've  got  a  stationary  post. 

Maggie:  Look  at  that  now,  that  shows  where  you 
stand.     Good-night,  John. 

Flynn:  Good-night,  Maggie.  (Exits  R.)  (Enter 
Eel  and  Goldie  arm  in  arm,  talking  earnestly.  As 
they  come  to  steps,  Goldie  goes  up  and  unlocks  door. 
Eel  sees  Flynn  coming  up  on  R.,  he  lights  cigarette  and 
motions  to  go  in.  Goldie  exits  door  C.  Flynn  comes 
up  to  Eel,  vho  throws  the  match  in  his  face  and  dis- 
appears door  C.  as  Flynn  is  rubbing  his  eyes.) 

DAXK   CHANGE 


SCENE  m 

SAUE   NIGHT,   INTESIOK   OF   GOLOIe'S   FLAT 

Lining  room,  bedroom,  and  kitchen  can  be  seen.  At  rise, 
O'Mara  and  Ton  are  installing  the  dictagraph,  on 
wall  L.  C.  ToH  is  standing  on  chair  L.  C.  He 
places  the  instrument — then  runs  his  hand  down  to 
wire.) 
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Ton:    All  right,  Jim,  band  me  that  picture. 

O'Maka:  (C.  handing  Ton  framed  picture.)  Here 
you  are,  Tom. 

Ton:  {Hangs  picture  over  dictagraph,  gOs  of  aj 
chair  and  backs  off,  seeing  if  it's  ^aced  right.)  There, 
that'll  do,  I  guess. 

O'Mara:  Nobody  would  ever  suspect  anything's 
been  happening  here. 

Tom:  (Picking  up  bits  of  wire  and  tools  from  floor 
L.  C.  O'Maka  puts  chair  Tou  has  been  standing  on, 
R.  and  brings  bag  C.)  Pick  up  these  pieces.  Did  you 
give  the  Inspector  the  office? 

O'Maka:    Twenty  minutes  ago. 

Tom:  (Putting  scraps  into  bag.)  The  job  took  a 
little  longer  than  I  thought  it  would. 

O'Mara:  (Closing  bag  and  handing  it  to  Tom.) 
Yes,  and  we'd  better  get  a  gait  on  out  of  here,  or  the 
Eel  and  his  girl  will  be  walkin'  in  on  us.  (Door  slams 
off  stage.) 

Both:     What's  that! 

O'Mara:    It  must  be  themi 

Tom:     (Starts  for  door  R.) 

O'Mara:     We  can't  go  that  way. 

Tom:  (Indicating  the  window  L.)  The  fire  escape, 
quick.  (Tom  crosses  quickly  to  window  L.,  opens  U,  and 
goes  through.) 

O'Mara:  (Follows  Tom,  but  stops  at  vrindow  L.) 
Wait  a  minute!  (Goes  back,  turns  out  tight,  then  goes 
through  window,  closing  it  after  him.)  (Footsteps  begin 
on  steps  offstage  as  O'Mara  pulls  down  window.)  Stage 
is  in  darkness  but  for  Ike  moonlight  that  streams  in  through 
window  L.    Steps  sound  closer.    Key  rattles  and  door  is 
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unlocked.     Door  R.  opens  just  a  bit  at  first,  then  Goldie 
enters,  foUowai  by  the  Eel.) 

Eel:  (Holding  Goldie  back.)  Wait  a  minute,  kid, 
till  I  strike  a  match. 

Goldie:  Oh,  never  mind,  Billy,  I  don't  need  one. 
{Gropes  her  way  C.  and  turns  on  light.  Eel  slays  at 
door  R.  listening  to  hear  if  they  are  followed.)  Home 
again!  Geel  but  that  guy  what  said  "ther  ain't  no 
place  like  home"  must  have  travelled  some. 

Eel:  (Turning  around.)  Yep!  Gee,  but  this  is 
some  swell  dump  you  got  here,  Kid ! 

Goldie:    Ain't  this  classy? 

(The  Eel  hurries  into  bedroom  and  then  into  kitchen  as 
though  looking/or  some  one.  (mldib.  fMows  him,  but  stops 
at  lichen  door.)     What  are  you  looking  for,  the  ice-box? 

Eel:  (Coming  down  toC.R.of  Goldie.)  No,  it  ain't 
that 

Goldie:    What  then,  iookin'  for  a  sle^Ki? 

Eel;    No  telling  what  they're  up  to.     You  don't  think 
tb^ve  given  us  our  Uberty,  without  a  string  to  it,  do 
you?     They're  Indian  givers,  they  are. 
(Starts  for  door  R.) 

Goldie:    Gee,  Billyl     I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

(Goes  into  bedroom  and  lights  electric  light  L.  oj  bedroom 
offC.) 

Eel:  (R.  C.  looking  at  door  R.)  I  kind  of  thought 
I  saw  a  light  through  the  bottom  of  this  door,  when  we 
was  coming  up  the  stairs. 

Goldie:  (Coming  dovm  C.)  Oh,  it  must  have  been 
the  reflection  of  the  moon.  (Takes  og  hat  and  puts 
it  on  dresser  in  bedroom.  Eel  crosses  room  backwards 
to  L.,  holding  hand  in  moonlight  to  make  the  shadow  on 
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bottom  of  door.  GoLDiB  watches  him.  Ekl  that  trniu 
to  window  and  Goldie  hohs  under  bed.) 

Eel:    (Exciledty.)    This  latch  is  spning. 

Goldie:  I  must  have  left  it  open,  when  th^ 
hilced  me  down  to  the  club  house. 

Eel:    Are  you  sure? 

Goldie:    SUREl 

Eel:  {Going  down  L.)  Well,  then,  I  guess  we're 
all  right  for  the  present  at  least. 

Goldie:  {Coming  down  C.  with  travelling  bag  which 
she  has  taken  off  of  bed.)  Yes,  until  Dugan  finds  out 
we've  been  spning,  and  then  he'll  be  after  us  like  a 
cat  after  a  mouse.     {Puts  bag  on  table  up  R.) 

Eel:  We'll  be  on  a  rattler  for  Chi,  before  that. 
How  long  will  it  take  you  to  pack? 

Goldie:    {Going  into  bedroom.)    About  a  half  hour. 

Eel:  That's  good.  If  Dugan  does  go  after  us 
{Chuckles.),  he's  got  to  get  us  first. 

Goldie:  (Coming  dawn  C.  with  kimono  which  she 
has  taken  from  door  C.  in  bedroom,  and  is  folding.) 
Say,  Billy,  I  guess  I'd  better  lock  this  door.  {Starts 
for  door,  but  his  next  line  stops  her.) 

Eel:  He  can't  break  in  here  without  a  search 
warrant,  and  he  can't  get  that  before  Monday.  {Lying 
down  on  couch.) 

Goldie:  Well,  what's  he  going  to  get  it  on  then? 
{Putting  kimono  in  bag  on  table  R.,  picking  up  a  pair 
of  shoes  from  the  floor  near  table,  but  the  Eel's  next  line 
stops  her.) 

Eel  :  {SHU  on  couch.)  You  ought  to  know  Dugan 
well  enough  by  this  time.  He'll  get  something  on  us, 
leave  it  to  him. 
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Goldie:  (Stopping  thoughtfully  in  door  C,  then 
Ikrowing  shoes  on  floor  near  bed  decisively  and  coming 
down  C.)  If  he  does,  I'll  turo  squealer  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life. 

Eel:  {Jumping  ojf  of  couch  quickly.)  Don't  you 
do  it.  I  could  never  look  you  square  in  the  eyes  again 
if  you  did. 

Goldie:  It  ain't  no  worse  to  squeal  than  it  is  to  steal. 

Eel:  Yes,  It  is,  Kid,  God'll  forgive  a  thief,  but  he 
hates  a  squealer. 

Goldie:  Maybe  you're  right,  Billy.  Well,  I  guess 
we'd  better  get  a  move  on.  (Going  into  bedroom  and 
getting  hair  brush  ojf  of  dresser.)  We  can't  get  out 
of  here  any  too  soon  to  suit  me.  (Putting  brush  in  bag 
on  Table  R.,  then  smiling  at  Eel.) 

Eel:  You  betcherl  (Goes  to  mantle  L.  and  leans 
against  it  thoughtfully.) 

Goldie:     (Coming  C.)    What's  on  your  mind  now? 

Eel:  I  was  just  thinkin'  of  that  first  job  I'd  have 
to  do  when  we  get  to  Chi. 

Goldie:     What  do  you  mean? 

Eel:  Gee,  Goldie,  I  hate  to  go  back  to  the  old  life. 
{Sits  on  sofa  L.) 

Goldie:  Old  life?  I  thought  you  said  we  was 
goin'  to  begin  all  over  again,  and  live  like  decent,  re- 
spectable people? 

Eel:  I  know,  but  you've  got  to  have  money  to  be 
respectable. 

Goldie:    Well,  we'll  get  the  money. 

Eel:  That's  what  I  hate  about  it.  Having  to  get 
it  that  way. 

Goldie:    But  Billy,  I  mean  honestly,  work  for  it. 
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Eel:  (Rising  and  comiHg  R.)  Yes,  but  siq>posiiiig 
we  can't  get  work?  And  sufq>osmg  we  can't  hold  it 
after  we  do  get  it? 

Goldie:  If  tbey  go  digging  into  our  past,  it'll  be 
tough  rowing.  But  there  (caressing  Eel.),  don't  let's 
worry  till  we  come  to  the  bridge.  Wait  (mtil  we  get  to 
Chicago.  (Goes  into  bedroom  and  takes  down  coat  wkich 
is  hanging  on  door  C.) 

Eel:  (Lies  on  couch  L.)  Have  you  got  enough  cale 
to  carry  us  over  there? 

Goldie:     (Brushing  off  coat  at  door  C.)     What? 

Eel:  I  say,  have  you  got  enough  money  to  hold  us 
till  we  get  to  Chi? 

Goldie:  (C.  looking  in  surprise.)  Why  no,  Billy, 
I  ain't  got  no  money. 

Eel:  (Surprised,  slowly  rising  from  couch  to  sitting 
position.)    What? 

Goldie:  I  ain't  got  a  cent.  I  thought  you  had  the 
sugar. 

Eel:    Me? 

Goldie:     AIN'T  you  got  no  money  neither? 

Eel:  (Throwing  away  cigarette  and  going  R.)  I 
ain't  got  enough  money  to  buy  the  controlling  interest 
in  a  rotten  egg.  (Goldie  throws  coat  on  couch.)  How 
about  that  necklace? 

Goldie:     Why,  Dugan's  got  it. 

Eel;     Well,  how  about  your  share? 

Goldie:  Well,  he  promised  I  was  going  to  get 
five  hundred  out  of  it,  but  now  that  you're  sprung,  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  whistle  for  it. 

Eel:  Well,  I  see  where  I  have  to  get  to  woi^ 
before  we  get  to  Chicago. 
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Goldie:  (Turning  him  around  quickly.)  What  do 
you  mean? 

Eel:  Well,  we've  got  to  get  to  Chi,  and  as  the  rail- 
roads are  very  particular,  aomebody'U  have  to  pay  our 
fares.  I  won't  be  long.  {Crosses  L.  in  front  of  Goldie 
and  gets  hat  and  coat  off  of  sofa.  Goldie  runs  to  door 
R.,  then  as  Eel  turns :) 

Goldie:  Oh  no,  no,  don't,  please  don't.  We're 
going  to  be  good,  you  said  so  yourself.  We're  going  to 
travel  the  straight  road. 

Eel:  (C.  with  hat  and  coat  in  hand.)  But  that 
road  won't  take  us  to  Chi.  (Pause.)  You  see,  there's 
no  other  way  out  of  it.  (Starts  toward  door  but  Goldie 
stops  him  pleadingly.) 

Goldie:  Oh  no,  you  musn't,  you  shan't.  I  won't 
go  with  you  if  you  do.  I  won't  gol  I  won't  go  I  (Be- 
comes hysterical,  pounds  on  door,  then  begins  to  cry.) 

Eel:  (Putting  arm  around  her.)  There,  there, 
don't  cry.  Lookl  (Be  turns  her  around  and  then  puts 
his  hat  and  coat  in  chair  above  door  R.)  (Goldie  takes 
his  hands  in  relief.  The  Eel  pats  her  cheek.)  You 
see,  I'll  do  as  you  say.  (Crossing  down  C.)  I'll  cut  it 
out. 

Goldie:  (FoUomng  the  Eel  and  putting  her  arms 
around  him.)    I  knew  you  would. 

Eel:    Oh,  you  did?    Well,  what's  the  next  move? 

Goldie;    I  don't  know,  Billy. 

Eel:  There  you  are.  (Crosses  L.)  We're  no 
better  off  than  we  were  before.  By  Monday,  Dugan'U 
have  me  back  in  the  Tombs,  maybe  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  You  know  that  he  ain't  going  to  rest  while 
I'm  loose. 
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Goldie:    Then  why  not  let  me  end  it  all? 

Eel:     Not  by  squealing. 

Goldie:    It  will  be  that  sooner  or  later. 

Eel:  (Coming  R.  shv^y.)  No,  the  best  way  is  to 
let  me  go  out  and  get  some  money.  (Crossing  Goldib 
and  going  toward  hat  and  coal  on  chair  R.) 

Goldie:  (Stopping  him.)  But,  Billy,  you  promised 
me 

Eel:  (Turning  to  Goldie.)  I  don't  mean  to  rob 
anybody  (Scratches  head  in  puztled  way,  then  brightly, 
as  thought  strikes  him),  I  mean  to  borrow  it. 

Goldie:     (Joyfully.)     Borrow  it? 

Eel:  Ves,  I'll  knock  a  guy  down,  strip  him  of  his 
leather,  get  his  name  and  address,  then  when  we 
get  to  Chicago,  I'll  send  it  back  to  him. 

Goldie:  (Shaking  her  head  and  smiling.)  Oh  no, 
it  won't  do. 

Eel:     Why? 

Goldie:  You  might  forget  his  address.  (Going  up 
C.  into  bedroom.)  Now,  you  come  and  help  me  pack 
the  trunk.  (Stopping.)  Oh  Billy,  come  help  me  pull 
this  trunk  in  there,  (Disappearing  to  R.  of  trunk.  Eel 
comes  and  lakes  L.  end  and  they  carry  il  into  living  room 
and  place  it  C.  under  chandelier  to  open  up  stage.  As 
they  carry  it  doiim  stage  she  speaks.)  There  are  a  few 
more  things  to  go  in. 

Eel:     (As  they  set  trunk  down.)    I've  got  it. 

Goldie:    What? 

Eel:     I  know  where  I  can  get  that  money. 

Goldie:    Where? 

Eel  :     Isaacson. 

Goldie:     What  Isaacson? 
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Eel:  Why  the  fence  on  Second  Ave.  I'm  aces  with 
him. 

Goldie:     Yes,  but  what  have  you  got  to  pawn? 

Eel:  I  don't  need  nothing.  I've  thrown  thousands 
of  dollars  his  way  in  business,  he'll  lend  me  a  century 
sure.  I'll  be  back  in  fifteen  minutes.  {Goes  to  chair 
and  gets  coat  and  hat,  then  starts  for  door  R.) 

Goldie:  Waitl  (Crosses  to  mantd  L.  and  gets  keys 
from  up  stage  end,)  Here,  take  my  keys.  {Coming  back 
to  C.  above  trunk  where  Eel  meets  her  putting  on  coat  and 
hat.)    To  make  sure,  we'd  better  work  on  signals. 

Eel:     {Taking  keys.)     How  do  you  mean? 

Goldie:  In  case  anything  happens  while  you're 
gone,  when  you  come  back,  ring  the  bell  downstairs 
three  times.  If  I  don't  answer,  everything's  O.  K., 
come  up;  but  if  I  do  answer,  don't  come  up,  see? 

Eel:  If  you  don't  answer,  everything's  alt  right, 
come  up;  but  if  you  do  answer,  don't  come  up. 

Goldie:    That's  it. 

Eel:  I  got  you.  {Goes  to  door  R.  Opens  it  quickly 
to  see  if  anyone  is  there.  Closes  door,  footsteps  are  heard 
in  hall,  then  going  downstairs,  then  door  slams.) 

Goldie:  {Listens  intently  until  door  slams,  then 
begins  to  pack  trunk.  Opens  trunk  first.  Gets  jacket 
from  couch  where  she  has  thrown  it,  puts  it  in  trunk. 
Goes  up  into  bedroom  and  gets  skirt  which  hangs  out  of 
sight  on  end  of  dresser.  Comes  down  C,  shaking  skirt. 
Long,  low  whistle  stops  her,  then  club  raps.)  Bull's!  I 
{Looks  up  at  light  burning,  turns  it  out  and  closes  the 
trunk  at  the  same  lime.  Stands  stiU  until  she  sees  the 
shadow  of  man's  hand  in  the  moonlight  on  the  wall  R. 
Frightened  exclamation,  then  cowers  on  sofa.     Duoan 
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appears  al  windtno,  looks  in,  then  raises  windoa  and 
enters,  closing  window  after  him.  Takes  gun  out  of 
pocket,  then  goes  up  into  kitchen  and  bedroom.  At  door 
C.  he  sees  Goldie,  points  gun  at  her. 

Ddgan:  Ahl  (Goldie  springs  to  her  feet  with 
frightened  exclamation,  and  Ducan  says:)  don't  squawk 
or  I'll  pop  sure! 

Goldie:  (Nervously.)  Me  squawk?  What  do  you 
think  I  am,  a  school  teacher? 

Dugan:  {Goes  to  door  R.,  opens  it  to  see  if  anyone 
is  there,  closes  it  and  locks  door.  Comes  to  C,  turns 
on  light,  then  puts  gun  in  pocket.  Coming  L.  to  Goldie.) 
I  don't  want  to  frighten  you. 

Goldie:  (L.  nervously.)  I  know,  but  one  look  at 
you  would  scare  some  people  to  death. 

Ddgan:    Am  I  that  homely? 

Goldie:  Homely?  Why  an  undershot  bulldog  is 
a  peacock,  'long  side  of  you. 

Dugan:    Ain't  I  welcome? 

Goldie:  You're  about  as  welcome  as  a  rainy  holi- 
day,    (Sits  on  sofa.) 

Ddgan:  Say,  Goldie,  we've  been  almost  more  than 
friends  in  the  last  two  years. 

Goldie:  You  mean  almost  friends.  (Rising.)  Never 
mote.  Dugan,  you  know  why  I've  been  your  go-be- 
tween in  the  System.  Because  you  promised  to  let 
up  on  the  Eel. 

Dugan:     I'll  never  let  up  on  him.     He's  a  crook. 

Goldie:  Well,  what  are  you?  (Turns  L.  away 
from  Ddgan.) 

Ddgan:  Don't  get  sore,  Goldie.  You  know  I  want 
you  for  myself.    (Puts  his  arms  around  Goldie's  wUst.) 
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Goldie:  Well,  you're  wasting  time.  {Pulls  savagely 
away  from  ktm  and  crosses  R.) 

Ddgan:  {Folhmng  Goldie  R.)  Am  I?  Well, 
I'll  get  you,  or  I'll  send  you  both  up  for  twenty 
years. 

Goldie:  {Savagdy  into  DvGAti'sface.)  Is  that  why 
you  had  me  steal  that  secUace? 

Dugan:  Yes,  if  you  want  to  know  it,  I've  been  try- 
ing for  two  years  to  get  something  on  you,  and  now 
I've  got  you. 

Goldie:    Well,  suppose  I  squeal. 

Ddcan:  It's  my  word  against  yours,  the  word  of 
an  officer  against  a  crook. 

Goldie:  Say,  Dugan,  if  looks  of  contempt  would 
hurt  a  man's  feelings,  I'd  disable  you  with  a  squint. 
(Dugan  goes  L.,  getting  necHace  oat  of  pocket;  Goldie 
is  in  panic  for  fear  Eel  u^  ring  the  bell,  but  she  crosses 
and  sits  on  trunk.) 

Dugan:  Goldie,  this  necklace  will  bring  four  thou- 
sand dollars  from  a  Buffalo  fence,  and  if  you'll  say 
three  words,  "I  love  you,"  the  price  is  yours.  Won't 
you*say  them,  Goldie?    Just  three  words? 

Goldie:  {Thinks  it  over,  then  looks  at  Dugan.) 
Go-to-HeU. 

Dugan:  (Going  L.  puts  back  necklace  and  takes 
out  red  walla,  then  comes  C.  to  GoLDiE.)  Well,  how 
does  this  strike  you?  Here's  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
It's  all  yours  for  the  asking.  Twenty  thousand  dollars. 
{Sits  on  trunk  beside  Goldie.) 

Goldie:  Gee,  but  you're  doing  a  land  office  business. 

Dugan:  I've  got  no  kick  coming.  Why  say,  I 
can  take  care  of  you  in  real  style.    Why  waste  your 
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time  on  the  Eel  ?  I  can  make  more  mooey  in  a  week 
than  he  can  steal  in  a  year. 

Goldie:  That's  because  you're  a  better  thief  than 
he  is.     (Risej  and  goes  R.) 

Dugan:  I  wouldn't  say  that.  (Following  Goldik 
R.)  Come  on,  Goldie  {putting  kis  arms  around  ker, 
with  purse  in  front  of  her  face),  what's  the  answer? 

Goldee:  (Apparently  vKakening.)  Twenty  thou- 
sand doUarsI  Gee,  that's  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  could 
live  right. 

Bugan:  (Greedily,  as  though  he  has  won  her.)  Sure 
you  could.  I'd  set  you  up  like  a  Queen,  and  between 
us  we  could  mDk  the  Tenderloin  dry. 

Goldie:     But  the  Eel? 

Dugan:  (Crossing  L.  and  putting  wallet  away.) 
I'll  attend  to  him!  (Then  to  Goldie  who  has  come  L.) 
Listen  to  this!  Ten  minutes  after  you  two  were  turned 
loose,  an  old  man  was  beaten  and  robbed,  not  two 
blocks  from  here.  He  never  came  to!  (Goioiz 
backs  R.  in  horror.  Dugan  follows.)  He  died  on  his 
way  to  Bellevue.  Do  you  know  who  the  murderer  is? 
I'm  here  to  arrest  him  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

Goldie:     (In  mad  rage.)     You  lie,   DuganI     Billy 

said  you'd  frame  him,  but  you  won't  this  time 

{Goldie  flies  at  Dugan  as  though  to  scratch  kis  eyes 
out,  but  he  struggles  with  her  and  throws  her  to  the  floor  L.) 
No,  Dugan,  not  murder,  that  would  mean  the  chair! 
(Goldie  on  knees  pleading  la  Dugan.  Bell  rings  three 
times,  they  both  start.  Dugan  puzzled  and  surprised, 
and  Goldie  terror-stricken,  wondering  what  to  do.  Then 
the  thought  of  the  bell  on  the  wall  comes.  Looking  at 
Dugan  with  a  forced  smile  and  still  on  the  floor.)     Oh, 
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I  wonder  wlio  that  can  be?  {By  the  latl  two  words  she 
is  on  her  fe^  and  makes  a  dash  for  the  bdl  up  L.,  bitt 
DnCAN  reaches  it  first.) 

Dugan:  No,  you  don't.  I'm  wise.  "If  I  answer, 
don't  come  up."  (Goldie,  in  disgusted  rage,  goes 
down  to  head  of  couch,  followed  by  DuGAN.)  Old  stuff, 
Goldie.  Let  him  come,  I  want  him.  (Door  slams  off 
stage.  Goldie  starts  and  Dogan  goes  to  door  R.  and 
unlocks  it.  They  both  stand  rigid.  Ddgan  vrith  gun 
in  hand,  while  footsteps  come  nearer.  As  door  opens 
and  Eel  enters.) 

Goldie:  Look  out,  Billyl  (Ddgan  grabs  Eel's 
hand  and  throws  him  in  the  room  and  locks  the  door. 
While  he  is  doing  this  Eel  runs  across  room  over  trunk 
and  disappears  behind  sofa.  When  Dugak  tunu,  he 
can't  locate  Eel  and  poirUs  gun  up  into  bedroom.) 

Ddgan:  Hands  up,  Billyl  Hands  up!  {He  then 
locates  Eel  behind  sofa.)  I  won't  tell  you  again! 
Hands  up!  {The  Eel  holds  hands  up  and  appears 
behind  sofa.)  (Goldie  is  up  C.  behind  trunk.)  Goldie, 
frisk  him  clean.  (Goldie  protests.)  Come  on!  Come 
on!  (Ddgan  points  gun  at  Eel,  and  Goldie  runs  to 
him  and  goes  through  his  pockets.  She  finds  tobacco  bag 
which  she  hands  to  Ddgan.  Se  doesn't  take  it,  and  she 
drops  it  on  floor.)  Get  to  his  gun  pocket.  Get  to  his 
gun  pocket.  (Goldie  hesitates,  then  goes  to  Eel's  hip 
pocket,  where  she  finds  a  roll  of  money.  She  tries  to  put 
it  back  but  Ddgan  sees  it.)  Come  on,  hand  it  over. 
(Goldie  appeals  to  the  Eel  who  pantomimes  to  do  so,  and 
she  hands  it  to  Ddgan.)  This  is  the  money  he  took 
from  the  man  he  killed.  {Putting  money  into  red  wallet 
and  returning  wallet  to  pocket.) 
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honest  policemen.  But  that  cancer  must  be  cut  out, 
and  the  operation  begins  now.  Take  him  away. 
(Policemen  hand-cuff  Dugan,  who  struggles,  then  rt- 
signedly  walks  off,  preceded  and  followed  by  police.  The 
Inspector  follows  them,  but  stops  and  turns  at  door  R.) 
Well,  Billyl  (Eel  and  Goldie  come  C.  and  stand  in 
front  of  trunk.) 

Eel:    Well,  Inspector? 

Inspector:  If  you're  going  to  live  square,  stick  to  it. 
(Eel  takes  Goldie's  hand.)  I  never  want  to  see  you 
at  headquarters  again.  (Eel  drops  his  head  and  Goldie 
puts  her  arm  around  him.)  I  won't  even  need  you 
as  a  witness.  The  dictagraph  has  recorded  all.  (Eel 
and  Goldie  pleased.)  Good-nightl  (Inspector  exUs, 
closing  door  after  him.) 

Eel  and  Goldie:  Good-night,  Inspector!  {They 
both  Uslen  until  his  footsteps  die  off,  and  door  slams. 
Then  Eel  runs  to  door  to  listen,  and  Goldie  sits  dejectedly 
on  trunk.) 

Goldie:  Well,  we're  broke  again.  (Tearfully.) 
We  can't  go  West  now,  so  there's  no  use  packing. 
(The  Eel  goes  stealthily  to  window  L.,  looks  out,  pulls 
dictagraph  from  wall,  Ihtn  comes  down  R.  of  Goldie 
who  is  sitting  on  trunk  and  has  watched  him.  Se  taps 
her  on  the  shoulder,  taking  Dugan's  red  wallet  out  of 
pocket.) 

Eel:  Go  right  ahead  and  packl  (Goldie  looks 
astounded,  and  begins  to  laugh.) 

CURTAIN 

First  picture.     (Both  siUing  on  trunk  counting  money.) 
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A  PERSIAN  GARDEN 

CHAXACTEKS 

(Order  in  which  they  appear.) 
Rose  Dudley  Stanford 

Letty  Phil 

Betty  Dowleh 

Sheik  Abu  Mirzah  Nehhid  Duckin 

Mks.  Schuyler  Hamilton  Schuyler 

Paul  Moroak 


Tki  Rose  Gardens  of  the  American  Legation  in  Persia  — 
the  entrance  to  the  building  on  left.  Large  Persian 
jardinieres  on  right  with  a  large  Persian  Rose  Tree. 

OPENING    NUMBER 

Rose:  "The  Girl  in  the  Persian  Rug."  After  number 
ojf  stage  is  heard  in  old  man's  voice:  "lUo  ou  Rose 
aboukar." 

Girls:  {Running  up.)  Oh  —  here  comes  the  old 
Sheik  now.  (Enter  the  old  Sheik  Abu  Mirzah  preceded 
by  Persian  servant.) 

Abu:  Ah  —  ma  Rosa  Persh  —  ma  waf  to  be  —  to- 
morrow we  marry,  eh?  (The  Sheik  carries  ear 
trumpet.) 

Rose:  (Running  from  him  in  alarm.)  Oh,  don't 
touch  me  —  don't  —  don't!     (They  are  both  yelling  at 
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each  other  as  Mrs.  Schuylex  enters  first  arch  and  sees 
Rose's  actions  —  she  is  flashy  —  an  ex-chorus  girl  — 
married  to  the  retiring  consul.) 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Say,  tie  a  can  to  that  duet. 
What's  the  matter? 

Rose:  (Crossing  to  her.)  Oh,  Mrs.  Schuyler,  I 
won't  marry  him  — I  hate  him! 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Oh,  the  poor  old  prune.  {Crossing 
to  Abu,  garrulously.)  How  are  you,  Sheik?  Our  little 
ward.  Rose,  is  so  young  and  foolish!  But  I  was  just 
that  innocent  when  I  was  in  the  chorus  When  I 
came  out  of  it,  believe  me,  I  was  a  different  woman. 
(Enter  Persian  servant.) 

Servant:  The  new  consul  wants  to  know  when  we 
are  going  to  move  out  — 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Not  till  after  Rose's  wedding 
to-morrow.  (Rose  utters  exclamation  of  rage,  slaps  the 
Sheik's  face  and  exits.)  I  was  just  that  emotional 
until  I'd  been  married  a  few  times — Come,  Sbetk  —  my 
husband  won't  return  from  Tabris  till  this  evening  — 
join  me  in  a  cocktail.     (She  illustrates  drink  in  panto- 

Abu:  {Understanding  pantomime.)  YesI  Yes! 
(Letty  and  Betty  go  up  to  table  and  chair  C.) 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Mousta,  two  cocktails  on  my 
back  porch.  Come,  Sheik  —  Sheikl  (Business  vrith 
girls.)  This  way  to  the  dog  bouse.  (Takes  hold  of 
chain  on  his  ear  Irumphet  and  passes  him  in.  Girls 
have  gone  of.)  Oh  —  and,  Mousta — don't  put  any 
cherries  in  —  they  take  up  too  much  room  in  the  glass. 
(She  exits  one  way  —  Waiter,  another.) 

(MUSIC.    Entrance  of  men.) 
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Paul:  (Entering  with  Dudley.)  Well,  there  are 
some  beautiful  girls  in  our  new  Persian  home  —  has 
Phil  brought  our  things  from  the  boat?  Phil]  Phill 
(Phil  enters  with  all  the  luggage.) 

Phil:     {Meekly.)     Here  I  am,  sir.— 

PAin.:  (As  if  brushing  mosquitoes  away.)  Oh  gee! 
these  Persian  mosquitoesi  (Finally  kills  one  on  his 
awn  face.) 

Phil:  (Bungrily.)  When  are  we  going  to  have 
lunch,  sir? 

Paul:  Well,  there  are  several  little  things  I  want 
you  to  do  first.  {Whacking  him  on  one  side  of  face.) 
Another  mosquito. 

Phil:     (Gratefully.)     Oh,  thank  you,  sir. 

Dudley:  Paul,  you  look  as  if  you  were  mashed  on 
that  Madison  girl  —  (Sees  mosquito  on  Phil's  face.) 
Another  mosquito.     (Whacks  htm  on  other  side  of  face.) 

Pbil:  Oh,  thank  you,  sir  —  I  have  never  seen  such 
extreme  kindness.  (Both  whack  him  this  time  —  one 
on  each  side  of  face.) 

Paxil:    Ho!    Ho!    Two  of  them  this  time. 

Phil:     Probably  twins. 

Dudley:  I'll  go  in  and  see  when  the  retiring  consul 
will  move  out. 

Paul:  All  right,  and  I'll  get  a  bite  of  luncheon 
awhile.     (Dudley  exits.) 

Phil:  (Sungrily.)  Ob  —  are  you  going  to  have 
your  luncheon  alone?  (Paul  sees  mosquito  on  Phil  — 
is  about  to  kill  it  —  Tbil  falls  back.)  Ah  —  let  it  live  — 
let  it  live. 

Paul:  Now  —  you  run  in  the  house  and  take  our 
things  out  of  the  grips. 
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Phil:  Is  there  any  other  little  thing  I  can  do  for 
you? 

Paul:    Not  till  after  I've  bad  my  lunch. 

Fhil:  Thank  you,  sir  I  (Phil  haks  a  starved  look 
at  kim  —  exits  into  house  —  stutiMing  over  bundles.) 
(Rose  is  heard  singing  o^-stagt  chorus  of  "My  Little 
Persian  Rose" — enters  humming.) 

Paul:  {As  he  hears  her  singing.)  It's  Miss  Mad- 
ison —  I  know  her  sweet  voice! 

Rose:     {As  she  enters  and  sees  PAOL,  she  stops  singing, 

embarrassed.)    Oh,    I    didn't    know   you    were    here. 

{The  music  continues  faintly  in  orchestra.) 

Paul:  I'm  not  —  I'm  in  heaven  when  I  hear  you 
sing. 

Rose:  Oh,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  my  singing  kills 
you. 

Paul:  No  —  for  then,  I'm  afraid  I  wouldn't  be  in 
heaven.     What  was  that  song? 

Rose:     An  old  Persian  poet  taught  me  the  words. 

Paul:  {Ardently.)  Oh,  how  I  love — those  words. 
Are  you  going  back  to  America  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schuyler? 

Rose:    {Sadly.)    No,  I  must  stay  here  in  Persia. 

Paul:     {Forgetting  himself.)     Hooray! 

Rose:    Ah  —  but  you  don't  know. 

Paul:     Know  what? 

Rose:  Don't  ask  me  now  —  good  day,  sir,  {She 
courtesies  and  runs  off.) 

{Music  in  orchestra  stops.) 

Paul:    I  wonder  what  she  meant  by  that? 

Phil:  {Rushing  on.)  I've  taken  out  your  things. 
Now,  may  I  eat?    {Persian  servant  enters  in  haste.) 


Servant:  Oh  please,  sir,  the  Sheik  has  drunk  three 
cocktails,  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  says  he  is  disgusting. 
Quick,  get  someone  to  take  him  home. 

Paot,:  PhU  —  do  you  hear?  The  Sheik's  disgust- 
ing —  take  him  home.    {Servants  exit.) 

Phil:  {As  he  exits.)  Is  there  any  little  thing  I 
can  do  for  you? 

Paoi:  Not  just  now.  (Phil  exits.)  The  melody 
of  that  song  haunts  me.  (Be  starts  to  hum  it.)  (Phil 
enters  with  Sheik  on  his  shoulders  —  struggles  to  get  him 
of.  Finally  exits  with  him.  i4sAeex»to,  Mrs.  Schttyleb 
enters  first  arch.) 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  I  hope  he  gets  the  old  fool  home, 
all  right.  {Sees  Paul.)  Oho  —  it  looks  good  to  mother. 
{Business  of  humming  same  song.) 

Paul:  {Turning  and  seeing  her,  with  great  surprise.) 
Agnes! 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  {Startled.)  Mercy,  where  was  I 
Agnes? 

Paul:  {Crosses  to  Mrs.  Schuyler.)  Have  you 
forgotten  —  the  summer  I  met  you  in  Niagara 
Falls? 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Niagara  Falls?  I  must  have  been 
on  one  of  my  honeymoons  —  oh,  yes — of  course  —  Mr. 
Morgan.  {They  shake  hands.)  You  see,  I've  met  so 
many  mushy  men.  (He  sighs.)  What  makes  you  look 
so  unhappy? 

pAUx:    I'm  in  love  with  a  girl. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:    Only  one?    Why  so  economical? 

Paul:  Ah  —  I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  what  real 
love  is. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:    Oh,  yes  I  dol    Real  love  is  the 
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kind  that  lasts  after  you've  heard  a  man  sleeping  ri^t 
out  loud.    Who's  the  girl? 

Padl:    Miss  Madison. 

Mks.  Sc&uxlek:  {Surprised.)  Our  Rose?  Kot  on 
your  life.  To-morrow,  before  we  return  to  America, 
she's  to  marry  the  Abu  Mirzah,  and  nothing  can  pre- 
vent it. 

Paul:  (In  horror.)  She's  being  sacrificed  to  that 
old  mummy  —  I'll  kill  him. 

Mks.  Schuyles:  The  doctors  say  he  is  so  strong, 
nothing  can  kill  him,  except  his  fondness  for  Persian 
plums,  and  there  is  a  mandate  out  inflicting  death 
upon  any  man  who  sends  him  any.     (Rose  enters.) 

Paul:  {Crossing  to  her.)  Oh,  Miss  Madison,  I've 
just  heard 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Rose  —  go  to  the  grape  arbor  at 
once  —  I'll  join  you  there  presently,     (DtJDLEY  enters.) 

Dudley:    Say,  Paul  —  I {Sees  Mes.  Schdylek 

—  with  surprise.)    Lena 

Mrs,  Schuyler:  Du,  "Allm&chtiger  Strohsach"  — 
where  was  I  Lena? 

Dudley:  Have  you  forgotten,  in  Germany,  Unter 
den  Linden? 

Mrs,  Schuyler:  Germany?  Oh,  the  man  who 
made  love  to  me  over  a  plate  of  frankfurters?  Well  — 
well  —  wie  geht'sl  Tell  me,  do  you  think  I've  grown 
stouter  since  the  days  when  I  was  Lena?  (Paul 
laughs.) 

Dudley:     Not  a  bit.     (Paul  and  Rose  laugh.) 

Mrs,  Schuylek:  {Seeing  Rose  and  Paul  in  earnest 
conversation,)  Excuse  me,  {She  crosses  and  grabs 
Rose,)     Rose,  there's  some  grape  juice  waiting  for  us 
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in  the  grape  arbor.  (She  sends  Rose  off.)  (Boys  step 
toward  Mrs.  Schuyler.)  Boys  —  later  —  when  Rose 
has  gone,  you  may  come  and  crush  a  grape  with  me 
in  the  arbor,     (She  exits.) 

Paul:  Aber  nit!  Dud,  she's  determined  to  keep 
us  apart  —  you  must  help  me  —  go  and  grab  her,  and 
run  her  off  into  the  house. 

Dudley:  Lena  —  not  much  —  she  once  flung  a 
glass  at  my  head. 

Paul:  WeU,  then,  where'a  Phil?  (CaUs.)  Phii  — 
Phil!     (Dudley  ctiUs  also.    Phil  rushes  oh.) 

Phil:    Am  I  going  to  eat? 

Paul:  Quick,  go  and  grab  Mrs.  Schuyler  in  the 
grape  arbor. 

Phil:     Grab  her  in  the  grape  arbor? 

Paul:  (Pushing  them  off.)  And  run  her  into  the 
house.  Quick.  (He  pushes  Phil  off  one  way.)  And 
you  run  into  the  house  and  hold  her  there.  (Rushes 
Dudley  inlo  house.)  I'll  run  to  the  grape  arbor  to 
join  Rose  when  she's  alone.  (Be  exits.)  (Phil  enters, 
pushing  Mrs.  Schuyler  timard  the  house.  They  enter 
from  grape  arbor.) 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  (Beating  him  with  parasol.)  The 
ideal  What's  the  meaning  of  this?  You  little  runt! 
(Pushing  him  off.)  (Ad  lib  falh.)  Who  are  you,  any- 
how? 

Phil:     (Turning  and  seHng  her.)     Maggie! 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  (As  before.)  For  the  love  of  the 
Chambermaids'  Union,  where  was  I  Maggie? 

Phil:  Don't  you  remember  when  I  was  a  "meny 
merry"  with  you  in  the  "Blonde  Broilers'  Burlesque" 
troupe? 


Mks.  Schuyles:    Were  you  one  of  the 

Broilers? 

Phil;  Sure,  I  was  the  fellow  that  came  out  in  the 
last  act  disguised  as  a  bench. 

Mbs.  Schvyijck:  (Finally  retitewtberii^  kim.)  OHx, 
jrou  dear  old  Benchle!  {Tkey  embrace.)  And  I  used 
to  come  in  and  sit  all  over  you. 

Pbil:    That's  how  I  came  to  fall  in  love  with  you. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  A  man  always  thinks  nton  of  & 
woman  when  she  sits  on  him. 

Phil:  Do  she? 

Mbs.  Schitylek:     She  do. 

Phil:     Come  and  sit  on  me  now. 

Mks.  ScHtmxK:   (Coyly.)   Oh,  you  fasdnating  deviL 

Phil:  .\h,  go  on — ah,  sit  on  me.  (Buiimets  cf 
sitting  —  nearly  flopping  — finally  getting  on  kit  knee.) 

Mks.  Schuyler:  You're  not  the  bench  you  used 
to  be! 

Phil;     You're  not  the  sitter  you  used  to  be. 

Mrs.  Schuyixk:  Remember  the  night  you  let  me 
flop? 

Phil;  I  couldn't  get  into  my  part  at  all  that  night, 
I  kept  sa>'iiig  to  myself:  Phillip,  be  a  bench,  be  a 
bench;  but  when  I  felt  you  near  me,  all  the  benchiness 
left  me.  When  you  sat  on  me,  I  put  my  arms  about 
you,  like  this.     (Does  so.) 

Mrs.  Schu^-lek:  .Vh  —  how  it  all  comes  back  to 
me  nowl  ^lien  you  would  put  your  arms  about  me,  I 
would  close  my  eyes  and  make  bdieve  it  was  Otis 
Skinner.     (Business.) 

Phil;  .\nd  then  before  all  the  crowd,  I  kissed  you 
so.     (He  illustraUs  as  Pacl  enters  icitk  Rose  fr»m  arbor.) 
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Paol:  {Seeing  Pnn.  and  Mes.  Schuyler.)  Well  — 
{Tkey  break  apart.)     I'm  surprised! 

Mes.  ScHinnxE:  {Works  Pan  around  to  hide  kim 
first,  iken  turns  him  around  to  Paul.)  You  wouldn't  be 
if  you  were  as  used  to  it  as  I  am. 

Paul:  (Aside  to  Phil.)  What  did  I  teU  you  to  do? 
(Phil  seaes  Mks.  Schuylek  and  runs  her  into  house  — 
tki  saying:  "What's  the  idea,"  etc.,  till  of.)  (Suuset 
fatts  upon  scene.) 

SoHG  —  Paul  and  Rose  —  "  My  Little  Persian 
Rose."    (Rose  exits  at  end  of  song.) 

PAtn,:  {Left  alone.)  I  won't  let  her  marry  him.  {A 
girt  passes,  crying  out  "Persian  Plums — who  wiil  buyf") 

Paul:  Persian  Plums  —  Mrs.  Schuyler  said  the  old 
Sheik  had  such  a  passion  for  them,  they  might  prove 
his  death.  Here!  Girl  —  let  toe  have  a  basket. 
{Bands  her  a  roll  of  money.)  There!  {As  he  comes 
down  with  plums,  the  girl  exits.)  But  she  said  whoever 
was  caught  sending  him  any  would  suffer  the  penalty 
of  death.  {Gets  idea  and  calls  of  .)  Phil— Phil!  (ifoM- 
Hght  effect.  As  Phil  enters,  anxioudy,  Paul  extends 
the  basket  of  plums  to  him.) 

Phil:  {Taking  plums,  greedily.)  Oh  thanks,  I  was 
starving — 

Paul:  {Stopping  him  as  he  is  about  to  eat.)  Here  — 
here  —  they're  not  for  you.  Quick  —  take  them  to 
the  palace  of  the  old  Sheik  Abu  Mirzah. 

Phil;     But  I  left  him  asleep  in  his  bed,  ^. 

Paul:  Well,  place  them  where  hell  see  them  when 
he  wakes,  and  {ominously)  don't  let  any  one  catch  you 
with  them,  for  the  country  is  full  of  revolutionists  and 
it  might  mean  death. 


Phil:  (Trembling.)  My  deathi  Is  there  any  other 
little  thing  I  can  do  for  you? 

Paul:  No.  {Several  pistol  shots  are  heard.  Phil 
drops  plums  and  starts  to  run  into  house.  Paul  catches 
him  by  the  hair  —  business.)  You  coward!  I'm  sur- 
prised! Go  to  the  Palace  of  the  Abu  Mirzah.  {Ht 
places  basket  in  Phil's  hands.)     Go! 

{As  Phil  backs  off  with  plums,  he  bumps  into  a  fierce 
looking  Persian  who  enters.  Phil  starts  and  has  comedy 
exit.  The  Persian  is  the  Emir  Skahrud,  who  has  dis- 
guised himself  as  Dowlgh  the  chef.  Dowleh  grinds 
his  teeth  at  Paul,  who  runs  of.) 

(Dowleh  sneaks  over  to  house  mysteriously  —  sees 
someone  coming,  and  then  runs  and  hides  behind  rose- 
bush.) 

(Now,  moonlight  floods  scene.  Mks.  Schtjylek  enters 
in  evening  gown  with  Letty  and  Betty.  Waiter  enters 
and  sets  two  tables.) 

Mrs.  Schdyleh:    Turn  up  the  lights! 

Letty:    Our  last  night  in  Persia. 

Mrs.  .Schuyler:  I've  ordered  my  "pafloulu"  out 
here.  (Mrs.  Schuyler  crosses  to  rosebush  and,  Dowleh 
jumps  out  at  her.)    Mercy  —  how  you  scared  mel 

Dowleh:    Fatima! 

Mrs.  Schuyler:    Now,  I'm  a  dgarettel 

Dowleh:  You  are  cruel  to  me  —  the  noble  Prince 
of  Persia,  who  just  to  be  near  you,  disguised  himself 
as  a  cook. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Prince,  I  eat  your  cooking  — 
that's  kind  enough. 

Dowleh:  (Business.)  Yes,  I  love  you  so  that  one 
day  I  hear  a  lady  say  you  paint  your  face  —  I  put  a 
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secret  poisoD  in  her  food  —  she  took  one  taste  —  in 
ten  seconds,  she  die. 

Mrs.  Scsitylek:  It  serves  her  right  for  telling  the 
truth. 

Dowleh:     Cornel    Fly  with  mel 

Mks.  Schityixr:  Oh  Prince,  I've  flown  ao  much  in 
my  days,  there  isn't  another  flap  left  in  me.  {Thrims 
him  off.)    Go  —  serve  my  "pafioukal" 

Dowleh:  You  throw  me  down  —  very  well  —  I  will 
be  revenged.  {Grinds  his  teeth  in  her  ear.)  Mmmm  — 
hal 

Mbs.  Schuyler:  (With  start,  holding  ear.)  He  bit 
me.  (The  girls  come  down  as  Dowleh  goes  o£  humping 
into  Dudley,  who  enters  in  dress  clothes — he  swears  at 
Dudley,  in  Persian  and  exits.) 

Dudley:  (ro  Mrs.  Schuyler.)  Oh  Lena  —  if  it's 
you  that  has  made  him  mad,  I'd  advise  you  not  to 
taste  any  of  his  food  again. 

Mrs.  ScHoyLER:    Why? 

Dudley:  I  just  heard  he's  under  suspidoo  of  having 
put  poison  in  a  lady's  food,  which  killed  her  in  ten 
seconds. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Ten  seconds  1  Then  it  was  true. 
(Waiter  enters  with  "pafiouka.")  Oh  my  beautiful 
paflouka  —  and  it  smells  so  good. 

Dudley:  But  Lena  —  you  daren't  touch  it  unless 
you  get  someone  to  try  it  first. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:    Will  you? 

Dudley:  Excuse  me.  (She  turns  to  the  three  —  they 
all  decline.) 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Oh,  if  heaven  would  only  send 
some  unsuspecting  imbecile  to  taste  my  paflouka  for 


me  —  (Phil  backs  on  from  grape  arbor  —  looking  to  set 
if  he's  being  followed.)  Heaveo  has  sent  it  hither. 
{She  steps  Phil's  way.  As  he  bumps  into  ker,  he  starts.) 
HeUoI 

Phil:     {After  start.)     Hello. 

Mxs.  Schdyler:    Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Phil:    Oh,  I'm  faint  —  for  food. 

Mrs.  Schdyles:  (Aside  to  others.)  Ob,  it's  a 
shame  to  do  it.  (To  Phil.)  How  would  you  like  to 
"paflouka"  with  me? 

Phil:  (After  business.)  No  —  before  I  do  anything 
else,  I  must  eat. 

Mrs.  ScHtJYLER:    To  "paflouka"  is  to  eat. 

Phil:     Well  —  hurry  —  let's  do  it. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  (To  waiter.)  Now,  Mousta  — 
place  my  "raltoush"  before  him. 

Phil:  (As  waiter  places  soup  and  roll  before  him.) 
Oh,  it  looks  like  soup. 

Mss.  Schuyler:  (Crossing  to  him.)  I  always  start 
with  something  hot. 

Phil:  (Takes  spoonful.)  It  is  soupl  (As  he  goes 
for  second  spoonful,  they  hold  his  hand.) 

Mis.  Schuyler:     (Counting.)    One  —  two  —  three 

—  four  —  five  —  six  —  seven  —  eight  —  nine  —  ten 

—  (Looking  at  him.)     How  do  you  feel? 

Phil:  (Comptel4y  puzzled.)  WeU,  I  can't  say  1 
feel  just  full  yet. 

Dudley:     Go  on,  take  a  bite  of  roll. 

Phil:  Thank  you!  (Se  takes  one  bite  —  as  he  goes 
for  second  bite,  Dudley  holds  his  hand  —  as  they  all 
count  ten.  Looking  from  one  to  another.)  Say,  what  is 
this  —  a  prize  fight? 
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Mks.  ScHinoER:  {Looking  at  him  closely.)  (Dudley 
takes  roll  from  Phil.)  It's  all  right  —  he  still  lives  —  I 
feel  better  now. 

Phil:  I'm  glad  of  that.  (He  starts  to  take  another 
spoonful  of  soup.) 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Mousta,  bring  my  rakoush.  (Just 
as  Phil  gets  spoon  to  mouth,  Mousta  g^abs  it  out  of  his 
hand  and  crosses  with  soup  and  roll  to  Mss,  Schuyler, 
saying  to  Phil  in  Persian:  "Rekkra  miita  suss.") 

Phil:  Say,  isn't  there  some  mistake?  I  understood 
that  was  my  rakoush. 

Mrs.  Schityler:  No,  dear  boy  —  it's  ours.  {She 
starts  to  eat.) 

Phil:    I  guess  that's  what  they  call  to  paflouka. 

Mrs.  Schuyles:    Oh,  it  tastes  good. 

Phil:     It  sounds  good. 

Mrs.  Schuylek:  Now,  Mousta,  my  bird  and  salad. 
(He  exits.) 

Phil:  I  hope  the  bird's  an  ostrich.  {He  hears  Mrs. 
ScHOYLEK  drink  soup.)  {Enter  Mousta  —  crosses  with 
bird  to  Mrs.  Schuylek.) 

Mrs.  Schuyler:     No  —  place  it  before  him, 

Phil:     Yes  —  put  it  down — put  it  down. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  No  one  can  cook  a  bird  like 
Princey. 

Phil:  A  bird?  It  looks  like  an  insecti  {Be  sees 
them  approaching  him  as  before  and  grabbing  the  bird 
in  his  hand  starts  to  make  oS  with  U  —  they  seite  him 
and  throw  him  into  chair.) 

Phil:  {As  Dudley  snatches  bird  from  him.)  Say, 
what  kind  of  a  game  is  this  anyhow? 

Mrs.  Schuyler:    I'll  explain.    The  chef  is  enraged 
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Dodley:    Ob,  Lena,  could  I  see  you  alone? 

Mrs.  Schuyles:  If  any  more  turn  up,  I'll  scieam. 
(Lettx  afid  Betty  run  on,  carrying  a  note.) 

Letty:    An  important  letter. 

Mks.  Schuyler:     (Opening  it.)    From  my  husband. 

Betty:    I'm  afraid  it's  bad  news. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Bad  newsl  P'raps  he's  coming 
home  earlier  than  I  expected.  (Reads:)  "DearBeckyI" 

All  the  Men:    Beclcyl 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Yes,  we  met  at  Arvernel  "I 
have  heard  of  your  carrying  on  with  four  old  sweet- 
hearts.  Had  it  been  one,  I  would  have  killed  him 
quietly  and  let  the  matter  drop,  but  four  are  too  many. 
I  shall  kill  them  all  and  divorce  you.  Expect  me  at 
ten, — Hamilton."  Oh,  gentlemen,  this  is  awful  — 
Hamilton  is  unlike  most  men  —  he  means  what  he 
says  — 

Paul:  (Follovfing.)  But  surely  you  can  find  a 
few  more  to  help  us  defend  ourselves. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Ah,  you  don't  know  Hamilton. 
When  he's  angry,  an  army  couldn't  withstand  him. 

Dowleh:     If  your  husband  kills,  I  will  kill  him. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Ah,  that  doesn't  worry  me  —  but 
he  may  cut  my  allowance. 

Dudley:  (FoUou/ing.)  We  must  save  you  from 
such  a  fate. 

Mrs.  Schuyler:  Save  me?  You  could!  If  there 
was  one  among  you  brave  enough  to  say:  "I  am  the 
only  guy  here  ever  loved  your  wife.  Kill  me,  but 
don't  cut  her  allowance." 

Men:  (Going  up  stage.)  Excuse  me  I  (Waiter  enters 
with  straws  in  glass,  from  arbor.) 
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Mrs.  Schuylek:  Ah  —  straws  —  the  very  thing — 
geDtlemen.  (Takes  them  out  of  glasses.)  Come  — 
choose  —  whoever  has  the  shortest  straw  is  to  show  his 
courage  and  die  for  me  —  who  is  it?  Who  is  it?  (Phil 
enters  —  they  see  him  —  drop  straws  —  and  seise  him.) 

Paul:    Phil! 

Mem:  Ahl  Welcome  to  our  city.  Welcome!  Wei- 
comet 

Phil:    Is  there  any  little  thing  I  can  do  for  you? 

Mss.  ScHtnoxB:  Yes.  My  husband  will  be  here 
at  any  moment  to  kill  these  gentlemen  and  divorce  me. 
You  can  save  us  all  by  saying  you  are  the  only  old 
sweetheart  of  mine  here. 

Phil:    Excuse  mel 

Mxs.  Scruvler:  Oh,  Benchie!  Think  of  your 
bench  days  when  I  used  to  sit  on  you  — 

Phil:     If  you'd  only  sit  on  me  now,  I'd  feel  safer  — 

Padl:  Now  don't  be  a  fool.  When  he  comes,  say: 
"  I  am  the  only  man  here  ever  had  an  affair  with  your 
wife.    What  have  you  to  say  about  it?" 

All:    {Togetker.)    Repeat  that  now. 

Pmt:  (/»  terror.)  I  am  the  only  man  here  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  your  wife  —  just  like  that. 
(An  automobile  horn  heard.) 

Girls:  Oh,  here  he  is — (They  run  off.  Business  of 
men  holding  Phil  and  finally  rushing  off  as  an  enormous 
figure  in  Persian  "get-up"  enters.) 

Mrs.  Schuyier:  (Picking  up  Phil.)  Benchie,  it's 
sweet  and  accommodating  of  you  to  die  for  these  three 
gentlemen  —  a  favor  I  shan't  forget.  (From  behind  the 
Persian  giant  steps  a  midget  in  swell  cUisen  clothes)  — 
"  It's  HamUton  —  (Mrs.  Schuyler  picks  him  up  and  kisses 
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A*«.)  Oh,  Hamilton  —  I'm  so  glad  you've  come. 
{Crossing  to  Persian.)  And  Nehmid  Duckin  —  it  is  an 
honor  to  have  the  prime  minister  with  us.  I'U  go  for  a 
stroll  with  you  and  come  back  when  {Turning  to  hus- 
band) you're  through  with  this  gentleman. 

Nehihd:    {In  deep  voice.)    Is  he  the  one? 

Mes.  Schdylek:  Yes  —  you're  looking  great. 
{Takes  his  arm.) 

Nehiod:  So  are  you!  {In  deep  tones  to  Phil.) 
And  now  sir,  you  explain.  {Exits  with  Mrs.  Schuyler.) 
(Phil  stands  in  terror,  thinking  a  powerful  foe  stands 
behind  him.  In  reality,  Uis  the  midget  husband.  Phil 
tries  to  U^k.    At  first  he  cannot.) 

Phil:  {After  comedy  bix.)  I  have  a  wife  with  an 
affair  —  I  mean  an  affair  with  your  wife  —  what  have 
you  to  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Schuyleh:  (/»  piping  voice.)  I'm  very  angry. 
(Phil  starts  —  looks  up  to  see  where  voice  comes  from  — 
doesn't  see  anyone  —  walks  and  bumps  into  Haiolton  — 
raits  up  his  sleeves.) 

Phil:  {Bravely.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  it? 
{Slaps  his  hand  over  his  mouth.)  Don't  say  a  word  — 
I've  been  waiting  for  something  like  you  to  show  up. 
{Be  backs  Hamilton  o^  —  his  hand  on  kis  face.) 

FINALE:  {During  this,  Rose  enters  in  bridal  costume 
to  be  wed  to  Sheik.  Servant  enters  announcing  his  death 
from  eating  Persian  Plums. 

SONG:     "Who  Sent  These  Persian  Plums?" 

Then,  final  meeting  and  happiness  of  lovers  and  comedy 
characters  and  picture  as  "My  Little  Persian  Rose"  is 
repeated  for 
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SPECIAL  WARNTNG 
Tiit  aa  ii  fully  prolecled  by  cepyritlU  intiie  Umled  Stales  and 

alijereitn  cnntria,  at  ii  att  of  Ur.  UaduonS  mirk.  lu  jmilic 
performance,  etiker  M  akole  or  in  part,  Jor  amateur  er  Jar  prt- 
Jtatienal  furpBtei,  it  ilricOy  prahibiled  and  any  one  iiffrintini 
iIk  capyriikt  in  any  way,  mli  bt  pmiiatlei  under  the  ccpyritlt 
Urn  wMok  protidei/ar  ieAt  civil  and  trimiual  fenalliet. 


MY  OLD   KENTUCKY  HOME 

CHAUACTERS 

Old  Black  Joe An  ez-slave,  eighty  years  of  age 

Arthur  Maynard.  .  .Owner  of  a  Kentucky  Plantation 

Viola  Maynaro His  Daughter 

Charlie  Doolittle Her  Sweetheart 

Edgar  Treuble With  a  heart  of  stone 

Mrs.  Alice  Wilson A  frail  widow 

Harvey  Slice An  adventurer 

Felix  Fake His  assistant 

Celorinda  Soubgkass A  lady  of  color 

CissiE,  Lottie,  Fannie, ] 

Tillie,  Goldie  Dora, [  Invited  Guests. 

Maggie,  Mabel,  Gertie J 

Scene:  Garden  of  AnTHua  Maynaed's  plantaUon. 
Landscape  backing.  Set  house  at  left  wUh  practical 
veranda  {if  possible).  Wood  vrings  at  right.  Set  tree 
up  stage  at  right  behind  which  old  pocketbook  con- 
taining a  number  of  greenbacks  is  concealed.  Bench 
in  front  of  tree.  Pedestal  up  stage  at  left,  dog-house 
at  right. 

Discovered:  {At  rise  of  curtain  an  invisttle 
CHORUS  is  heard  singing  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home."  Then  Goldie  and  other  invited  girlfriends 
come  OH  stage  and  sing  a  MEDLEY  OP  POPULAR 
CHORUSES.  At  conclusion  of  medley,  Viola 
enters  from  house.) 
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Viola:     Girb,  do  you  know  why  I've  invited  you 

all  today? 

Fannie:  To  tell  us  that  you're  engaged  to  be 
married. 

Viola:  Nothing  so  fortunate.  This  is  my  father's 
birthday,  and  I've  arranged  a  little  celebration  in  his 
honor,  and  I  want  you  all  to  participate. 

Lottie:     We  won't  do  a  thing  but  enjoy  ourselves. 

Viola:     But  there's  one  dark  cloud,  girls. 

(Chlorinda  enter i  from  house.) 

Tillie:    Yes,  here  comes  the  dark  cloud  now. 

Viola:  The  dark  cloud  I  refer  to  is  Mrs.  'Wilson, 
who  calls  herself  a  widow  and  who  has  been  hang- 
ing around  father  for  the  last  few  months  in  the 
hope  that  he'll  make  her  Mrs.  Maynard  number 
two. 

Doka:    The  hussy! 

Maggie:    The  cat! 

Viola:  I  wouldn't  care  if  she  loved  father,  but  I 
suspect  that  all  she's  after  is  his  money. 

Chlokinda:    His  mazuma. 

Gertie:     Get  on  to  the  African  Jew! 

Lottie:  Any  woman  that  wants  to  fool  your 
father  has  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning. 

Viola:  Mrs.  Wilson  sometimes  looks  as  if  she 
stays  up  all  night.     (All  girls  laugh.) 

Viola:  If  she  only  knew  that  the  old  plantation 
is  mortgaged  up  to  the  roof,  I  guess  she  wouldn't  be  so 
anxious  about  marrying  father. 

Viola:  (To  Chlorinda.)  Well,  Chlorinda,  what 
brings  you  out  here? 

Chlorinda:    I  jes'  came  out  to  say  dat  refreshments 
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am  ready  in  de  house  if  de  young  ladies  am  thirs^  or 
huDgry. 

(Choktts  by  ladies  of  company,  then  they  exit  into 
house.    Viola  remains  on  stage.) 

(Charlie  Doolittle  enters  from  R.  and  steaUi^  up 
softly  behind  Viola,  puts  his  hands  over  her  eyes.) 

Charlie:     Guess  who  it  isP 

Viola:    Is  it  a  human  being? 

Charlie:  (Effeminately.)  Why,  I  like  thatl  Of 
course,  it  is. 

Viola:    It's  Lottie. 

Charlie:    No. 

Viola:    Then  it's  Fanny. 

Charlie:    No. 

Viola:    Then  it  must  be  Lillie. 

Chaslie:    No;  you  silly  goose,  it's  Charlie. 

Viola:  {In  disgust.)  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a 
human  being? 

Charlie:  Just  for  that  you  must  sit  down  on  the 
bench  and  give  me  a  kiss. 

Viola:  Wait  a  minute  till  I  go  into  the  house  and 
get  a  veil.  The  sunlight  hurts  my  eyes.  (She  exits 
atL.) 

Charlie:  (Moving  towards  R.)  That  will  just  give 
me  time  to  go  into  the  grove  and  smoke  a  cigarette. 
(Exits.) 

(Enter  Chlorinda  from  house.  She  has  a  green  veil 
on,  which  hides  her  face;  she  sits  down  on  bench.) 

Chlorinda:  Ebery  wench  on  dis  plantation  has 
got  a  fellah  'ceptin  me,  so  I  went  to  a  fortune  tellah 
an'  she  said  Ah  should  sit  on  dis  heah  bench  ebery 
day  and  ah  nice  fellah  would  come  along.    Well,  I'se 
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Mas,  Wilson:    No;  you  see,  he  is  dead 

Maynasd:  (Laugkingty.)  I  understand.  Did  he 
leave  you  much? 

Mrs.  Wilson:     Yes,  nearly  every  night. 

Maynasd:  No,  no;  I  mean,  did  he  leave  you  any 
property? 

Mrs,  Wilson:  Yes,  five  small  children,  and  believe 
me,  Mr.  Maynard,  it's  hard  to  lose  a  husband  when 
you  have  five  children.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  get 
another? 

Maynard:     No;  I  think  five  are  enough. 

Mrs.  Wilson:     I  see  you  will  have  your  joke. 

Maynard:     Are  you  fond  of  horses? 

Mrs.  Wilson:    I  love  horses. 

Maynard:  Well,  come  down  to  the  stable  and  I'll 
show  you  some  of  the  finest  thoroughbreds  you  ever 
looked  at.     {They  both  exit  Right  /.) 

(Enter  Harvey  Slick  and  Feux  Fake  at  centre; 
Harvey  carries  a  heavy  blackthorn  walking  stick.) 

Hakvey:     Now  remember,  you're  a  statue. 

Felix:     You're  a  liar. 

Harvey:    Don't  call  me  a  liar. 

Felix:     Then  don't  call  me  a  statue. 

Harvey:  Don't  you  understand,  the  guy  what  owns 
this  plantation  offers  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  statue 
and  I've  come  to  get  the  money. 

Felix:    But  what  have  I  got  to  do  with  all  this? 

Harvey:     You're  the  statue. 

Felix:     Go  on;  I  never  was  a  statue  in  my  life. 

Harvey:  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  on  that 
pedestal  and  stand  perfectly  still. 

Felix:    Oh,  I  just  have  to  stand  perfectly  still. 
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Hasvey:     That's  the  idea.     Don't  move  a  muscle. 

Felix:     But  suppose  a  fly  hops  on  my  nose? 

HAavEv:     Don't  notice  it. 

Feux:  Or  suppose  some  bad  boys  throw  stones 
at  me? 

Harvey:     Why,  my  boy,  simply  don't  notice  it. 

Felix:     I  don't  think  I  want  the  job. 

Hakvey:  Why,  of  course  you  do.  The  figure 
you  are  to  represent  is  called  "Ajax  defying  the 
lightning." 

Felix:    Oh,  a  jackass  defying  the  lightning. 

Harvey:  No,  Ajax;  but  look  sharp,  for  here  comes 
Mr.  Maynard  now.  Quick,  jump  on  the  pedestal. 
(Harvey  hands  stkk  to  Felix,  who  quickly  jumps  on 
pedestal  and  poses  in  funny  position,  as  Maynard 
enters  from  right.) 

Maynard:  {To  Harvey.)  Well,  ar,  what  can  I 
do  for  you? 

Harvey:    You  advertised  for  a  statue,  I  believe. 

Maynard:    I  did,  sir. 

Harvey:  Well,  I  think  I've  got  just  what  you  want 
—  "a  jackass  defying  the  lightning." 

Maynard:     What's  that? 

Harvey:  Excuse  me,  I  mean  "Ajax."  {Aside,  and 
pointing  to  Felix.)  That  son  of  a  gun  has  got  me 
talking  that  way  now. 

Maynard:     I'll  be  pleased  to  look  at  your  statue. 

Harvey:  {Pointing  to  Felix  on  pedestal.)  Here  it 
is,  sir. 

Maynard:  {After  surveying  it  critically.)  What 
material  is  the  statue  made  of? 

Harvey:     Brass  —  pure  brass. 


Mayitakd:  I  think  the  statue  will  suit  me  except 
that  the  nose  is  a  bit  too  long. 

Harvey:  Well,  you  can  easily  take  off  a  piece  with 
a  hammer  and  chisel. 

Maynard:  Why,  so  I  can.  But  here's  another  ob- 
jection. Suppose  thieves  come  around  some  night 
and  steal  the  statue? 

Hakvey:  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  bore  a  hole  through 
one  of  its  legs,  pass  a  chain  through  it  and  fasten 
to  the  pedestal.  (Feux  works  up  this  situation  by 
comic  mugging.) 

Maynabd:  a  very  good  idea.  How  much  do  you 
want  for  the  statue? 

Harvey:     Five  hundred  dollars. 

Mavnakd:  That's  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  think  I 
shall  buy  it  anyhow. 

Hakvey:  Well,  just  hand  over  the  five  hundred, 
and  the  statue  is  yours,  {Maynard  and  Harvey  move 
to  a  position  in  front  of  the  statue.  Maynard  takes  a 
roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and  in  handling  them,  drops 
one.  As  he  bends  forward  to  pick  it  up,  Feldc  pokes 
him  with  the  stick,  knocking  him  over  frontwards.  May- 
nard thinks  Harvey  has  kicked  him.) 

Maynard;  {To  Harvey.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
kicking  me,  sir? 

Harvey:     Why,  I  didn't  kick  you. 

Maynard:  If  I  hadn't  set  my  heart  on  owning  the 
statue,  I'd  call  the  deal  off  right  now. 

Harvey;  (Starting  to  get  a  bit  angry.)  I  tell  you  I 
didn't  kick  you. 

Maynard:  Well,  don't  do  it  again.  Here's  your 
money.     (Maynard  hands  Harvey  roll  of  bills,  who 
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counts  it  and  lets  the  last  biil  fall  an  stage.  In  stooping  to 
pick  it  up,  Feux  pokes  Harvey,  causing  him  to  fail  over 
frontwards.     Hakvev  thinks  Maynasd  has  kicked  him.) 

Harvey:  (To  Maynard.)  A  joke's  a  joke,  but  this 
b  going  entirely  too  far. 

Mavnako:     What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about? 

Hahvey:     You  just  kicked  me. 

Maynard:    I  didn't. 

Harvey:     You  did. 

Maynabd:    I  didn't. 

Felix:     Shut  up. 

Maynard  and  Harvey:  (Both  talking  together.) 
Don't  tell  me  to  shut  up.  I  didn't  tell  you  to  shut  up. 
Well,  somebody  did. 

Harvey:    I'm  awful  thirsty. 

Maynard:  I'll  go  into  the  house  and  get  you  a 
glass  of  wine. 

Felix:     WeU,  hurry  up  about  it. 

Maynard:  (Thinking  Harvey  spoke.)  I  never 
heard  such  impudence  in  all  my  life.     Why,  the  ideal 

(Exits  into  house.) 

Feux:    Yes,  the  idea. 

Harvey:    WeU,  I  got  the  old  fool's  money  all  right. 

Felix:     Where's  my  share? 

Harvey:  (Laughing.)  Now,  who  ever  heard  of  a 
statue  having  mo-non-ey. 

Felix:  But  you  promised  me  half  of  the  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Harvey:  Well,  suppose  I  did;  you  don't  expect 
me  to  keep  my  word,  do  you?  You'd  be  a  pretty  look- 
ing sight,  carrying  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
around  with  you.    Why,  I'd  have  to  lay  for  you  in 
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some  dark  alley  and  take  it  away  from  you.  I  mnt 
you  to  understand  that  I'm  the  wise  guy  of  this  com- 
bination and  if  you  want  any  of  my  money,  you've 
got  to  take  it  away  from  me.  (Harvey  has  taieti  a 
fositionjust  in  front  of  Felix,  who  is  still  on  the  pedestal. 
Felix  slips  his  hand  slyly  into  Hasvey's  pocket  and 
takes  all  the  money.) 

Hakvey:  {Momng  to  centre  exit.)  Well,  so  long, 
Felix,  so  long,  and  remember,  Felix,  that  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil. 

(Harvey  exits.) 

Felix:  {Holding  up  roll  of  bills.)  WeU,  I've  ex- 
tracted some  of  the  root  all  right,  all  right.  (Felix 
exits  at  right.) 

(Big  Singing  Nduber  by  Viola  attd  ladies  of  com- 
pany.) 

(Then,  Mr.  Maymasd  enters  from  the  house.) 

Goldie:  In  behalf  of  all  your  friends  who  are  as- 
sembled here  today,  Mr.  Maynard,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  birthday  anniversary. 

Maynard:  Ah,  thank  you,  ladies,  I  appreciate  your 
good  wishes  very  much. 

Dora:  I  hope  you  will  live  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old. 

Maynard:  (Laughing.)  I  hope  so  —  but  why  should 
the  Lord  take  me  for  a  hundred  when  he  can  get  me 
at  70? 

(Old  Black  Joe  comes  ambling  in  from  Right  to 
melody  of  "Old  Black  Joe.") 

Maynard:  Well,  Old  Black  Joe,  how  are  you 
feeling  today? 

Jok:     WeU,  Massa,  I'se  got  rheumatiz  in  the  lef' 
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shoulder  —  an'  de  lumbago  in  mah  bade  —  an'  I  don' 
hear  very  well  —  an'  ma  teeth  am  troubling  me  some  — 
an'  mah  eyes  is  going  back  on  me  —  an'  mah  stomach 
ain't  as  good  as  it  used  to  be  —  but  otherwise,  Massa, 
I'se  feelin'  as  sound  as  a  nut. 

Maynard:    What  can  I  do  for  you,  Old  Black  Joe? 

Joe:  Massa,  my  mind  ain't  as  clear  Uke  it  used 
ter  be,  but  der's  one  thing  I  ain't  never  forgotten,  and 
dat  is  your  birthday  university,  so  I'd  feel  powerful 
flattered  if  you  would  accept  these  few  flowers  what  I 
picked  myself.     {Hands  Maynahd  smait  bouquet.) 

Mavnaso:  Of  all  the  many  gifts  I  will  receive  to- 
day, Old  Black  Joe,  there  is  none  that  I  will  treasure 
more  highly  than  these  flowers. 

Joe:    Ah,   thank  you,   Massa,   thank  you. 

(Old  Black  Joe  exits  to  melody  of  "Old  Black  Joe.") 

Goldie:  I  never  could  understand,  Mr.  Maynard, 
why  you  always  make  such  a  fuss  about  that  nigger, 
Old  Black  Joe. 

Maynard:  Old  Black  Joe  may  have  a  black  skin, 
but  he's  got  a  white  heart  and  I'll  cherish  and  protect 
him  as  long  as  I  have  a  roof  over  my  head. 

Goldie:  One  would  think  that  he  had  done  you 
some  great  favor,  Mr.  Maynard. 

Maynard:  He  more  than  did  me  a  favor.  He 
once  saved  my  life. 

CHORtre  OP  Girls:    Tell  us  about  it. 

Maynard:  {To  melodramatic  music.)  It  was  during 
the  days  of  '61,  when  brother  fought  against  brother 
and  the  Blue  was  striving  to  overpower  the  Grey.  On 
this  very  plantation,  while  hardly  more  than  a  lad,  I 
was  attacked  and  badly  wounded  and  would  have  fallen 


into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Old  Black  Joe,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  carried 
me  to  a  place  of  safety  and  nursed  me  back  to  health 
again. 

Chorus  or  Ladies:  Three  cheers  for  Old  Black  Joe. 
(SONG  by  Ladies  —  all  exit.) 

{Enter  Chasue  at  centre.) 

Charlie:  I'm  crazy  about  Viola,  but  I  know  she 
will  never  marry  me  unless  her  father  gives  his  consent. 
If  I  only  knew  a  way  to  win  him  over.  Ah,  here  comes 
Chlorinda.     Perhaps  she  can  help  me. 

{Enter  ChlOSINDA /rom  house.) 

Chaklie:     Hello,  Chlorinda. 

Chlorinda:     Miss  Sourgrass,  If  you  please. 

Charlie:     What's  the  matter  with  Chlorinda? 

Chlorikda:  I  only  allows  gentlemen  I'se  well 
acquainted  with  to  call  me  Chlorinda. 

Charlie:  Well  then.  Miss  Sourgrass,  do  you  want 
to  earn  a  dollar? 

Chlorinda:    What's  the  matter  with  it? 

Charlie:  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  It. 
You  see,  I'm  in  love  with  Viola  Maynard,  but  her 
father  doesn't  like  me.  Now,  if  you  can  fix  things  up 
so  her  father  will  accept  me  as  a  son-in-law,  I  will  give 
you  a  dollar. 

Chlorinda:  Jes  leave  it  to  me  and  in  half  an  hour 
he'll  be  so  tickled  to  see  you  that  he'll  put  his  arms 
around  your  neck  and  kiss  you. 

Charlie:    That  will  be  splendid. 

Chlorinda:     The  dollar,  please. 

Charlie:     I  never  pay  in  advance. 

Chlorinda:     No  dollar,  no  kisses. 
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Chaslie:  (Banding  her  a  dollar.)  Oh,  very  well, 
but  see  that  you  do  as  you  promise. 

Chlorinda:     Leave  it  to  me. 

{Chabue  exits  at  right.) 

(Ms,  Maynakd  enters  from  house.) 

Chlorinda:  Did  you  hear  what  happened  to  Charlie 
DoolittleP 

Maynakd:  I  suppose  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuS  and 
blew  his  brains  out. 

Chlokinda:     Goodness  no;  guess  again. 

Maynard:  No,  I  won't.  I'm  not  at  all  in- 
terested in  that  addlepated,  monkey-faced  nincom- 
poop. He's  after  my  daughter,  but  he  shall  never 
marry  her.  Why,  if  wives  could  be  supported  for 
fifty  cents  a  year,  that  empty-headed  specimen  of 
vacuous  mentality  couldn't  even  keep  a  cock-roach 
from  starving. 

Chlorinda:  Don't  say  dat,  massa,  for  Charlie's 
uncle  has  jes'  died  an'  left  him  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

'  Maynard:  (Very  much  astonished.)  How  much  did 
you  say? 

Chlorinda  :     Five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 

Maynard:     Five  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Chlorinda:    Yes,  sah;  five  million  dollars ? 

Maynard:    I  always  did  like  Charlie. 

Chlorinda:    But  you  jes'  said 

Maynard:  Never  mind  what  I  just  said.  I  was 
only  joking.  Here's  a  dollar  to  keep  your  mouth  shut. 
(Maynard  hands  Chlorinsa  a  dollar.) 

Chlorinda:    Yes,  sah. 

Maynard:  I  consider  Charlie  Doolittle  an  excep- 
tionally bright  young  man,  and  even  if  he  didn't  have 
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a  dollar  in  the  world  I  would  still  consido'  him  an  ex- 
cellent match  for  my  daughter. 

Chlorinda:  But  you  jes'  said  he  couldn't  even 
support  a  cock-roach. 

Maynard  :  Never  mind  about  that.  Here's  another 
dollar.  (Hands  Chlorinda  another  doliar.)  And  now, 
if  you  see  Charlie  Doolittle,  tell  him  I  want  to  see 
him  right  away. 

Chlorinda:    Yes,  sah.     (She  exits  at  right.) 

Maynard:  (Looking  at  empty  pedestal.)  I  wonder 
what  became  of  the  statue?  I  guess  Chlorinda  carried 
it  into  the  barn  because  it  looks  like  rain.  (Enter 
Chasue  from  right.  He  coughs  to  attract  Maynass's 
attention.) 

Charlie:  Are  you  very  angry  at  me,  Mr.  May- 
nard? 

Maynabd:  Angry  at  you,  Charlie?  Why,  how  can 
you  only  imagine  such  a  thing?     Have  a  cigar. 

Charlie:  (Accepting  the  cigar  with  misgivings.)  It 
isn't  loaded  with  dynamite,  is  it? 

Maynard:  Certainly  not.  I  give  you  the  dgar 
because  I  like  you,  Charlie,  and  I  always  have  liked 
you. 

Charlie:  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  that.  (During 
these  speeches,  Felix  has  sneaked  back  on  the  pedestal, 
still  carrying  the  Mackthorn  stick.) 

Maynard:  You  have  only  to  say  the  word  and  you 
can  have  anythii^  I've  got. 

Charlie:    Can  I  have  your  daughter? 

Maynard:  Why  certainly,  Charlie.  Just  say  the 
word  and  she's  yours. 

Charlie:    It  all  seems  like  a  dream. 
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(Business  of  Felix  kitting  Maynasd  on  hat  with  stick 
and  smashing  it  in.    Maynasd  thinks  Chaslie  did  it.) 

Maynasd:  Now  see  here,  Charlie,  aa  my  future 
son-in-law,  I  want  you  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  here, 
hut  there's  such  a  thing  as  carrying  things  too  far. 

Chasue:    Why,  Mr.  Maynard,  what  do  you  mean? 

Maynasd:  I  saw  you  smash  my  hat  just  now,  Char- 
lie. 

Chaslie:    I  didn't  smash  your  hat. 

Maynasd:    You  didn't  smash  my  hat? 

Chaslie:    No;  I  didn't  smash  your  hat. 

Maynasd:  Well,  somebody  did.  However,  as  I 
was  about  to  remark,  you  have  but  to  name  the  day  and 
I'll  give  my  daughter  a  wedding  that  will 

(Felix  smashes  Chaslie's  hat  with  sUck,  Chaslie 
thinks  Maynasd  did  it.) 

Chaslie:  Now,  see  here,  Mr.  Maynard,  I  may  have 
straw-colored  hair  and  wear  a  number  fourteen  collar, 
but  I  object  —  I  very  seriously  object  to  having  any- 
body crush  my  hat. 

Maynasd:    I  didn't  crush  your  hat. 

Chaslie:    I  saw  you. 

Maynasd:  {Getting  very  angry  and  shaking  fist  in 
Chaslie's  face.)     You  say  you  saw  me  crush  your  hat? 

Chaslie:  {Backing  water.)  Well,  I  thought  I  saw 
you. 

Maynasd:  (Mollified  once  more.)  Well,  that's  dif- 
ferent. However,  it  really  isn't  worth  talking  about. 
You  know  that  all  I  want  in  this  world  is  to  see  you 
happy. 

Chaslie:  Then  perhaps  you  can  lend  me  fifty 
dollars. 
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Maynass:  Lend  you  fifty  dollars?  Why  certainly. 
Here  you  are.  [Bands  Charlie  the  money.)  No  doubt, 
you'll  be  able  to  pay  me  back  when  you  receive  the 
money  that  was  left  you  in  the  will. 

Charxie:     What  wiU? 

Mayhakd:     Why,  the  will  of  your  uncle. 

Chaslie:     What  uncle? 

Maynard:  What  untie?  Why,  your  millionaire 
uncle  who  just  died  and  left  you  all  his  money. 

Charue:  I  never  had  a  mUlionaire  uncle  and  no- 
body  has  left  me  a  penny. 

Maynard:  {Wiping  perspiralton  off  his  face.)  What; 
then  you  are  not  a  rich  man? 

Charlie:  Rich;  why,  that  fifty  dollars  you  just 
gave  me  is  every  penny  I've  got  in  this  world. 

Maynard;  (Getting  excited.)  Oh  you  fraud,  you 
deceiver,  you  disgraceful  beggar;  I've  a  great  mind 
to (Raises  fist  as  if  to  strike  Charlie.) 

Charlie:  (Rushing  off  at  right.)  Assistance.  Assist- 
ance! (Harvey  comes  in  at  centre  and  stands  in  back- 
ground; Felix  is  still  on  pedestal.) 

Maynard:  There  is  only  one  way  to  keep  that  dis- 
gusting dude  oS  the  premises.  I'D  get  a  savage  dog 
if  it  costs  me  a  thousand  dollars.     (Exiis  into  house.) 

Harvey:  (To  Felix,  who  steps  off  pedestal.)  You 
hear  that? 

Felix:     Hear  what? 

Harvey:    He  wants  a  savage  dog. 

Felix:    Well,  suppose  he  does? 

Harvey:     You're  the  dog. 

Felix:    What? 

Harvey:    You're  the  dog. 
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Feldc:  Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you  anyhow? 
First  I  was  a  statue  and  now  I'm  a  dog.  Next  I  sup- 
pose I'll  be  an  automobile  or  a  bag  of  peanuts. 

Hakvey:  That's  all  right.  Pass  yourself  off  as 
the  dog  and  we'll  divide  the  thousand  dollars  between 
us. 

Felix:  Yes,  you'll  get  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  and  I'll  get  the  balance. 

Hakvey:     Nonsense;  I'll  only  take  what  is  right. 

Felix:    And  I'll  have  to  take  what  is  left. 

Harvey:  For  the  love  of  Mike  be  reasonable.  This 
is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

Felix:  I'll  impersonate  the  dog  if  you  get  me  some- 
thing to  eat. 

Harvey:     What  do  you  want  to  eat  for? 

Felix:     I'm  starving. 

Harvey:  All  right,  it's  a  bargain.  You  impersonate 
the  savage  dog  and  I'll  see  that  you're  well  fed. 

(Both  exit  at  centre.) 

(Enter  Mrs.  Wilson, /rom  rigkl.) 

Mrs.  Wilson:  I  must  force  a  proposal  of  marriage 
out  of  Mr.  Maynard  today  yet.  It's  true  I  don't 
love  him,  but  he's  got  lots  of  money,  and  money  is 
everything  in  this  world. 

(Enter  Chlokinda  from  house,  crying.) 

Mrs.  Wilson:     Why  Chlorinda,  what's  the  matter? 

Chlorinda:    I'se  just  been  down  to  the  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Wilson:     Well,  you  ought  to  laugh. 

Chlorinda:    Why,  why  should  I  laugh? 

Mas.  Wilson:  It's  the  people  who  are  in  the 
cemetery  and  cannot  get  out  wbo  ought  to  be  crying. 

Chlorinda:    Dat's  all  very  well,  Mrs.  Wilson,  but 
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I  jes'  copied  some  of  de  inscriptions  oS  de  tombstones, 
and  I  tells  you  I  feels  awful  mournful  about  it. 

Mss.  Wilson:  I  don't  see  why  you  should  feel  sad, 
Chlorinda. 

Chlorinda:  You  don't?  Well,  jes'  listen  to  some 
of  dese.  {Reads  from  a  stack  of  cards,  one  tombstone  in- 
scription being  written  on  each  card.) 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Michael  Burke,  who  lost  his 
life  while  dodging  work." 

"I  loved  my  mother,  I  hated  to  leave  her,  but  what 
can  you  do  with  the  typhoid  fever?  " 

"  Mamma  loves  Papa,  and  Papa  loves  women; 
Mamma  saw  Papa  with  two  girls  in  swimmin'." 

"Here  lies  the  mother  of  28;  there  might  have  been 
more,  but  now  it's  too  late." 

"  Shed  a  few  tears  for  Matty  Mack,  a  trolley  car  hit 
her  a  slap  in  the  back." 

"Here  lies  my  poor  wife  much  lamented.  She's 
happy  and  —  well,  I  am  contented." 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Martin  Brown.  He  was 
blown  in  the  air  and  he  never  came  down." 

"Willie  Greene,  sad  regrets  —  aged  9  —  cigarettes." 

(Enter  Ms.  MAYNARn/rom  house.) 

Maynabd:  Won't  you  step  inside  the  house,  Mrs. 
Wilson  —  I  mean  Alice  —  and  have  a  glass  of  birthday 
punch  with  the  other  ladies? 

Mrs.  Wilson:  Delighted,  I'm  sure.   {Exits  into  house.) 

Chlorinda:     Won't  I  get  punch,  too? 

Maynard:  Yes,  if  you  don't  get  back  to  your 
work,  you'll  get  a  punch  in  the  jaw  in  about  another 
minute. 

Maynard:    I  hope  some  one  comes  along  soon  with 
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a  savage  dog.  I'd  ratter  go  to  Charlie  DoolitUe's 
funeral  than  to  a  picnic.  (Looks  off  toward  house.) 
Ah,  there  is  Mrs.  Wilson.  How  beautiful  she  is.  I 
think  this  is  my  golden  chance  to  propose  to  her. 
(Exits  into  house.) 

(Enter  Harvev  at  centre,  pulling  Felix  in  by  chain 
fastened  around  his  neck.  Felix  now  wears  a  dog's  head 
and  body.) 

Harvey:  (Aside  to  Felix.)  Now  remember,  all  you 
have  got  to  do  is  to  act  like  a  savage  dog,  and  after  I 
collect  the  money  from  Mr.  Maynard,  you'll  get  yours. 

Felix:  (Removing  dog's  head.)  I  hope  I  don't  get 
it  where  I've  got  this  collar. 

Harvey:    Oh,  you'll  get  it  all  r^ht. 

Felix:     (Starling  to  leave  stage.)    I'm  going  home. 

Harvey:  (Catching  him  by  chain.)  Here,  liere, 
where  are  you  going? 

Feux:  I  don't  like  the  way  you  say,  "Oh,  you'll 
get  it." 

Harvey:  Oh,  that's  all  right.  And  now  wlatever 
you  do,  act  like  a  dog. 

(Felix  tries  to  nip  Harvey's  leg,  bid  he  sfrmp  miide 
and  says.)  Delighted.  Why,  you're  commracnig  to 
feel  like  a  dog  already. 

Felix:     When  do  I  get  something  to  oU? 

Harvey:     Very  shortly  now. 

(Sees  Maynard  coming  from  hmu.)  (tAk,  pat  on 
your  dog's  head,  for  here  comes  Mr,  Mtfasd. 

(Enter  Maynard.) 

Mayhasd:  (Fff  Harvey.)  Wd^v,*^  w^at  or 
I  do  for  you? 

Harvey:    Your  servant  told  me  jib  m 
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for  a  ferocious  dog  and  I  think  I  have  an  animal  that 
will  just  suit  you. 

Mavnard:  Yes,  I  do  want  a  savage  dog,  and  if  you 
have  such  a  beast  we  can  do  business  together. 

Felix;     (Aside.)    Now,  I'm  a  beast. 

(Hasvey  kicks  at  Felix  to  get  him  to  shut  up.) 

Hakvey:  {Pointing  to  Felix.)  This  animal  is  so 
ferocious  that  if  anyone  should  come  across  his  path 
at  night  when  he  is  unchained  he  would  tear  him  limb 
from  hmb. 

Maynasd:    (Noticing  Felix.)    Is  this  the  dog? 

Harvey:  (Rubbing  his  hands.)  Yea,  sir,  and  if  you 
searched  the  world  over,  you  couldn't  find  a  more 
savage  high-bred  animal.     He  is  full  of  animation. 

Maynabd:  (Scratching  himself.)  I  think  he  is  full 
of  Seas.     But,  tell  me,  what  do  you  ask  foi  him? 

Harvey:     One  thousand  dollars. 

Maynasd:     That's  a  lot  of  money. 

Harvey:     Not  for  this  dog. 

Maynard:  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  to  you  what 
I  want  the  dog  for. 

Harvey:    I  daresay  you  feel  lonely  for  a  companion. 

Maynard:  No,  sir;  I  want  a  dog  for  my  daughter, 
sir,  to  keep  off  a  worthless,  good-for-nothing  dude  who 
comes  pestering  around  here  after  her  because  he  knows 
that  her  father  has  a  lot  of  money,  and  thinks  that  if 
he  marries  his  daughter  he  can  move  to  Easy  Street. 

Harvey:     I  see;  he  is  looking  for  a  soft  snap. 

Maymard:  That's  it,  but  I'll  fool  him.  I  want  a 
dog  that  will  chew  him  up  into  pieces  if  he  ever  dares  to 
set  his  foot  inside  my  garden  gate  again. 

Harvey:    My  dog  will  suit  you  exactly. 
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Maynakd:  But  a  thousand  dollars  is  an  awful  lot 
of  money. 

Harvey:  Not  for  this  animal.  In  the  first  place, 
you  never  have  to  feed  him. 

Maynakd:  What's  that!  You  mean  to  say  that 
this  dog  goes  without  food? 

Harvey:    That's  the  idea  eitactly. 

(Feldc  sfums  Wgp  of  disgust.  He  can  work  up  some 
funny  business  by  taking  off  Ms  mask  whenever  Harvey 
and  Maynard  are  talking  together  and  quickly  slipping 
it  on  again  when  he  thinks  their  attention  is  directed 
towards  him.) 

Maynard:  Why,  it's  preposterous.  You  don't  sup- 
pose I  would  keep  a  dog  aroimd  the  house  and  never 
feed  him? 

Harvey:    I  tell  you  this  dog  never  eats. 

Maynard:    Why,  that's  cruelty  to  animalsl 

Habvey:  Well,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  you 
might  go  out  into  an  empty  lot  and  get  some  rusty 
tomato  cans  and  a  few  pieces  of  scrap  iron  and  feed 
those  to  him. 

Maynard:     Does  he  enjoy  such  things? 

Harvey:  Certainly  he  does.  In  fact,  if  you  were 
to  put  a  choice  piece  of  juicy  tenderloin  steak  before 
him  right  now  that  dog  wouldn't  touch  it. 

Maynakd:    A  most  remarkable  animal. 

Feux:  (Taking  off  his  dag  mask,  aside.)  I'm  going 
home. 

Harvey:  (Aside,  to  Feux.)  Shut  up  or  you'll  spoil 
everything. 

(Felix  makes  a  grab  for  Maynard's  leg.) 

Maynakd:     Help!   Help!   Your  dog  is  killing  me. 
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Hakvey:  Don't  get  frightened,  Mr.  Maynard,  he 
is  perfectly  domesticated  and  will  eat  off  your  hand. 

Maynabd;  Yes;  he'll  eat  off  my  leg,  too,  if  I'm  not 
careful. 

Habvey:  (To  Feux.)  Lie  down.  Otto,  lie  down,  I 
say.     (Kicks  Felix,  who  lets  go  of  Maynasb's  leg.) 

Maykard:  {Going  quickly  out  of  harm's  way,  yet 
delighled.)  Just  the  dog  I  want  —  a  fine  animal.  I 
am  sure  with  him  around  that  Charlie  DoolitUe  won't 
dare  to  show  his  face  on  the  premises. 

Harvey:     Better  buy  him  while  you  have  the  chance. 

Maynakd:  (Taking  roll  of  bills  from  packet  and 
counting  out  the  money.)  I  think  I  will.  Here's  the 
thousand  dollars. 

Hakvey:     And  now  the  dog  is  yours. 

(Maynard  fastens  dog  to  exterior  of  dog-house.) 

Maynakd:  I  hope  I  have  better  luck  with  him  than 
I  had  with  my  other  dogs. 

Harvey:     Why,  what  do  you  mean? 

Felix;  (In  back-ground.)  Yes,  please  explain  your- 
self. 

Maynard:  (Chuckling.)  Well,  you  see  my  neigh- 
bors ain't  very  fond  of  dogs  and  as  fast  as  I  get  one 
they  either  poison  him  or  shoot  him. 

Feux:     (In  back-ground.)    I  can  see  my  finish. 

Harvey:  Well,  it  won't  make  any  difierence  with 
this  dog.  You  can  fill  him  full  of  bullets  and  he  won't 
even  feel  it. 

Felix:    (Aside.)    No,  I'll  be  dead. 

Harvey:  (Corttinuing.)  And  as  for  poisoned  meat, 
why,  he  would  rather  have  Paris  green  or  strychnine  on 
his  meat  than  salt. 
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Maynabd:  (Chuckling.)  Certainly  a  remarkable 
animal.  And  now,  if  you  will  excuse  me  a  minute,  I 
will  go  into  the  house  and  tell  my  daughter  about  the 
dog.     (ff  e  exits  into  honse,) 

Hakvey:  (Gleefully.)  The  scheme  worked  beauti- 
fully and  I  am  just  a  thousand  dollars  ahead. 

Feux:  (Indignantly.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
telling  him  that  I  eat  tin  cans  and  scrap  iron? 

Hasvey:  Why,  that  was  only  a  little  joke  on  my  part. 

Felix:  Oh,  it  was  a  joke,  was  it?  And  suppose  the 
neighbors  fiie  their  pistols  at  me  and  riddle  me  with 
bullets,  what  then? 

Hasvey:  Why,  simply  don't  notice  it.  Anyhow, 
don't  complain  to  me,  you're  the  dog,  not  I,  and  if  the 
neighbors  kill  you,  that's  not  my  funeral. 

Felix:  I  can  see  myself  in  dog  heaven  already. 
And  how  about  my  share  of  the  money? 

Harvey:    The  what? 

Felix:    The  money.    The  dough,  the  mazuma. 

Hasvey:  The  money?  Since  when  do  dogs  carry 
money?  Ha,  hal  That's  a  good  joke.  A  very  good 
joke.    (Exits  at  R.  2.) 

Maynasd:  (He-enters  from  house.)  And  now  to  see 
if  I  can't  make  friends  with  the  dog. 

(Felix  barks  furiously  at  Maynasd  as  soon  as  he 
comes  near.) 

Maynasd:  He  is  just  the  animal  to  keep  Viola's 
lover  away.  I  will  call  her  out,  and  show  her  the 
dog.  (CcUls  og  to  luiuse^  Oh,  Violal  (Dog  snaps  at 
Maynasd  as  latter  passes  him.) 

Viola:  (From  the  doorstep  of  house.)  What  do  you 
want,  father? 
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Mayhabd:  I  want  to  show  you  the  new  dog  I 
bought.  {Dog  barks  furiously.)  See  if  you  can  make 
friends  with  him. 

(Viola  approaches  Feux,  who  leans  his  head  a§ec- 
Itonately  against  her  and  puts  kts  arm  around  her  waist.) 

Viola:    He  seems  to  like  me  all  right,  father. 

Maynakd:     I  cannot  understand  it. 

Viola:    Perhaps  he  doesn't  like  men. 

Felix:    {Aside.)    No;  I  ain't  that  kind  of  a  dog. 

Viola:    I  wonder  if  the  dog  is  hungry? 

Maynard:  I'll  go  into  the  house  and  get  him  a 
bone.     {Exits  into  house.) 

(Felix  starts  rubbing  his  dog's  head  against  Viola's 
hip.    She  screams  and  exits  into  house.) 

(Chakue  DooLiTTLE  enters  from  Right.) 

Charlie:  I  haven't  seen  Viola  for  half  an  hour,  so 
I  think  I'll  serenade  her. 

(Starts  in  singing  chorus  of  song,  "Only  One  Girl  in 
This  World  for  Me.") 

(Felix  hoods  accompaniment.  Charlie  sees  dog, 
who  tries  to  grab  him.) 

Charlie:  I'll  get  a  pistol  and  shoot  the  beast. 

Felix:     Gee,  but  he's  got  a  nasty  disposition! 

Charlie:  I'll  return  in  two  minutes.  {Exits  at 
right.) 

Felix:  {Unfastening  catch  that  holds  him  to  dog- 
house.) And  I  will  be  gone  in  one  minute.  {Exits  at 
Centre.) 

(Mr.  Maynakd  and  Viola  enter  from  house.) 

Maynard:     Viola,  I  am  worried. 

Viola:     What's  the  matter,  father? 

Maynard:    I  am  afraid  that  Old  Black  Joe's  mind 
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is  begmning  to  weaken.  Sometimes  lie  sits  for  hours 
babbling  about  the  old  plantation  as  it  existed  in  the 
days  of  '6i. 

Viola:    How  strange  I 

Maynakd:  Only  last  week  a  celebrated  doctor  as- 
sured me  that  if  Old  Black  Joe  could  but  gaze  once 
more  on  the  old  plantation  as  it  looked  before  the 
War,  his  mental  powers  would  come  back  to  him  as 
sharp  and  clear  as  ever. 

Viola:     I  have  an  idea. 

Chablie:  {Appearing  suddenly  from  Right.)  Well, 
pickle  it,  because  it's  going  to  be  a  hard  Winter. 

(Maynasd  starts  to  chase  Charlie,  who  quickly  exits.) 

Maynakd:  {To  Viola.)  What  is  your  idea,  daugh- 
ter? 

Viola:  I  propose  that  all  the  girls  dress  themselves 
as  pickaninnies  and  indulge  in  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  the  South  before  the  War,  so  that  Old  Black  Joe  will 
think  he  is  once  more  among  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
days. 

Mayhard:  a  great  idea  —  and  we'll  put  it  into 
execution  at  once. 

(A  PICKANINNY  NUMBER  BY  THE  GIRLS 
LED  B  Y  VIOLA .  When  the  pickaninny  number  is  over, 
"Old  Black  Joe."  ENTIRE  COMPANY  DRESSES 
THE  STAGE  and  forms  itsOf  into  picturesque  groupings. 
Selections  by  a  colored  guartette  can  also  be  appropriately 
introduced.) 

{Song,  "Old  Black  Joe,"  by  Old  Black  Joe,  company 
joining  in  the  chorus.) 

Joe:  Bless  me,  am  I  dreaming,  or  do  I  see  once  more 
de  old  plantation? 
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Maynabd:  {Cordially.)  The  very  same,  Joe,  the 
very  a&me. 

Joe:  Why,  it  seems,  Maasa,  aa  if  a  heavy  load  is 
lifting  from  mah  mind  and  de  memory  of  things  dat 
I'se  forgotten  dese  fifty  years  am  coming  back  to  me. 

Viola:  Three  cheers  for  Old  Black  Joe!  (Entire 
company  gives  cheers.) 

Maynaro:  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  birthday,  I  also  have  the  honor  to  an- 
nounce that  Mrs.  Wilson  has  this  day  consented  to 
become  my  wife. 

(Mrs.  Wilsok  steps  forward  from  house  and  bows  to 
assembled  guests  in  a  triumpkaat  way;  the  guests  coldly 
return  her  bow.) 

(EoGAK  Tremble  enters  from  Centre.) 

Maynard:    What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Tremble? 

Tremble:  Just  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  give  me 
the  money  you  owe  me.  The  mortgage  I  hold  on  your 
plantation  for  $50,000  is  due  today  and,  unless  you 
hand  over  the  money  right  away,  I'll  turn  you  out 
bag  and  baggage. 

Maynard:  (Pleadingly.)  Won't  you  give  me  a 
few  days  longer  to  try  and  raise  the  money? 

Tremble;  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour.  I  must  have 
the  money  at  once  or  out  you  go. 

Maynard:  (Wringing  kis  hands.)  I  am  a  ruined 
man!  (Turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson.)  But  at  least  I  will 
have  the  consolation  of  a  true  and  loving  companion. 
(Maynard  reaches  out  for  her  hand,  but  she  draws  U 
away.)     Why,  what  does  this  mean,  Alice? 

Mrs.  Wilson:  I  fear,  Mr.  Maynard,  that  I  was 
never  cut  out  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife,  so  I  ask  you  to 
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rdease  me  from  my  eagagemeat.  (Walks  off  stage  at 
Right  accompanied  by  the  kisses  of  the  guests.) 

Tkemble:  (r*MAYNAW>.)  As  you  evidently  haven't 
got  the  tso,ooo  to  pay  the  mortgage,  the  plantation 
becomes  mine  and  I  now  order  you  all  off  the  premises. 

Old  Black  Joe:    Not  so  fast. 

Tkemble:  (To  Joe.)  What  do  you  mean  by  butting 
in,  you  black  devil?  (Sarcastically.)  Perhaps  you've 
got  the  $50,000  to  pay  the  mortgage? 

Ou>  Black  Joe:  No,  sah,  I  ain't  got  no  money,  but 
somethin'  in  mah  memory  tells  me  dat  I  know  where 
some  money  is  hidden. 

Maynakd:  {In  surprise.)  Why,  what  do  you  mean. 
Old  Black  Joe? 

Viola:    Yes,  explain  yourself. 

Old  Black  Joe:  Well,  sab,  jes'  after  de  War  broke 
out  your  father  went  and  hid  $50,000  where  de  Union 
soldiers  couldn't  find  it. 

Maynakd:  (Im^oringly.)  Can't  you  remember 
where  the  money  was  hid,  Joe? 

Old  Black  Joe:    Let  me  think,  Massa,  let  me  think. 

Viola:    Yes,  Joe,  try  and  remember. 

Old  Black  Joe:  (With  a  sudden  burst  of  tight  in 
his  eyes.)  I  remembers  now.  He  hid  the  money  in 
dat  old  tree  over  dere. 

(Viola  rushes  over  to  tree  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  guests.) 

Treuble:  I  hope  you  don't  place  any  faith  in  the 
silly  fairy  stories  of  this  doddering  old  nigger. 

Viola;  {Pulling  an  old  and  worn  pockelbook  from 
behind  the  trunk  of  tke  tree.)  Here  it  is  I  Father,  here 
it  ia[    {She  runs  to  her  father  and  hands  him  the  pocket' 
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book.     Be  eagerly  takes  <nU  the  contents,  a  big  roU  of 
bank  bills,  and  hastily  counts  them.) 

Maynard:  It's  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  the  old 
plantation  is  saved,  thanks  to  Old  Black  Joel  (To 
Joe.)  Let  me  grasp  your  hand.  (Shakes  Old  Black 
Joe  by  the  hand.) 

Charue:  (Who  has  sneaked  an  the  scene  from  R.  2. 
To  Joe.)    Yes,  give  us  your  flipper,  Joe. 

Harvey:  (Who  suddenly  appears  on  the  scene  and 
shakes  Joe's  hand.)  It's  all  right,  Joe;  you  wait  for 
me  after  the  show  and  I'll  buy  you  some  horseradish 
ice  cream  and  a  fried  cigarette  sandwich. 

Maynard:  Now  that  the  plantation  remains,  I 
invite  you  one  and  all  to  join  me  in  a  Fried  'Possum 
and  Sweet  Potato  Dinner. 

Felix:  (Who  also  appears  on  the  scene,  carrying  his 
dog's  head  in  his  hand.)  Thank  heavens,  I'll  get  some- 
thing to  eat  at  last. 

Chorus  of  Voices:    Three  cheers  for  Mr.  MaynardI 

Maykard:    And  don't  forget  Old  Black  Joe,  for  it 

was  through  him  that  I  have  been  able  to  save 

"My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

(Final  Chorus  by  entire  company.) 

CmtTAIN 
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ActihOnk. — An  Act  pkying  in  One  (which  Kc). 

Ad  Lm. — Ad  libitum  —  To  talk  cxtemporBneously  so  u  to 
pad  a  KCne  or  hdghtea  laughter. 

Agznt,  Vaduevilu.  —  The  buuiiea  agent  for  ao  act. 

Apkok.  —  That  part  of  the  itage  lying  between  the  footli^ta  and 
the  curtain  line. 

Akgot.  —  Slang;  paitkulatly,  stage  tenns. 

Aside.  —  A  speech  q>dun  within  the  sight  and  hearing  of  other 
acton,  but  which  they,  as  characters  in  the  act,  do  not  "heai." 

AuoiENCE-LEn.  —  Reverse  of  stage-left  (which  see), 

Addiehce-UCHT.  —  Reverse  of  stage-right  (which  see). 

Back  of  ths  House.  —  Back  stage;  the  stage  back  of  the  curtain. 

BACKtNO.  —  A  drop,  wing,  or  flat  used  to  mask  the  working  stage 
when  a  scenery-door  or  window  is  opened. 

Backihc,  Inteuor.  —  Backing  that  represents  an  interior. 

Baceinc,  Extebiob.  —  Backing  that  represents  an  exterior. 

Bake  Stage.  —  Stage  unset  with  scenery. 

Bic-TiME.  —  Qrcuits  playing  two  ahows  a  day. 

Brr,  A.  —  A  successful  little  stage  scene  complete  in  itseU'. 
A  small  part  in  an  act. 

Book  or  a  Musical  Couedv.  —  The  plot,  dialogue,  etc.,  to 
differentiate  these  from  lyrics  and  music. 

Booe  an  Act,  To.— To  place  on  a  managa's  books  for  playing 
amtiBCtsi  to  secure  a  route. 

BOOKINC  Manaoeb.  —  One  who  books  acts  for  theatres. 

—  See  "  Plugcbb." 

—  A  strip  of  painted  canvas  hung  above  the  stage  in 
front  of  the  border-lights  to  mask  the  stage-rigglDg. 

BoBDEB-UGHT.  —  Different  colored  electric  bulbs  set  in  a  tin 
tnni^  and  subtended  over  the  stage  to  light  the  stage  and  scenery. 

Box  Set.  — A  set  of  scenery  made  of  "flats"  (which  see)  lashed 
together  to  loim  a  room  whose  fourth  wall  has  been  removed. 
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Bkbaukg-in  AK  Act.  —  Flaying  an  act  Unt3  it  mm  uoootUy. 

BuNCH-LicKT.  —  Electric  bulba  set  in  a  tin  box  mounted  on  a 
movable  standard  to  cast  any  light  —  moonli^t,  for  initauce  — 
thiou^  windom  ot  on  drops  or  backings. 

BusDoss,  or  Bus.,  or  Biz.  —  Any  movement  an  actor  makes  oa 
the  stage,  iriien  done  to  drive  tlie  qioken  words  home,  or  "get  over" 
a  meaning  without  words. 

Ckntxi-dook  Fancy.  —  An  Interior  set  cratalning  an  arnamen- 
tal  ard)  and  fitted  with  fine  di^jeries. 

Choosek. — One  who  steals  some  part  of  another  perfonuer'i 
act  for  his  own  use. 

CuuAX. — The  highest  point  of  interest  In  a  series  of  wmds  ot 
events — the  "culmination,  hdght,  acme,  a:pex."   (Murray.) 

ClOSE-iN,  To.  —  To  drop  curtain, 

CoHEny.  —  A  light  and  more  or  less  humorous  play  which  aida 
happily;  lau^table  and  pleasing  incidents. 

CoupUCAnoH.  —  The  definite  clash  of  interests  which  produce 
the  strugde  on  the  outcome  of  which  the  pbt  hinges. 

Caisis.  —  The  decisive,  or  turning,  point  in  a  play  when  things 
must  come  to  a  diange,  for  better  or  worse. 

Cue.  —  A  word  or  an  action  r^arded  as  the  ugnal  for  some  other 
q)eech  or  action  by  another  actor,  or  for  lights  to  change,  or  smne- 
thing  to  happen  during  the  course  of  an  act. 

Curtain.' —  Because  the  curtain  is  dropped  at  the  end  of  an 
act  —  the  finish. 

Die.  —  When  a  performer  or  his  act  fails  to  win  applause,  he  or 
the  act  is  said  to  "die." 

DnoiEK.  —  An  electrical  ai^iaratus  to  ngulate  the  degree  d  lij^ 
given  by  the  footlights  and  the  border-lights. 

Drapeby,  Gkand.  —  An  unmovable  Border  just  in  front  of  the 
Olio  and  above  Working  Drapery. 

Drapeby,  Working.  —  The  first  Border;  see  "  Border." 

Drop.  —  A  curtain  of  canvas  painted  with  some  scene  and  running 
full  across  the  stage  opening. 

Dumb  Act,  or  Sigbt  Act.  —  Acts  that  do  not  use  words;  acrobats 
and  the  like. 

Exposition.  —  That  part  of  the  play  which  conveys  the  infwma>- 
tion  necessary  for  the  audience  to  possess  so  that  they  may  nndei^ 
Stand  the  foundations  of  the  plot  or  action. 
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—  See  "  Backcto,  Exmioa." 

ExiXA  Man,  at  Woman.  —  A  penon  \ued  for  parti  that  do  not 
leqidie  ipeech;  not «  regular  member  of  the  company. 

Fancy  Intxkios.  —  The  tame  aa  "Centre-door  Fancy" 
Which  lee). 

Fakcx.  —  A  play  full  of  extravagantly  ludiooua  lituations. 

Fubi  Entbancx.  —  Entrance  to  One  (which  see). 

Flasb-back.  —  When  a  stni^t-man  tunu  a  lau^  iriuch  a 
comedian  has  won,  into  a  lai)(^  foe  h?Tn«*if  (gee  chapter  on  "Hie 
Two-Act"), 

Flat.  —  A  wooden  frame  covered  with  a  canvas  painted  to  match 
other  Bats  in  a  box  set. 

FuFPU.  —  Scenery  extension — particularly  used  to  contain  cur- 
tained entrance  to  One,  and  geoenlly  set  at  iigfat  an^es  to  the 
[Hvocenium  arch  (which  sec). 

Flistatiom  Act.  —  An  act  presented  by  a  man  and  a  woman 
playing  lover-llke  scenes. 

Flt-oauxxv.  —  The  balcony  between  the  stage  and  the  gridiron, 
from  where  the  scenery  is  worked. 

Flvmzn.  —  The  men  amigned  to  the  fly-gallery. 

Four.  —  The  stage  apux  six  or  more  feet  behind  the  tear  bound- 
aries of  Thre«. 

Fbont  or  THE  HousK. — The  auditorium  in  front  of  the  curtain. 

Fdll  Stage.  —  Same  as  Four. 

Gag.  —  Any  joke  or  pun.    See  "Point." 

Genkb.  —  Kind,  style,  type. 

Get  over.  To.  —  To  make  a  qteech  or  entire  act  a  sucnas. 

Glass-crash.— A  basket  filled  with  broken  i^ax,  used  to  imitate 
tbe  noise  of  breaking  a  window  and  the  like. 

Go  Big. —  When  a  performer,  act,  song,  gag,  etc.,  wins  much 
^iplause  it  is  said  to  "go  tug." 

Grand  Drapery.  —  See  "Drapery,  Grand." 

Gridixon.  —  An  iron  network  tbavt  tbe  stage  cm  wUA  b  bung 
the  rig^ng  by  which  the  scenery  is  worked. 

Grip.  — Hte  man  wbo  sets  scenery  or  "grips"  it. 

Hand,  to  get  a.  —  To  receive  applause. 

House  Cttxtain. — The  curtain  runningflatapunst  the  proocedum 

aidi;  it  is  raised  at  the  b^iiuiing  and  lowered  at  tbe  end  ot  the 

;  sometimes  used  to  "close-in"  on  an  act. 
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Iktkxioi  Backimo.  —  See  "Backimc,  iMmun." 

Joa.  —  A  ibort  fl»t  uMd  to  vuy  a  let  by  bcins  p 
Kgulatioa  flat*  to  {arm  *o^  or  oomoi  in  &  room. 

LAn-Lim.  ~  UMd  on  flus  to  join  than  tiglitiy  bvetber. 

htJdhtBKXt.  —  A  munol  notation  giving  &  mdody  of  a  popular 
•ong;  &  ikdeton  of  a  Mog. 

LEormiATi.  —  Uied  to  dcwgnitc  the  stace.  actcn,  theatici,  etc, 
that  prewnt  the  fgll-cvening  play. 

Heloduma.  —  A  Mntational  drama,  full  of  incident  and  —-n-g 
a  vicdent  ^ipeal  to  the  emotiona. 

UtrooDtc.  —  A  contortion  of  the  featura  to  win  lau^ter,  ine- 
■pecUve  of  it*  connitency  with  the  line*  or  action*. 

Ouo.  —  A  drop  curtain  full  across  the  stage,  wn-ldng  flat  against 
the  tomentM*  (which  see).  It  i*  uaed  a*  a  background  for  act*  in 
One,  and  often  to  clo«e-in  on  act*  playing  in  Two,  Three  and  Four. 

Omk.  —That  part  of  the  *tage  lying  between  the  ttnmentm  and 
the  line  drawn  between  the  bases  of  the  proscenium  arch. 

Ofzn  Set.  —  A  scene  composed  of  a  rear  drop  and  matching  wings, 
and  not  "boxed"  —  that  U,  not  completely  enclosed.  See  "Box 
Set." 

Palace  Set.  —  Palace  «cene. 

pAKT.  —  Noun:  the  manuscript  of  one  character's  qMeches  and 
business;  the  character  taJten  by  an  actor.  Verb:  to  take,  or  play, 
a  character. 

Play  Up,  To.  —To  pitch  the  key  of  a  scene  high;  to  play  with 
ruth  and  emphasis. 

Pluccek.  —  A  booster,  a  unger  who  sing*  new  songs  to  make 
them  popular. 

Point.  —The  laugh-line  of  a  gag  (see  "Gag"),  or  the  funny  ol>- 
tervation  of  a  moncdogue. 

Produce,  To.  —  To  mount  a  manuscript  on  the  stage. 

PnODUCEB,  —  One  who  produces  plays,  playlets,  and  otho'  acts. 

Propebties.  —  Furniture,  dishes,  telephones,  the  what-not  em- 
ployed to  lend  reality  —  scenery  excepted.    Stage  accessories. 

Profertv-han.  —  The  man  who  takes  care  of  the  ]MOper> 
ties. 

Props.  —  Property-man;  also  short  for  properties. 

PnoBCxNnni  Aich.  — The  arch  through  which  the  audience 
views  theatafle. 
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RiOGiNO,  Stage.  —  The  ropes,  puUeyi,  etc.,  by  which  Uk  aoeaay 

RippLE-LAVp.  —  A  dock-ftctuatcd  nKchanism  fitted  with  ripplo- 
gftaa  and  attached  to  the  qrat-light  to  cast  wKve-eSecIs,  etc.,  cm  or 
thraush  the  drops. 

RoDTK. — A  series  of  plAying  dues.    To  "route"  ii  to  "bO(*" 


— Airangement.  A  specific  arruigement  of  the  puts  Ot 
a  state  oSeriiig,  ai  a  "monologue  routine,"  or  a  "dance  routiiK." 

ScENAKio.  —  The  story  of  the  play  in  outline. 

Set.  —  Noun:  a  room  or  other  scene  set  on  the  stage.  Verb:  to 
erect  the  wings,  drops,  and  flats  to  form  a  scene. 

Set  07  LiNis.  —  Rigging  to  be  tied  to  drops  and  other  acenoy  to 
Gft  them  up  into  the  flies. 

SioBT  Act.  —  See  "  Duhb  Act." 

Snglb  Man  — Single  Womam.  —  A  man  or  woman  playing 
ahme;   a  moiKdo|pst,  solo  singer,  etc 

Slap-bhck  Busnnss.  —  Bunneae  that  wins  lau^  by  use  of 
[diyvcal  methods. 

SlULL-TWE,  The.  — The  circuits  playing  three  or  matt  ahowi 

SouND-EiTKTS.  —  The  noise  of  cocoanut  dells  imitating  horses' 
hoof-4)cats,  the  sound  of  waves  mechanically  made,  and  the  like. 

Spot-ucht.  —  An  arc-light  with  lenses  to  concentrate  the  light 
Into  a  qmt  to  follow  the  characters  around  the  stage. 

Stace-bkact.  —  An  implement  used  with  stage^crewa  to  clamp 
flats  firmly  to  the  floor. 

Stage-centke.  —  The  centre  of  the  stage. 

Staoe-lett.  — Tbe  audience's  right, 

Stage-hamagek.  —  One  who  manages  the  "working"  of  a 
show  behind  the  scenes;  usually  tbe  stage-carpenter. 

Stage-bigcing.  —  See  "RicciNc,  Stage." 

SiAGE-BiCBT.  —  The  audience's  left. 

Stxike,  To.  —  To  dear  the  stage  of  scenery. 

SiKip-LiGaT.  —  Electric  bulbs  contained  in  short  tin  troughs,  hung 
behind  doors,  etc.,  to  illuminate  the  backings. 

Tab.  —  The  contraction  of  "tabloid,"  ss  burlesque  tab,  muucal 
comedy  tab. 

Taixinc  Single.  —  A  one-person  act  using  stories,  gags,  etc. 
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TnxE. — Hie  stage  ipucc  nz  ot  maK  feet  bduod  the  mr 
bounduies  of  Two. 

THo.  —  PUyiPg  engigcmmtt.    See  "Bio-tiu,"  "Smul-iimb." 

ToxicKNTOKS.  —  Movable  fint  wings  behind  wbkli  the  OUo  nma, 
bootbg  the  audienct. 

Trap. — A  Kctirai  of  the  itage  floor  cut  for  an  cntrtnce  to  the  acoie 
from  bdow. 

Tsy-ODT.  —  The  &nt  presentstion  of  u  act  for  trial  before  an 
audjenw  with  a  view  to  booking. 

Two.  —  The  stage  q»ce  between  the  CHio  and  the  set  of  wings 
fix  or  more  feet  behiiid  the  06a. 

Two-a-day.  —  Stage  aigot  (or  vaudeville. 

WiHO.  —  A  douUe  fiame  of  wood  coveted  with  painted  canvas 
and  used  in  open  seta  as  a  flat  is  used  in  box  seta;  so  con- 
structed that  it  stands  alone  as  a  book  will  when  its  covers  are 
opened  at  right  angles. 

WowKSASH.  —  An  a{q>Iiance  so  constructed  that  when  the  handle 
is  tuned  a  noise  like  a  man  falling  downstairs,  or  the  crash  of  a 
fight,  is  fnoduced. 

Wood-set.  —  The  scenery  used  to  form  a  forest  or  woods. 

WoiziNC  DsAPEKV.  —  See  "  Drapkby,  Woedng." 

WOKK  Opfosite  Anothes,  To.  —  To  [day  a  chancter  iriioae 
speeches  are  nearly  all  with  the  other. 
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Tat  of,  Appendix,  4S7-474' 

AuxE,  E.  F.,  i,  14. 

"Alexuider's  Ragtime  Band," 
i'*,  330,  3i^337- 

Akebican  Play  Co.,  405. 

Apron  of  Stage,  37. 

Akchex,  Willlui,  194, 196. 

Akistotle,  188,  [90,  191,  no- 
li [,  136. 

AsusnoNo,  Jmos  J.,  406. 

"Art  of  Fliitation,  The,"  97, 
log,  no,  113-114,  116,  119, 
110,  113-114,  lis,  "T-'S^i 
418;  Text  of,  Appendix,  445- 
♦S6- 

AsQiTrrH,  Maxy,  405. 

"Associated  Sunday  Magaane, 
The,"  101-104,  II4-IIS' 


Bakes,  Geoxok  Pixacx,  163. 
Ballad,  Tlte  (see  Song,  Popular). 


Bare  Stage,  3a 

Bauub,  Sa  Jaios  M.,  6,  145, 
148.] 

Baxby,  Tom,  nS. 

BAXXYHoaB,  EiHEL,  6, 145. 

Bassel,  Olivkr,  I. 

Beck,  Makith,  5, 144. 

Beethovkh,  Lodwio  von,  183. 

Belasoo,  David,  165. 

Beblin,  Ikvwo,  ivi,  331,  311, 
313.  314,  3»6,  330;  "Alex- 
ander's Ragtime  Band,"  336- 
337;  "Sweet  ItalianLove,"339- 
340;  "(%,  How  that  German 
Could  Love,"  34"-34ii  "When 
I  Lost  You,"  347-348, 3SS.  374. 

Beknhakdt,  Sazah,  6,  16,  144. 

Bbknsteih,  Loms,  xvi,  333. 

"Bmboard,  The,"  14,  408. 

Black,  Auexandsk,  xvi,  196, 
158-159- 

Black,  WnnnuK),  35r-3S»- 

"  Blackmail,"  by  Ridiard  Hard- 
ing ttevis,  161,  167,  131,  393, 
419;  Text  lA,  Appendix,  513- 
536- 

Blancrakd,  C.  U.,  406. 

Blendiiig,  Monologue,  78;  Two- 
act,  III,  139. 

Booking  Acts,  Methods  of,  411, 
41S.  4i7-4».  4i3-4»S- 
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BouacAULi,  DiOH,  90. 
Bkadv,  WiLLUU  A.,  406. 
Bsxvtrv,  (Sec  Compreuion). 
Bkown,  Fortzs  Emzksoh,  "In 

and  Out,"  149,  166,  19a,  401. 
BauNETiisx,  FsxDiNAin),  193- 

>94.  '95- 
Bulwes-Lytton,  Edwakd, 

"Richdku,"  joo. 
BnxxK,  BnxiB,  406. 
Buriesque,  loo,  i47- 
Burlesque  Acts,  141- 
BurlesqiK   Tab,    316-319,   404, 

430;  Text  of  "My  Old  Ken- 

tucky  Home,"  Appendix,  593- 

614- 
Buaneis,   Sta^,   Two-act,   9ft- 

108,   111,   [j6;  Playlet,  36i- 

J7S- 
Bykne  Brotbeu,  "  Eight  Bells," 


CALVi,  MuE.,  36. 

Cauoll,  Hakbv,  3»4,  337- 

Cakcs,  Ehua,  6. 

Casey,  Pat,  406. 

Castle,  Geokge,  5. 

CcDtre-door  Fancy  Set,  46;  Dia- 
grams of,  50-34. 

Characteiuation,  73,  97,  1 19, 
133-134,  iss;  Playlet,  24»- 
344.  281-383. 

Characters,  Two-act,  117-131; 
Playlet,  333-346. 

Character  Sketch,  The,  147- 

Chooser,  The,  75,  93-95. 

Chorus  (See  Song,  Popular). 

Clakk,  Edward,  161,  430,  537. 


Clark,  WauAM  M.,  31. 
"Clipper,  The,"  407-40S. 
Cohan,   Gborcb  H.,   104-107, 

33s;  "Hdlo  Broadway,"  315; 

430- 
Comedian,  Nut,  91;  Comedian 

of  Two-act,  iiS-iii. 
Comedy  (See  Humor).  Playlet, 

i6i,  SOO-302,  3S3->S7.  *7»- 

373,  376-379;  C.  of  Musical 

Comedy,  305-307;   Text  of 

"  The   Lollard  "    Appendix, 

495-Si'- 
Comedy  Act  lor  two  women,  135. 
Compression,  Monologue,  74-76; 

Two-act,   113;    Flajdet,   155, 

389-190. 

CONROV  AND  LEMADtE,  7. 

Consistency  of  Dialogue,  353. 

Copy-acts,  94-93. 

Costumes,     Mu^cal     Comedy, 

300-301. 
Ceessy,    Will,     "The    l^Uage 

lawyer,"  1134-135,   338,  356- 

357. 
Curtain-raiser,  The,  145-146. 


Darcy,  and  Wolpord,  405, 

Davis,  Harry,  5. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding,  xv- 
xvi;  "Blackmail,"  i6i,  167, 
331;  Appendix,  439;  Text  of 
"Blackmail,"  Appendix,  513- 
536- 

Dazie,  Mlle.,  148. 

Dennison,  T.  S.,  408. 

Denvir,  Axtbdr,  xvi;  "Tlie 
ViUaJn    StiU    Pursued    Her," 


141-143.  t6o,  »i7,  499;  Text 

of,  Appendix,  475-494- 
Detective  Drama,  The,  id^-ifij. 
Dugnou,     Stage    of     Keith's 

PaUce  Theatre,   N.  Y.,  31; 

Fancy    Interior   No.    i,    50; 

Fancy   Interioe    No.    a,    51; 

Fancy  Interioi    No.    3,    ji; 

Fancy    Interior    No.    4,    53; 

Fancy   Interior   No.    s,    S4; 

Kitchen  Set  No.  1, 55;  Kitchen 

Set  Na  1,  jC;  Wood  or  Gar- 
den Set,  571  Manuscript  Copy, 

387.  388. 
Dialect,  Use  of,  154. 
Dialogue,    Two-act,     107-10S, 

i09-ii»,    119-iit,    133-133; 

Playlet,  147-160. 
DoLLV,  Vansci,  6. 
Doyle,    Sis    Arthdx    Conan, 

"Sherlock  Holmes,"  163. 
Drama,  161,  187-iSS,  204-105; 

Law  of  the,  192-197. 
Dramatii:,  The,  181-105. 
Dramatic  instinct,  179, 183-184. 
Dnniatic  treatment,  171-171. 
Drcsung  a  scene,  173. 
Dkew,  Mr.  and  Mns.  Sydney, 


Edwakds,  Gus,  310. 

"Eight  Bells,"  141- 

Ensemble,  The  musical  comedy 
(See  Muncal  Comedy;  also. 
Burlesque). 

Entertainer,  65-69. 

Entrance,  The,  iji,  180. 

EsENWEiN,  J.  Bebo,  xvI;  In- 
troduction, xvii;  "Writing  the 
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ShOTt-Story,"    ij,    155,    159, 
151-151;  "The  Art  ol  Vei^ 
ficatioD,"  351. 
Erit,  The,  371, 18a 
Exterior  Set,  Diagram,  57. 
Extnvagania  Acts,  14a. 


Farce,  160. 

"  Feel "  of  Vaudeville  material. 
The,  11:.  310. 

Finish,  The,  Monolc^iue,  88-90; 
Two-act,  131-131;  Playlet, 
119-111,  i54-357t  185:  Sur- 
prise, 113;  Musical  Comedy, 
300,  311;  Popular  Song,  373, 
376- 

FiscHEB,  FkEO,  346. 

Fitch,  Clyde,  33. 

Flash,  The  Dramatic,  190,  198, 
soi-ioi,  104,  109,  119. 

Flash,  Vaudeville,  jo,  137,  199. 

Flash-back,  The  Two-act,  no- 
Flirtation,  Two-act,  The,  136- 
137;  Teit  of  "  After  the 
Shower,"  Appendix,  457-474. 

FooABTY, Frank,  ivi,  7,70,74,91. 

Four,  19. 

Fox,  Hauy,  6, 

Fk£nch,  Sakuel,  40S. 

Fkeytac,  GnSTAv,  118. 

FUEDLAND,     ANATOL,    3II,    314, 

317.  343- 
Friganu,  Tbixie,  6. 
Fbohiun,  Chaeles,  185. 
FsomuN,  Daniel,  367-168. 
Full  stage,  19. 
Furniture,  Stage,  58. 


GiK  ^nie  moDdoKue,  74-76. 84- 

«S. 
Gig-liiK,  The,  130. 
Gaidm  Set,  57. 
"Gennui  Senator,  The,"  71,  73, 

73,   7«.   83-84,   S7-88,    109- 

"lo.  »S4.  JW-***.  4»8;  Text 

<rf.  Appendix,  433-443- 
GiuuT,   L.  WoLPB,  xvi,  331, 

3*4;  "My  littk  D««m  Girl," 

343.  368-369,  373- 
(Hri    Act,    The    (See    Mudcal 

Comedy). 
Goethe,  191. 
GonuiB,    George.    A.,   xvi, 

7-1  a. 
GumnuE,  Tavlok,  xvi;  "The 

System,"  i6i,  174-175,  430; 

Tort  of  "The  Syttem,"  S37- 

S73i    "Tbt  Ydlow   Strealt," 


HoBAKT,     Geokok     v., 
4o». 


166, 


M9. 

Gkay,  I^OUAS  J.,  xvi,  310. 
"Green  Book  Migazine,  The," 
XV,  3*6,  408. 


Hawlion,  Ciavton,  186,  194- 

195. 
Hammebstein,  Oscak,  j. 
Hauus,  Chaxles  K.,  xvi,  311- 

313.  333;    "When  It  Strikes 

Home,"  343,  367-368. 
Haet,    Joseph,    xvi,    7,   300, 

406. 
Bart,  Max,  406. 
Hknlzy,  W.  E.,  16. 
HxNNKsay,  Damel  F.,  xvi,  5. 


HomtAN,  Aasoh,  XV,  30, 
"  The  German  Senator,"  71, 
73,  73,  78,  83,  87,  109,  as4, 
400,  43S;  Text  of  "The 
Gcmian  Senator,"  Appen* 
dix,  433-443-  "  The  Art  oC 
Flirtation,"  97,  109,  1 10, 
113-114,  116,  119-130,  133- 
IJS.  n7->3».  4a8;  Text 
of  "The  Art  of  FUrUtion," 
44S-4S6- 

HomuN,  Gestrude,  7. 

HcvKiNS,  Arthur,  xvi,  7,  151, 
406. 

HopEiNS,  Edwin,  xv. 

Howard,  Bbonsom,  199;  "One 
of  Our  Giria,"  367, 

Humor,  71-73;  Monologue,  73; 
Two-act,  103-107;  Plajfct 
(See  Playlet,  The). 

Hyams  and  McIntvre,  7. 


(See 


Impersonate',  "Original  Talk," 

93. 
Infringer,       The 

Chooser). 
Incongruity,  71. 
Intebnaitohal  Association  ot 

Stage  Employees,  41. 
Intoxicatim,  Use  of,  on  Stage, 

lOJ. 


Jacxson.  Joe,  348. 
JxnxssoN,  Joseph,  144. 
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Kauser,  Alice,  405. 
KziTH,  B.  F.,  4.  tos,  177- 
Keith's,  B.  F.,  arcuit,  407. 
Eeitb's      Pauck      Theatse, 

N.  Y.,  7;    Diagram  of,  30. 
KxiJ.y,  Waltik  C,  6-7,  77. 
KxHNEDy,  Rah,  199. 
KiBKPATxicK,  Ltd.,  405. 
Kitchen  Set,  47;  Kagnins  of, 

ss-sf>- 

K<mL,  Chakus  E.,  5. 


LACKAin,  Wilton,  17S. 

Laub,  Arthuk  J.,  338. 

La  Rue,  Grace,  6. 

Lash,  Lee,  Studios,  48. 

Laskv,  Jesse  L.,  7,  38,  300, 303. 

Le  Bon,  186. 

Legitimate  Drams,  The,  139- 
140,  144,  161  (See  Play, 
The  Full -evening). 

LegitimAte  Stage,  Tlie,  6, 14,  41. 

Leioeck,  Mms.  H.  A.,  405. 

Levey  Cixcutt,  The  Bbkt,  407. 

Levy,  Sol  P.,  jig,  344-34S- 

Lewis  and  Gordon,  406. 

Lighting  of  St«ge,  60-63. 

LoEW,  Marcus,  5;  Theatrical 
Enterpiiaes,  407. 

"Lollard,  The,"  by  Edgar  AlUn 
Woolf,  161,  166-167,  M7-1IO, 
ai3,  »is,  »i7-ji8,  lai-iai, 
'JO.  »37,  ajo,  156,  364,  166, 
392,  419.  Text  of,  ^>peiidiz, 
495-5"- 

Lyric  (See  Song,  PopuUi). 


McCree,  Junie,  Collaboration 
"The  System,"  161,  430,  337. 

MacDonald,  Ballard,  xvi, 
3111  "The  Trail  of  the  Lon». 
K>me  Kne,"  337-338,  369. 

Uack,  WoijUD,  "Kick  In," 
139-140,  3S6,  igi. 

BfACEAY,  F.  F.,  167-168. 

Mamson,  Jakes,  xv,  91;  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,"  143, 
160;  Collaboration  "The  Yd- 
knr  Stieak,"  119;  144,  317- 
318,  430-431;  Text  of  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Hcsne,"  A|q»en- 

Magidan,  The  Talking,  9a. 

Mann,  Sah,  30. 

Manuicripts,     Pieparatioo     of, 

383-391  i  Prices  for,  398-404. 
MarkeUug  a  Manmcript,  391- 

39S. 
Mason  and  Keiler,  149. 
Matthews,   Bkahdek,   13,  36, 

r86,  191-194.  134- 
Maxwell,  Joe,  zvi,  ijs,  406, 
McCarihv,     Joe,     zvi,     311; 

"There's   a  Little  SpaA  of 

Love  Still  Burning,"  346-347, 

3(*9. 
McHdch,  Bart,  406. 
Melba,  Mice.,  16. 
Melodrama,  161;  Text  d  "Tbe 

Syrtem,"  Appendix,  S37-S73- 
"MenKKiea,"  Lyric  of,  344-34S- 
Menahder,  148-149. 
Meyxrezld,  Morris,  $. 
**""■.  Hekst,  6,  13. 
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"Hicror,  The  Dnmatk,"  3i8, 
UcH>EBM  PiAY  Co.,  405. 

UM>ERWELX,       ffiRAH       KzLLY, 

"Hie  Theatre  td  To-day,"  41. 

Monologue,  64-95,  399-4O0; 
Teit  rf  "The  Gennan  Sena- 
tor," Appendix,  433-443- 

Moou,  Jamxs  E.,  5. 

MooKi,  Mkklo  E.,  406. 

Menus,  WiLUAH,  5. 

MOBTON,  Sam  ahs  Kittv,  6. 

Men,  Lonn,  314. 

MtnDOCK,  John  J.,  j. 

MuspKy,  Stuoxy,  331;  "Put 
on  Vour  <M  Gray  Bonnet," 
345-346- 

Music  (See  Musical  Comedy; 
abo,  Song,  Pt^xilar). 

Music  Han,  The,  3, 139. 

"Music  Master,  The,"  148. 

Musical  Comedy,  igS-316)  403- 
404;  Text  of  "A  Peraan  Gar- 
den," Appendix,  575-593- 

"My  Little  Dream  CUri,"  lyric 
of,  343-344,  358.  373- 

"My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  by 
James  Madison,  143,  160,  144, 
430-4311  Text  of,  Appendix, 
59S-6»4- 

N 

Nairative  ^etch,  The,  148-150- 
Nathan,  Geohqe  Jeam,  104-107. 
Nawn,  Tom,  147. 
Nazikova,  Oloa,  »77, 
"News,  The  Dramatic,"  408. 
Newqiapen,  i73-'78. 


Office  Set,  47. 

"Ob,  How  that  Gennan  Could 

Love,"  by  Irving  BetUn,  lyric 

ot,  34i-M»- 
060,44- 
One,  18. 
Oapannf     CoctiiT,     144-145, 

407. 


Palace  Thzatbe,  N.  Y.,  7,  30; 

DiagTsm  of  stage  of,  31. 
Palmes,  Mnnni,  406. 
Pantages,  Alexander,  51  Cii- 

cult,  407. 
Pantomime,  148,  a6i,  165-168. 
Parior  Set,  47- 
Parodies,  Use  of  in  Two-act, 

>34- 
Parody,   Monologist,   The,   91. 
pASToi,  Tony,  3. 
Pavlowa,  148. 
Peebles,  John  C,  406. 
"Persian  Garden,  A,"  by  Edgar 

Allan  Woolf,  304,  306,  430; 

Text  of,  Appendix,  575-593- 
Play,  The  Full-«vening,  144-145, 

17»,  314. 
Kay,  The  Short,  135,  143-144. 
Playbrokers,  396-397;  List  and 

addresses  of,  405. 
Playlet,  The,    13,   41,    138-197. 

401-403,    4*9-430;    Text    of 

four  examines.  Appendix,  475- 

S73- 
Playlet  Produonc  Co.,  406. 
Plot,  Two-act,  13s;  Sketch,  146- 
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Song,  The  ProdoctiiM,  314-316. 
Somd-dtccta,  59-60. 
Stagc-ca'pcaU'     (S**     Sta|«- 
r). 


!,  *7»-a74- 
f,  31,  41. 
"Sur,  The  New  York,"  331, 408. 
9RVKKKM,  Ronxi  Uwia,  1 39, 

191. 
Storict,  Moacksiie,  66-69. 
Story  (Sec  Plot). 
Stni^t.Two-ftCtchMKto'.iiS- 

119. 
SuLUVAN    AND    ComnnNE,    5; 

Orcuit,  407- 
Son  Cncun,  Go,  407. 
Subject  (Sm  Tbcroe). 
SitfpriK,  71;  PUylet,  113. 
"Sweet    Italiu    Love,"    lyric, 

3J9-340. 
"System,   The,"  41,   161,  166, 

174-178.    »<*,    117,    »ii-ail, 

M9,  3J7,  144,  ijo,  161,  16s, 

^ii  430;  Text  of,  Appeodix, 

537-373  ■ 


Tab  (See  Burleaque  T^}. 

TtlUng  Sin^,  The,  69. 

Tanouav,  Eva,  7- 

"Telegnph,  The  N.  V.  Morn- 
fag,"  *77,  408. 

"Theatre  Mtgadne,  The,"  408. 

Theatrical  effect,  189. 

"Thcre'i  a  LltUe  Spark  oi  Love 
Still  Burning,"  lyric,  346-347- 

lliene,  Monologue,  80-81; 
Two^ct,    113-117,    i»s-i»6j 


Hayfct,  154,  163-tSi;  MoH- 
cal,  327-33»- 

Three,  19. 

Time  loRdMneaiog,  13^-aya. 

Tteing,  Hooologue,  89;  Two- 
act,  i3>;  PlaylM  (See  Two- 
act)  ,  Hwical  oomcdy,  311-314. 

lUe,  Pkylet,  191-493;  Song, 
361. 

Ttagedy,  161, 113-114,  »76~»78; 
Text  of  "  Blackmail,"  Ap- 
pendix, 313-536. 

"Trail  ol  the  Lonesome  Pine, 
■Hie,"  337-338,  357- 

Travesty,  141-143;  Teitof  "The 
Villafa  StiD  Punued  Her," 
AppendU,  475-494- 

Treatment,  8j,  107,  113,  171. 

Two,  19. 

Two-act,  The,  96-137,  400-401; 
Text  of  "  The  Art  of  Fljru- 
tion,"  Appendix,  445-456; 
Text  of  "After  the  ShowM," 
Appendix,  457-474- 

U 

Vhtted  Booking  Oftices  op 
Amekica,  407,  4it,  417-410. 

Unities,  The  Three  Dramatic, 
Acti(»i,  115-117;  Hme,  317- 
130;  Place,  131-131. 

Unity,  Monologue,  79;  Two- 
act,  111,  119;  PUyiet,  iss, 
197. 


Variety,  4. 
"Variety,"  176,408. 
Vaudeville,  ICstorical  and  c 


madil,  1, 4,  >3.  '39.  "44.  »37. 

as8. 
VftttdeviUe    Circuiu,    list    ud 

addreaaei,  407. 
Veilleb,  Bavau),  "mthin  the 

Uw,"  J7J. 
"VUUin     StOl     Punued    Her, 

The,"  by  Arthur  Denvir,  141, 

160,  113,  117.  i4S>  ^'i  4^) 

Text  of,  Appendix,  475-494- 
A^vidneas,    Monologue,    76-77; 

Two-»ct,  II ». 
VoLtADtz,  AxoUBT,  19a. 
VoM  Tmint,  Haxsy,  314. 


WAsnELD,  David,  148. 
Webes    and   Fields,   101-104, 

106,  113-114. 
Wendell,  Sakkett,  85-87. 
Wenrioht,  PEicy,  345-346- 
Wentwortb,    Makion    Cbaig, 

"War  Brides,"  877,  »9i. 
Weslyk,    Louis,    "Alter    the 

Shower,"   137,  307,  418-4191 

Teit  ot.  Appendix,  4S7-474- 
West,  Roland,  164,  406. 
Westeen    Vaudeville    Mam- 

agebs  Association,  407. 
Weybum,  Ned,  315. 
"When  I  Lost  You,"  313;  lyric 

ol,  347-348. 
"When  It  Strikes  Home,"  31s; 

Lyric  of,  341-343.  3S*- 
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"When  the  Bell  in  the  Ught- 
bouae  Rinp  Ding  Dong," 
lyric  «*,  33*-339- 

Whttx  Rats,  The,  70. 

WiCKES,  E.,  3*8- 

WtLK,  Ladka  D.,  405. 

W1UIAM8,  Pucy  G.,  5. 

WiLUAMS  AND  Van  Alsttne, 
3»4- 

Wnxs,  Nat,  6,  84,  91. 

Wilson,  Jack,  7. 

WiLVOf,  Alp,  406. 

Winnibtt,  G.  W.  405. 

Wit,  jt. 

Wood  Set,  44-451  Diagram  of, 
S7- 

WooDBBiDGE,  Elixabetb,  "The 
Drama,"  1S4,  191,  mi. 

WoOLF,  Edgak  Allan,  zv,  153; 
"The  LoDud,"  i6t,  166-167, 
M7-JIO,  aij,  aij,  M7,  »i8, 
311,  111,  130,  137,  'S'',  >Si^> 
164,  166,  193,  419;  Text  o( 
' '  The  LoUud,"  Appendix,  493- 
511;  "A  Peniui  GAnhn," 
304,  306,  43*;  Text  of.  Ap- 
pendix, S7S-S93- 

"Writer's  Monthly,  The," 
318. 

Wyceoff,  1 


Ziegfdd,  Florence,  14a- 
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